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International Division of Labor 
Under Socialism . 


Jaromir Dolansky 


S a result of the Great October Socialist 
Revolution, capitalism is no longer an 
all-embracing world system. The first socialist 
country made its appearance in Russia. After 
the Second World War the system of people’s 
democracy arose and gained in strength in a 
number of countries. This meant that socialism 
had passed beyond the confines of one country 
and become a world system. 

The rise of the socialist world system 
brought into being 2 new type of relations 
between its member countries. 

State and economic relations between the 
countries of the socialist camp are based on 
the principle of proletarian internationalism. 
They are founded upon genuine equality, re- 
spect for independence and sovereignty, for 
the rights and interests of individual countries. 
This, of course, does not exhaust their con- 
tent. Proletarian internationalism is, above all, 
expressed in the disinterested fraternal mutual 
aid rendered by the socialist countries, partic- 
ularly the aid of the more developed countries 
to those at lower levels of development. 
Consequently their interrelations, historically 
speaking, are a more progressive type of 
relations between nations, facilitating a more 
rapid social and economic development of the 
socialist countries. 

Capitalism, in the process of developing 
an international division of labor, fused na- 
tions and continents into a single world 
economy. But the methods used to bring about 
this fusion — exploitation, subjugation, en- 
slavement, annexation and plunder—divided 
the world into two opposite poles (the hand- 
ful of imperialist powers and the vast majority 
of countries enslaved and subjugated in vary- 
ing degree) and aggravated all the contradic- 
tions of capitalism. 

The relations between the socialist countries 
are free of such contradictions. Socialism 
brings the nations closer and unites them. The 
process of co-ordinating the economies of the 
socialist countries into a socialist world econ- 
omic system is taking place hand in hand 
with the steady strengthening of their ideolo- 
gical and political unity. 

This urge towards unity does not in any 
way imply uniformity. The countries of the 
socialist world system are at different levels 


of development, differ in size, volume and 
extent of resources, traditions, etc. This finds 
expression in the numerous forms of their 
internal development and mutual co-operation. 
The experience of the Soviet Union and of 
the other socialist countries shows, however, 
that the socialist revolution and socialist con- 
struction and the building up of relations 
among the socialist countries are governed 
by the same laws. 

Revision of the Leninist principle of prole- 
tarian internationalism—an exercise in which 
the Yugoslav revisionists are now engaged— 
stems from underestimation and even denial 
of the principle of mutual aid, of the necessity 
to combine the interests of separate countries 
with those of the joint struggle against imper- 
ialism. Revisionism seeks to reduce socialist 
relations to the level of bourgeois-democratic 
relations and economic co-operation to that 
of purely commercial deals. 

Fully applicable to the Yugoslav revision- 
ists are Lenin’s words to the effect that the 
narrowing down of internationalism to mere 
recognition of the equality of nations is char- 
acteristic of petty - bourgeois nationalism, 
which leaves national egoism intact and count- 
erposes the narrowly conceived interests of 
the working class of one country io the inter- 
ests of the international working-class move- 
ment as a whole. 

Constant strengthening of the unity and 
co-operation of the socialist countries headed 
by the Soviet Union, which as the most ex- 
perienced and developed state is the natural 
center of the socialist camp and the guiding 
force of the world communist movement, is a 
law of development of the socialist world 
system. The unity of the socialist countries is 
the prerequisite for victorious struggle against 
the imperialist and reactionary forces, the 
prerequisite for building socialism and com- 
munism in the countries of the socialist camp, 
for the triumph of communism throughout the 
world. 


I 


The emergence of the socialist world gave 
rise to a new system of socialist economic 
relations which, through multilateral iies, 
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unites the national economies of the equal 
and independent socialist countries. 

Steady growth of the productive forces for 
the purpose of satisfying the ever-growing 
needs of society is a law of the socialist 
economy. To achieve this, socialism utilizes 
in a planned way, among other factors, the 
objective tendency of the productive forces 
to expand, inherent in the growing interna- 
tional division of labor. The spirit and aims 
of economic autarchy are absolutely alien to 
socialism. As early as 1920, Lenin drew atten- 
tion to the need to utilize consciously the 
“tendency towards a single world economy, 
according to a common plan, a tendency which 
is already quite clearly revealed under capital- 
ism and should certainly be further developed 
and fully consummated under socialism”. 
(Lenin, Works, Russian Edition, Vol. 31, page 
125.) 

Socialism proceeds from the results achiev- 
ed by capitalism in creating the world market 
and developing the international division of 
labor; it frees this division from the antagon- 
istic form in which it spontaneously develops 
under capitalism. For the first time in history, 
society is embarking upon a conscious and 
planned use of this division with the aim 
of husbanding social labor and raising the 
standard of living of the working people. 

The nature of the international socialist 
division of labor is determined by the fact 
that socialist production relations have tri- 
umphed in all the countries of the new world 
system, that the economic laws of socialism 
have begun to operate on the scale of the 
socialist world system. 

The greater harmony reached between the 
productive forces and the production relations 
creates boundless opportunities for expand- 
ing the productive forces of the socialist world 
economic system as a whole. The planned 
management of the socialist economy creates 
the conditions for and necessitates planning 
the international socialist division of labor. 
Comradely co-operation and mutual aid — 
typical of socialist production relations—are 
likewise found in the economic relations be- 
tween the socialist countries. 

The socialist international division of labor 
is accomplished in the first place through the 
exchange of goods between the sovereign 
states. The socialist state owns the most im- 
portant means of production and products of 
labor. Hence forms of value are used in carry- 
ing through the exchange of goods. Although 
the law of value does not regulate the econom- 
ic relations between the socialist countries, 
since they are countries with planned econo- 


mies, its requirements should, in our view, be 
taken into account. The law of value and the 
forms of value should be utilized in such a 
way as to enable the growing division of labor 
to save the maximum amount of social labor, 
in the interests of the economic advance of 
all the socialist countries. 

Trade between the socialist countries is 
based on the prices established during the 
preceding years. These prices are uniform and, 
as a rule, stable; they are based on uniform 
world prices but are not affected by specula- 
tion or market fluctuation. 

This method of price formation on the 
socialist world market presupposes trade at 
fair and mutually advantageous prices, thus 
furthering the planned expansion of the social- 
ist economies, increased exchange of goods, 
all-round econcmic co-operation and at the 
same time, ensuring the proper value equiva- 
lents in the trade between the socialist coun- 
tries. The fact that uniform world prices are 
used as a basis for price formation on the 
socialist world market indicates that the 
socialist and capitalist markets are parts of 
a single world market. 

It follows, then, that world prices are influ- 
enced by both markets, by both systems. 
With the growth of the socialist world econ- 
omy, conditions will be created for an inde- 
pendent determination of the value and price 
of goods in the socialist world economic 
system which, increasingly, will influence 
world prices in general. 

The economic relations between the social- 
ist countries reflect the specific nature of the 
relations between economics and _ politics 
under socialism. The capitalist international 
division of labor took shape in the process 
of the spontaneous interweaving of separate 
national economies. The socialist world sys- 
tem emerged as the result of establishing 
working-class rule, first in the Soviet Union 
and later in the People’s Democracies. These 
political conditions paved the way for the 
development of the new economic relations. 
At first their content was largely determined 
by the state of the economy in the separate 
countries and by their interrelations under 
capitalism. Gradually, however, and increas- 
ingly, they were shaped by the requirements 
and achievements of socialist construction 
in these countries. This explains why in the 
initial stages the socialist international divi- 
sion of labor took the form of exchange of 
traditional products. Later, with the transition 
to socialist industrialization, it acquired an- 
other content. Nowadays reciprocal deliveries 
of machinery, equipment and raw materials 
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for industrial development are effected on an 
ever larger scale. 

Long-term agreements on trade and econ- 
omic co-operation have become the main form 
of the relations between the socialist coun- 
tries. These act as a stabilizing factor in their 
economic relations.* Better planning in the 
separate countries will be followed by better 
planning in the international division of labor. 
The first long-term development plans in the 
People’s Democracies have led to expansion of 
trade and to a new system of multilateral 
economic relations. The foreign trade turn- 
over of the socialist countries rose 2.6 times 
between 1950 and 1957. Their co-operation 
has laid the foundations for an accelerated 
growth of production. 


Whereas in the capitalist countries output 
has but doubled compared with prewar, it has 
increased more than fourfold in the socialist 
countries. The socialist system’s share (before 
the war it was represented by the Soviet 
Union alone) amounted in 1937 to less than 
one-tenth of the world’s industrial output. In 
1957, the Soviet Union’s share had risen to 
one-fifth and that of the socialist world system 
approximately to one-third of world industrial 
output. 

The People’s Democracies, most of which 
were formerly comparatively underdeveloped 
industrially, have become industrial and in- 
dustrial-agrarian countries. They are now 
exporting machinery and equipment. 

The superiority of the socialist international 
division of labor and the mutual aid between 
the socialist countries have contributed to a 
more rapid growth of production in the 
People’s Democracies than in the capitalist 
countries. This is true both of the more indus- 
trialized People’s Democracies and of those 
that were more backward in this respect under 
capitalism.** 

Unlike the uneven economic development 
which is a feature of capitalism, the socialist 
international division of labor ensures a bal- 
anced development of the economy in all the 
socialist countries. The general economic 
advance of the socialist camp will, in time, 
do away with the inherited unevenness in the 
economic development of the separate coun- 
tries. In this respect the disinterested econ- 
omic aid rendered by the Soviet Union io 
the other socialist countries, particularly in 


*For example, under the long-term trade agreement be- 
tween the USSR and Czechoslovakia (for 1951-55) export of 
machinery to the USSR increased fourfold; this contributed 
to a substantial expansion of Czechoslovak machine building 
and the appearance of new branches of heavy machine build- 
ing. 

**By 1957 industrial output in Bulgaria, for instance, had 
2.4 times 


risen 7.9 times compared with 1939, that of Greece 
compared with 1937. 


the form of goods deliveries, technological 
aid and credit* is most important. This aid 
is constantly being extended and, with the 
advance of the national economies in the 
separate countries and the economy of the 
socialist camp as a whole, is changing quali- 
tatively. 

The spirit of disinterested mutual aid is 
strikingly revealed in scientific and technolo- 
gical co-operation. Only between countries 
linked by a joint interest in building commun- 
ism is it possible to have a virtually free-of- 
charge exchange (the only costs involved are 
those of preparing the documentation) of the 
scientific, technological and production data 
needed for establishing new industries and 
mastering new production methods.* * 

The expanding economic relations between 
the socialist countries have necessitated the 
establishment of a special body. This need 
has been met by setting up the Council of 
Economic Mutual Aid. Contrary to West 
European integration, aimed at establishing a 
supra-state body as a means of enabling more 
powerful states to impose their will on the 
weaker partners, the unity of the socialist 
countries led to the establishment of a mutual 
aid council, in which each nation is of equal 
status. No member enjoys any special privi- 
leges. The council makes recommendations 
on the basis of joint investigation and discus- 
sion of the economic needs and potentialities 
of the member-countries. These recommenda- 
tions come into force after approval by the 
governments concerned and are implemented 
by means of bilateral and multilateral agree- 
ments. 

The political and economic achievements 
resulting from the mutual aid and co-opera- 
tion of the socialist countries completely ex- 
pose the slanders about “hegemony” and “ 
equality”, lifted by the Yugoslav revisionists 
from the imperialist propaganda arsenal. The 
revisionists use these slanders in an attempt 
to besmirch the relations between the social- 
ist countries. Their bluster about ‘‘defending” 
independence from an alleged threat of Soviet 

*As ‘Comrade Krushchov stated at the Twentieth Congress 
of the CPSU, the Soviet Union granted th People’s Democ- 
racies credits amounting to 21 billion rubles. 

**Under bilateral agreements on scientific and technological 
co-operation the Soviet Union, between 1950 and 1956, supplied 
the People’s Democracies with 1,334 construction designs, 
3,167. sets of blueprints for machinery, apparatuses and 
equipment and 1,180 specifications of technologfcal processes 
and a considerable quantity of other technological documents. 
During that period the Soviet Union received 47 designs, 
624 sets of blueprints, 675 specifications of technological pro- 
cesses. Between 1955-57 Czechoslovakia transmitted to and 
received from the socialist countries correspondingly 39 and 
63 designs, 520 and 359 sets of blueprints, 556 and 324 
specifications of technological processes. The importance of 
this comradely aid can be gauged from the fact that Czecho- 
slovakia used the Soviet documentation to found an alumin- 


um, ferro-alloys and roller bearings industry and is building 
a synthetic rubber industry. 
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“hegemony” is designed to camouflage their 
revisionist essence. The inevitable result of 
breaking with the socialist camp is that the 
Yugoslav economy is becoming increasingly 
dependent on the imperialist countries, with 
all the consequences arising therefrom. In 
many countries, particularly those that are 
underdeveloped, the people know full well 
that the U.S. imperialists do not give “aid” 
gratis, without political strings. 


The significance of the international social- 
ist division of labor for the socialist countries 
at the time their first long-term plans were 
gotten underway, is that it has contributed 
decisively to the triumph of socialist indus- 
trialization, to doing away with technological 
and economic dependence on the imperialist 
countries, to better planning and accelerated 
technological progress. 


II 


The success of the economic development 
in the People’s Democracies, particularly in 
industry, brought with it the need to further 
extend the socialist division’ of labor. The 
need was emphasized by the difficulties en- 
countered in developing their economies. The 
difficulties were due not only to lack of experi- 
ence of socialist construction in some coun- 
tries, but also to the fact that the potentialities 
of the international socialist division of labor 
had not been properly grasped. Furthermore, 
inadequate account was taken of the advant- 
ages accruing from the fact that the People’s 
Democracies are building socialism in the 
conditions characterized by the existence of 
the united socialist camp headed by the Soviet 
Union, which means that each socialist coun- 
try need not develop all branches of industry 
in order to consolidate its independence and 
ensure its industrial development. 


The parallelism in the production capacities 
of separate countries (in machine-building in 
particular) as well as identical disproportions 
(because of the inadequate raw material base) 
showed that the existing methods of the so- 
cialist division of labor no longer met the bill. 
This, in our view, can be explained by the 
following reasons: firstly, insufficient atten- 
tion was paid during the bilateral negotiations 
to the economic proportions of the system 
as a whole; secondly. long-term agreements 
could only partly and indirectly change the 
proportions and pattern of production in the 
individual countries; thirdly, these agreements. 
while ensuring a stable goods exchange for 
the period of their validity, did not always 
lead to stable production contacts between 
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the corresponding industries in the different 
countries. There was an imperative need to 
improve the forms of the socialist interna- 
tional division of labor. 

Improvement became possible thanks chief- 
ly to economic progress and better planning. 
In essence, the improvement consisted in 
switching over to planned specialization and 
co-ordination of production, to co-ordinated 
capital construction and agreed-on develop- 
ment of major, interrelated branches in the 
separate countries over a fairly long period 
(ten to fifteen years) . Combining the interests 
of each country with those of the socialist 
camp ensures a balanced development and an 
accelerated rate of extended reproduction not 
only in the separate countries, but in the 
socialist world system as a whole. 

A division of labor based on planned long- 
term specialization and co-ordination of 
production ensures a balanced development 
of the economies, and particularly the further 
industrial advance of the former backward 
countries. Opportunities arise for a more 
rational utilization of natural conditions and 
of the experience accumulated by the various 
countries, especially as regards the most 
advantageous distribution of capital construc- 
tion. Extending mass production will help 
to lower production costs, raise labor produc- 
tivity and speed up technological advance. 

This will effect a saving of social labor, 
accelerate the growth of national income with 
a resultant increase in accumulation and, 
simultaneously, raise the standard of living. 

The need to raise the level of the socialist 
international division of labor to a higher level 
is accentuated by the fact that the economic 
competition between the two world systems 
is entering a new stage, one in which the 
time factor is of the utmost importance. The 
basic economic task cannot be solved by each 
People’s Democracy separately. Fulfilment 
depends directly upon the extent and rates of 
development of the socialist international di- 
vision of labor. 

The need to raise this division of labor to 
a new, higher level is rendered even more 
imperative by the revolutionary changes in 
technology. It is only by co-operating with 
the Soviet Union and the other socialist 
countries that individual People’s Democra- 
cies can build specialized plants and factories 
of the required size in the machine-building, 
iron and steel and other industries, introduce 
continuous production based on automation, 
cut production costs to the minimum, ensure 
a market for mass production, keep in step 
with world technological developments and 
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thus accelerate the growth of labor produc- 
tivity. 

Czechoslovakia, for instance, has a relative- 
ly narrow and incomplete material base and 
a relatively developed metal processing indus- 
try, particularly machine-building. The prob- 
lem of her raw material and power needs on 
the one hand, and full utilization of capacities 
and raising the technological level and mass 
production in the machine-building industry, 
on the other, can be resolved only by devel- 
oping the international socialist division of 
labor. 

Utilization of all the possibilities presented 
by the division of labor among the European 
People’s Democracies is an important task. 
The constant consolidation and broadening 
of economic co-operation with the Soviet 
Union goes hand in hand with this. 


While the European People’s Democracies 
can overcome the shortage of their raw mate- 
rial and power resources and substantially 
increase mass production solely by developing 
the socialist division of labor, the position 
is different with regard to the Soviet Union 
and the Chinese People’s Republic. Both these 
powers possess vast territories, inexhaustible 
raw material resources and large populations. 
They are, therefore, able to utilize in far 
greater measure the benefits deriving from 
the division of labor in their own countries. 


The division of labor among the nations of 
the Soviet Union is, for the first time in his- 
tory, one based on the Leninist principles of 
equality and disinterested mutual aid, and is a 
model for the other socialist countries. 

Since 1955 the Council of Economic Mutual 
Aid has been working out the principles and 
methods of solving the complex and unprece- 
dented task of specialization and co-operation 
of production within the socialist system. 
The work done to co-ordinate plans up to 
1960 has furnished valuable experience. It has 
brought out the need to concentrate on devel- 
oping the basic industries and solving the 
main problems of economic links, with pro- 
duction specialization and capital investment 
being taken in the aggregate, in keeping with 
the general economic development of the 
socialist countries. 

The Moscow meeting of representatives of 
the Communist and Workers’ Parties of the 
countries which are members of the Council, 
held in May 1958, marked an important phase 
in expanding the socialist division of labor. 
The meeting marked a big step toward realiz- 
ing the Declaration of Communist and Work- 
ers’ Parties of the socialist countries. It took 
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as a starting point the fact that in the con- 
sistent struggle against nationalism and revi- 
sionism the ideological and political unity of 
the socialist camp had grown stronger. The 
socialist countries are now making another 
rapid advance in their economy, long-term 
plans are being drawn up and the advantages 
of the socialist system put to still better use. 
The meeting unanimously agreed that, in the 
interests of accelerating the expansion of the 
economies of the socialist countries, it was ne- 
cessary to co-ordinate economic construction 
on the basis of specialization and co-operation 
and in the first place, to concert plans for the 
basic interrelated branches. Agreement was 
reached to embark on the practical solution 
of these tasks, firstly in the field of raw 
material production, particularly of ferrous 
and non-ferrous metals, chemicals, fuel and 
agricultural raw-material — the shortage of 
which is holding back the socialist countries 
—and, secondly, in the sphere of industrial 
production, especially in machine-building 
(first and foremost in the European countries 
of the socialist world system), for the pur- 
pose of satisfying as fully as possible the 
needs of the socialist countries in machinery 
and plant. It was also decided to enhance 
the role of the Council of Economic Mutual 
Aid and its organizations. 

The decisions of the Moscow meeting were 
embodied in a series of practical measures 
by the Council’s Ninth Session last June. 
These included bilateral negotiations between 
the socialist countries on goods exchange and 
economic co-operation up to 1965. Such talks 
help in getting rid of bottle-necks, in co-ordi- 
nating plans for capital construction and 
production programs, taking into account the 
requirements of all the countries. Reciprocal 
deliveries are thus provided for directly in 
the production plans. 

Hence the pattern of each country’s econ- 
omy and its place in the system of the 
socialist division of labor becomes more clear- 
ly defined. Poland, for instance, delivers to 
the other socialist countries coal, ferrous 
metals, chemicals and machinery; the German 
Democratic Republic—machinery and chemi- 
cals; Czechoslovakia — machines and some 
raw materials, particularly coke and coking 
coal, and light industry goods; Hungary — 
machines, food and agricultural raw materials, 
bauxite and aluminum; Rumania — oil and 
oil products, food and agricultural raw mater- 
ials and machinery; Bulgaria — non-ferrous 
metals, food and agricultural produce, light 
industry products and machinery on an ever- 
increasing scale; Albania, too, is participating 
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in the division of labor to an ever-increasing 
extent. 

Co-operation between the socialist countries 
of Eurepe and Asia is growing. Of immense 
importance is the co-operation with the Chi- 
nese People’s Republic, whose rapid economic 
advance is speeding up the development of the 
entire socialist system and creating still great- 
er opportunities for the exchange of goods. 

Rising too is the role of the Soviet Union 
as the mainstay of the further development of 
the socialist international division of ‘abor. 
Her economic might offers immense possibili- 
ties for a proportionate development of the 
national economies, an essential factor for the 
development of the separate countries and ihe 
socialist camp as a whole. The Soviet Union’s 
economic progress and her growing trade with 
the other socialist countries are one of the 
motive forces of their economic development. 
Its deliveries of solid and liquid fuels help in- 
crease the power resources of those countries 
and improve their utilization. The growth in 
output of pig iron in the People’s Democracies 
is, in the main, based on iron-ore deliveries 
from the Soviet Union, which also supplies 
most of the raw materials needed for expand- 
ing their economies.* Deliveries of first-class 
Soviet machinery are decisive for the further 
advance and technological reconstruction, of 
the national economies in these countries. On 
the other hand, their manufacture of machines 
for the Soviet Union enables them to step up 
the mass production of machinery and gradu- 
ally specialize their machine building.** 

The decisions of the Moscow meeting are 
also being implemented through the Council’s 
trade commissions which deal with questions 
of expanding the main branches of industry. 
Joint efforts are being concentrated on ac- 
celerating development of those raw materials 
and power resources whose exploitation facili- 
tates economizing on public expenditure and 
improving the quality of the products. When 
necessary, the natural conditions of some 
countries are combined with the technological, 
material and financial possibilities of the other 
socialist countries.*** The possibilities of 
utilizing the Danube’s power resources and 

*The Soviet Union’s share in raw material exports to the 
Council of Economic Mutual Aid member-countries was in 
1957: oil—99.5 per cent, iron ore—79.2 per cent, manganese 
ore—97.6 per cent, copper—75.6 per cent, rolled metal—57.5 
per cent, cotton—67.7 per cent. 

**In the Czechoslovak deliveries of machinery and equip- 
ment to the Soviet Union for the period 1961-1965, production 
of three industries alone—the electric and diesel-electric loco- 
motivs, chemical equipment and machine tools—will amount 
to 40 per cent of the total volume of machines to be supplied 
to the USSR. 

***For instance, Czechoslovakia participates in the Polish 


sulphur industry and coal-mining, and in Albanian iron and 
nickel-ore mining. 


merging the power system of the People’s 
Democracies are being explored jointly, and 
the question of building a pipeline from the 
USSR to these countries is likewise being in- 
vestigated. Broad vistas are opening up jor 
the chemical industry. With regard to ferrous 
metallurgy, agreement has been reached to 
increase rolled metal production through spec- 
ialization and co-operation among the rolling 
mills in Poland, Hungary and Czechoslovakia. 

In machine building, specialization and co- 
operation are envisaged and machinery and 
equipment are to be produced primarily for 
the basic branches of the economy. This will 
make it possible to narrow the range of :na- 
chine-building output in the separate coun- 
tries and substantially increase the exchange 
of machinery. In keeping with these develop- 
ments questions of scientific-technical co- 
operation, exchange of scientific and technic- 
al information and the elimination of paral- 
lelism in research are being studied. This 
work should be carried on in conformity with 
the specialization of industry in each country. 
The countries are making a beginning with 
specialization in agriculture too with a view 
to utilizing in full measure the natural condi- 
tions of each. 

The Council’s recommendations on special- 
ization and co-operation of production and 
capital construction co-ordination in the basic 
industries, and the results of bilateral nego- 
tiations on goods exchange and economic co- 
operation will enable the member-countries 
to draw up long-term plans based on the most 
rational international division of labor. 

This important work of developing a sys- 
tem of international specialization and co- 
ordination of labor of the free and equal so- 
cialist nations is only in its infancy. But al- 
ready the superiority of the socialist system 
of division of labor over the capitalist system 
is clearly evident. 

The significance of the socialist interna- 
tional division of labor is that it accelerates 
ithe economic progress of the socialist coun- 
tries, strengthens their unity and solidarity 
and their political and economic ties, and cuts 
the time needed for the basic economic task 
— that of overtaking and surpassing the most 
developed capitalist countries in per capita 
production and consumption. 


III 


In no way whatever does the socialist in- 
ternational division of labor imply autarchy 
on the part of the socialist camp as a whole, 
or its economic isolation from the rest of the 
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world.* It follows from the Leninist principle 
of peaceful coexistence that the socialist and 
capitalist economic systems together form a 
single world economy, linked by a thousand 
economic threads. And this entity forms the 
economic base for the peaceful coexistence of 
the two world systems. The more developed 
the socialist division of labor, the greater 
the opportunities for exchange of goods be- 
tween the two systems. The proportions form- 
ed in the process of a planned division of 
labor among the socialist countries do not 
exclude but, on the contrary, include the pre- 
requisites for trade with the rest of the world. 
Trade with the capitalist countries furthers 
the economic development of the socialist 
countries,** but it is not, of course, the de- 
cisive factor. The socialist countries cannot 
overlook the fact that trade with the capital- 
ist countries presupposes the element of mar- 
ket fluctuations, of instability, which is at 
variance with the requirements of the plan- 
ned developinent of the socialist economy. 
Moreover, we should not lose sight of the 
fact that the foreign trade of the capitalist 
countries is subordinated to the interests of 
the aggressive policy of their ruling circles. 

There are big and ever-increasing opportun- 
ities for mutually advantageous relations bet- 
ween the countries of the two world systems. 
Whereas in 1950-53 this trade was practically 
at a standstill—partly as a result of the em- 
bargo policy — it more than doubled between 
1953-57, that is, when the international ten- 
sion eased somewhat. The failure of the em- 
bargo policy — a component of U.S. imperial- 
ist policy — was predetermined by the re- 
quirements of economic development. 

In connection with the economic blockade 
to which the young Soviet Republic was sub- 
jected by the capitalist countries, Lenin said: 
“There is a force that is greater than the 
wish, will or decision of any of the hostile 
governments or classes, and that force is the 
common economic world relations which com- 
pel them to take the path of intercourse with 
us.” (V. I. Lenin, Works, Russ. Ed., Vol. 33, 
page 129.) The economic advance of the so- 
cialist camp, on the one hand, and the econo- 
mic needs of the capitalist world, on the 
other, have already compelled the imperialist 
countries to revise their embargo policy some- 
what and, sooner or later, will lead to its com- 
plete abandonment. 

*When the Council of Economic Mutual Aid was set up it 


was noted that it was open to any country that accepted 
its principles and desired to co-operate with its members. 


**The capitalist countries’ share in the total volume of 


foreign trade with six of the eight Council members fluctuates 
from 20 to 40 per cent. 


The prospects for a considerable growth in 
trade between the Mutual Aid Council mem- 
bers and the capitalist countries of Europe 
are based on the possibility of reciprocal de- 
liveries’ of manufactured goods and raw ma- 
terials, on co-operation in exploiting raw 
material and power resources, on geogra- 
phical proximity.* It would be advantageous 
for both sides to resume the traditional econ- 
omic relations severed by the embargo policy. 
This would give the capitalist countries a 
market for years to come, increase the em- 
ployment of their production capacities and 
help them to get over the present crisis dif- 
ficulties. 


The economic progress of the socialist 
countries has paved the way for trade with 
the economically underdeveloped countries 
of Asia, Africa and Latin America.** No po- 
litical strings are attached to trade with 
these countries, it is based on respect ior 
mutual rights and interests; and features com- 
mon to the economic relations between che 
socialist countries also apply to this trade. 
This enables the underdeveloped countries to 
avail themselves of the benefits arising ‘rom 
the socialist international division of labor 
and to take a new place in world economy. 
In view of the non-crisis, planned character 
of the socialist economy, the extension of ties 
with the socialist countries ensures greater 
economic stability for the underdeveloped 
countries. Moreover, the importance of their 
relations with the socialist countries is de- 
termined not merely by the share of the lat- 
ter in their foreign trade; it is much greater 
because the very existence of these relations 
strengthens the underdeveloped countries’ 
economic position in relation to the imperial- 
ist powers. The handful of imperialist powers 
no longer have a monopoly of the export of 
machinery and equipment, a monopoly which 
they utilized to dictate terms to the under- 
developed countries. The latter can now buy 
from the socialist countries, on favorable com- 
mercial and credit terms, increasing quantities 
of machinery and equipment for their indus- 
trialization. Specialization and co-operation in 
the socialist world system and the resultant 
development of the socialist world market 
broaden the possibilities for stable markets 
for exports from the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 


*The agreement between Czechoslovakia and Austria provid- 
ing for mutually advantageous exchange of electric power 
and the negotiations on_the joint construction of a hydro- 
electric station at the Danube border can be cited as an 
example. 

**Exports of the Council members to the underdeveloped 
countries trebled between 1953 and 1957. 
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Official statements* and the practice of che 
imperialist powers reveal their desire to main- 
tain the underdeveloped countries as agrarian 
raw-material appendages, and to prevent them 
from industrializing their countries or, at least, 
to limit this industrialization and thus compel 
them to export mainly raw materials and 
semi-manufactured goods and continue to im- 
port their equipment. The imperialist powers 
export to the underdeveloped countries only 
negligible quantities of machinery for produc- 
tion of the means of production. 

Whereas the economic relations between 
the underdeveloped countries and the imper- 
ialist powers are in a critical state — the re- 
sult of the disintegration of the colonial sys- 
tem and the process of the economic 2man- 
cipation of the former colonial countries — 
their relations with the socialist countries, 
unhampered by antagonism, can be rapidly 
extended. 

The socialist international division of labor, 
by expanding resources and accelerating the 


*A report made to Congress in June 1955 by the special 
committee headed by Hoover stated that there should be no 
major industrial schemes in the countries of the Asian- 
African land-mass, with tlre exception, possibly, of Japan, 
nor should any large industrial enterprise be built, with the 
exception of those producing strategic materials. United 
States industrial aid to tlrese countries, the report said, 
should be limited to small-scale industry. 


rate of growth of the socialist system, creates 
new conditions for increased trade with the 
capitalist countries, for aid to the underdev- 
eloped countries and for strengthening the 
economic basis of the peaceful coexistence of 
the two world systems. 


* 


The socialist international division of labor 
is still in its initial stage. So far the grand 
prospects and the laws of its development are 
but opening up, the hurdles and difficulties 
are being overcome. The results already 
achieved show the potential implicit in the 
socialist division of labor. Its development 
expresses the objective laws of the socialist 
economic system. To know these laws and 
utilize them is the policy of the Communist 
and Workers’ parties of the socialist coun- 
tries, a policy aimed at strengthening mul- 
tilateral relations with a view to further ex- 
panding production and raising living stand- 
ards. 


The world balance of class forces is chang- 
ing rapidly in favor of socialism. The social- 
ist countries, steadily increasing their share 
of world production and consumption, are ex- 
erting an ever-growing influence on the world 
economy and on international life. 


Lessons from the Work 
of the Austrian Communist Party 


Johann Koplenig 


OVEMBER 3 marked the fortieth anni- 

versary of the Austrian Communist Party, 
which has always fought, at times under ad- 
verse conditions, for the interests of the work- 
ing class and the entire working people, for 
peace and socialism. 

A specifically dangerous form of reform- 
ism — so-called Austro-Marxism — which 
had taken root even before World War I, 
greatly impeded the development of the re- 
volutionary labor movement in Austria. 


After the war, the subsequent collapse of 
the Hapsburg monarchy and the profound up- 
heavals which shook the capitalist system, 
the objective conditions were ripe for the 
overthrow of bourgeois rule. With the founda- 


tions of capitalism sapped, the ruling class 
feared for its power, property and profits. 


Influenced by the October Revolution, our 
people were ready to fight for a socialist Aus- 
tria. In his ‘““Austrian Revolution” Otto Bauer, 
leader of Austro-Marxism, thus described the 
situation: “The great Russian revolution, 
which at a single stroke abolished exploita- 
tion forever, was glorified in every speech 

. The slogans — ‘Dictatorship of the Pro- 
letariat!’, ‘All Power to the Soviets!’ — rang 
out in the streets.” 


And true enough, Soviets of Workers’ and 
Soldiers’ Deputies sprang up in Austria too, 
and the government could not decide a single 
important issue without them. It was in this 
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situation, extremely favorable for the work- 
ing class, that Austro-Marxism came to the 
rescue of capitalism, counterposing its own 
Austro-Marxist path to the Marxist-Leninist 
path of the Russian workers and peasants. 

The Communist Party sought to get the 
Austrian working class to take the path of 
proletarian revolution mapped out by Lenin. 
But from the very beginning it found itself 
up against the Social-Democratic Party which 
greatly outnumbered it. The difficulties of the 
initial stage can be explained by the fact that 
our Party was not formed (as was the case 
in many other countries) with an existing 
mass base as a result of a split in social de- 
mocracy. For nearly fifteen years the Party 
waged a difficult but instructive ideological 
battle against Austro-Marxism which for a 
long time served as the banner of opportunist 
struggle against Marxism on a world scale 
as well. 


Lessons of the Fight Against 
Austro-Marxism 


Austro-Marxism was characterized by its 
masked struggle against the revolutionary 
movement in the shape of “left” demagogic 
phraseology, that is, it used Marxist terminol- 
ogy as a cloak for anti-Marxist practice. 

Unlike Ebert, Noske, Scheidemann and the 
other German opportunists who openly pro- 
claimed their hostility to the socialist revolu- 
tion and whose gangs attacked the revolution- 
ary workers, the Austro-Marxists, in words, 
advocated proletarian revolution and social- 
ism. Their opposition, they said, was simply 
to the Bolshevik way which, however suitable 
for Russia and backward capitalist countries, 
was the wrong way for industrially developed 
powers. This was a deliberate attempt <o 
evade the question of the revolutionary over- 
throw of capitalism by pleading the specific 
features of the Russian revolution. Their pur- 
pose was to prevent the socialist revolution, 
to divert the masses from the struggle {for 
power. By means of pseudo-radical phraseol- 
ogy, they retained control over the bulk of 
the class-conscious workers (who would have 
scorned an undisguised reformist policy), 
preventing the latter from taking the Marx- 
ist-Leninist standpoint and joining the Com- 
munist Party. 

This circumstance gave rise to grave com- 
plications in the period immediately after the 
founding of the Communist Party. Our Party 
was numerically small and to a large extent 
isolated from the masses of the workers. 
What is more, its inexperienced leadership 


‘4 


made serious mistakes. One was the boycott 
of the first general election, which Lenin cri- 
ticized as a manifestation of sectarianism. 
But even in the mid-twenties when, upon 
overcoming factional struggle and sectarian 
errors, Our Party became a Leninist one, it 
still remained weak organizationally, num- 
bering only a few thousand members. It was 
not represented in Parliament or in the Land- 
tags, and its influence in the factories and 
trade unions was negligible. The Social-De- 
mocratic Party was then at its zenith. 

At the time when fascism was on the 
march, both before and particularly after the 
street fighting in Vienna in July 1927,* the 
Communist Party. worked hard for a united 
front, organizing demonstrations, conferences, 
anti-fascist committees, and suggested joint 
militant action with the Social-Democratic 
Party; the Austro-Marxists never went be- 
yond pseudo-radical phraseology and did 
nothing to counteract the fascist provocations 
and the murder of the working-class leaders. 
They merely immobilized the workers and 
raised obstacles in the way of resistance. This 
policy of empty phraseology, together with 
their capitulation to reaction, sapped the 
strength of the working class and ended in 
its defeat in February 1934,** in the victory 
of fascism. 

Superficially it seemed that the work of 
the Communists had not yielded results. But 
the facts speak differently. The Social-Demo- 
cratic Party failed to withstand the test in 
February 1934. Thousands of its worker-mem- 
bers and functionaries joined the Communist 
Party in a matter of days. They realized that 
they had been misled, that it was the Com- 
munists who all these years had been point- 
ing out the correct road. 

When, at the time of the fascist putsch, the 
Social-Democratic leadership abandoned the 
rank and file to their fate, many clearly re- 
alized the worthlessness of the radical phrase- 
ology which had been used to restrain them 
from action against the fascists, to get them 
to “wait” for the “decisive battle”. They re- 
alized the correctness of the policy of the 

*On July 14, 1927, the court acquitted the fascists who had 
attacked a demonstration and killed two workers. Next day 
the working people of Vienna downed tools and marched 
through the streets in protest. The police opened fire on 
the unarmed demonstrators and after two days of street 
fighting killed 85 and wounded over a thousand people. 

**Having dissolved Parliament and outlawed the Communist 
Party and the Schutzbund (the armed groups of the Socialist 
Party), the government on February 12, 1934, abolished the 
remaining democratic liberties. The Schutzbund members 
supported by the Communists offered armed resistance to 
the government forces and the Heimwehr (the chief military- 
fascist organization of the Austrian bourgeoisie) which 
conducted searches in the working class quarters. After several 
days’ fighting in Vienna and in some of the large industrial 


towns the rising was crushed. Fascist terror set in and 
the Social-Democratic Party and trade unions were banned. 
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Communist Party which had countered this 
phraseology by unflagging work among ihe 
masses, bringing home to them the danger of 
fascism; and calling for struggle against it. 
Thus the guns of the bourgeoisie that des- 
troyed the blocks built by Vienna’s “Red” 
municipality shattered the Austro-Marxist il- 
lusions of capitalism gradually evolving into 
socialism. 

One cannot but see that to this day there 
are those in the labor movement who resort 
to radical phraseology and gestures in order 
to screen the policy of evading sharp class 
struggle and preventing a united working- 
class front. Pseudo-radical phraseology is de- 
signed to camouflage an anti-working-class 
policy with slogans which create a seeming 
coincidence of this policy with the actual 
sentiment of the masses, but which in fact 
are aimed at diverting the workers from con- 
sistent struggle for their interests and goal. 
This demagogy is a major obstacle in the way 
of proletarian unity, especially at a time when 
discontent is growing among Socialist work- 
ers and a process of differentiation taking 
place in the Socialist parties. It is used at 
times, perfidiously so, even by the dyed-in- 
the-wool reactionaries. A case in point is 
Hungary where in October 1956 the counter- 
revolutionaries used ‘‘workers’ councils” for 
the purpose of combating workers’ rule and 
people’s democracy. 

And so the valuable lesson that our Party 
has learned from its struggle against Austro- 
Marxism is the need constantly to expose ra- 
dical phrasemongering, which is disastrous 
for the working-class movement, to counter 
it by a genuinely revolutionary policy. 

Time, it is true, has discredited Austro- 
Marxism as an integrated theory. But the ex- 
perience of the ideological struggle waged 
against this variety of reformism is instruc- 
tive even now, for modern revisionism has 
much in common with the Austro-Marxist 
ideology. This is manifested in the program 
of the League of Communists of Yugoslavia. 
The Austro-Marxists regarded the Vienna 
municipality, which was run by the Social 
Democrats, as a “socialist island within the 
capitalist system”, while the latter-day revi- 
sionists claim that elements of socialism can 
be found in the contemporary capitalist world. 
Revisionist theories of the state and of the 
road to socialism also have much in common 
with the Austro-Marxist views which history 
has confounded. 

The bankruptcy of Austro-Marxism corro- 
borates the Marxist thesis that there can be 


no sharing of power between the bourgeoisie 
and the proletariat, while belief in a gradual 
wresting of power from the bourgeoisie and 
transforming bourgeois power into socialist 
power is an illusion. The bourgeois state ap- 
paratus must be destroyed and replaced by 
the new state apparatus of proletarian dic- 
tatorship, regardless of the form it will 
assume. 

February 1934 is an important milestone in 
the history of our Party. It was then, after 
jong years, that it broke through its isolation 
from the majority of the working class. In 
the difficult conditions of the Heimwehr fas- 
cist dictatorship the Communist Party was the 
main resistance force of the working class and 
of all democrats. 


For Independence and Neutrality 


During the Nazi offensive and the occupa- 
tion the national problem was the cardinal 
one facing the Communist Party in its ideol- 
ogical and political work. 

When German fascism embarked on its 
plans for world domination and threatened 
the independence of the European nations, the 
Communist parties, naturally, headed the re- 
sistance movements in defense of national 
sovereignty. The situation that arose in Aus- 
tria was very complicated. 

As early as 1870, when the unification of 
Germany under the aegis of Prussia, but with- 
out Austria, took place, Engels wrote in the 
foreword to his work The Peasant War in 
Germany that the Austrians would have to 
decide ‘what they want to be, Germans or 
Austrians . .. It has been obvious for a long 
time that they have to give up one or the 
other, but this has been continually glossed 
over by the petty-bourgeois democracy”. 

And although after the collapse of the Haps- 
burg monarchy the question what to be — 
Germans or Austrians — became more pres- 
sing, it remained open. The Christian-Social 
leaders and the Social-Democratic leaders as- | 
serted that Austria was not viable, that her 
salvation lay in alignment with Germany. The 
Social-Democratic leadership seized on this 
for the purpose of offering our workers the 
solace of a future revolution in Germany and 
of diverting them from the struggle for a so- 
cialist Austria. And when the Nazis with their 
cry of “One nation, one empire, one leader” 
set out to swallow up our country and to 
use it as a jumping-off ground in their drive 
for world dominion, the old question — Ger- 
mans or Austrians — became one of the des- 
tiny of our country. In this situation the Com- 
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munist Party alone, basing itself on historical 
facts, proved that the Austrians constituted 
a distinct nation, that the fight against 
fascism and German imperialism was at the 
same time a fight to uphold national indepen- 
dence and the class interests of the prole- 
tariat. 


The Party’s stand on this issue followed 
from its creative application of the Marxist- 
Leninist teaching on the nation to the speci- 
fic conditions of our country. The Party also 
had to combat not a few erroneous concepts 
among the workers. This struggle was made 
more difficult by the circumstance that it 
was conducted in extremely severe under- 
ground conditions when the Schuschnigg fas- 
cist regime, having taken over all media of 
influencing the public, advanced the thesis of 
“Austria as the second German state’. This 
denial of the existence of the Austrian nation 
played right into the hands of the Nazis. The 
extent to which this denial went can be seen 
from the fact that even after the annexation 
of Austria some of the Social-Democratic 
leaders described the Anschluss as “historical 
progress’. This attitude greatly complicated 
and retarded the growth of the resistance 
movement against the alien Nazi yoke and 
the Hitler war. 


The resistance movement, however, con- 
tinued to exist, with our Party playing the 
leading part in it. The Communists sabotaged 
war production, aided the foreign workers 
doomed by the Nazis to slave labor, conduct- 
ed underground explanatory work through 
leaflets and other means, and urged the sol- 
diers to desert the Hitler army. Members of 
the former Schutzbund, veterans of the war 
in Spain, and many other Austrians compelled 
to emigrate because of the fascist persecution, 
fought in the ranks of the Soviet Army, the 
French “maquis” and with the partisans in 
other countries. Partisan units were organized 
at home in Austria, while Austrian “freedom 
battalions” were formed in the Yugoslav Peo- 
ple’s Liberation Army and took part in the 
final stage of the war against German fas- 
cism. Austria’s modest contribution to her 
liberation was above all the result of our 
Party’s courageous struggle. 


The Party’s correct stand on the national 
problem during the fascist occupation and the 
war helped to rally the anti-fascists. Its mem- 
bers played the decisive part in saving the 
working class from sinking into the mire of 
pan-German chauvinism. Our Party lost thou- 
sands of members in the heroic struggle 
against German fascism and, by its theoretical 


work, made a notable contribution to the re- 
birth of an independent Austria. 

But the struggle for an independent and 
democratic Austria did not end even after 
the defeat of German fascism. In the compli- 
cated situation brought about by the cold war, 
when there appeared tendencies to convert 
Austria in one way or another into an 9ut- 
post of American imperialism against the so- 
cialist countries, into an appendage to resurg- 
ent German imperialism, and when the dan- 
ger arose of a territorial division of the coun- 
try, our Party concentrated its efforts on 
frustrating these schemes. 


Battling for an independent Austria, the 
Communists pressed for Great Power talks 
and worked to keep the country neutral and 
for non-involvement in imperialist combina- 
tions. Today everybody admits that the exist- 
ence of an independent and neutral Austria 
is an important factor making for the lessen- 
ing of international tension and safeguarding 
peace. And the fact that the idea of neutrality 
has been taken up by the vast majority of 
the Austrian people is also due in large meas- 
ure to the work of our Party. 


The struggle which the Austrian Commun- 
ists are now waging to consolidate the coun- 
try’s independence and to prevent foreign 
capital from penetrating its economy has its 
source directly in the Marxist-Leninist stand- 
point on the national problem. Capitalist Aus- 
tria lies at the junction of the capitalist and 
socialist worlds. This explains why the imper- 
ialists are so interested in our country. Al- 
though the plans for turning Austria into a 
shock-force spearheaded against the socialist 
countries have failed, this does not mean that 
in future the imperialist circles, especially the 
West German militarists, will not try in one 
way or another to involve Austria in their 
combinations. This striving is often masked 
by propaganda for bringing Austria into a 
“United Europe”, by linking it with such poli- 
tical organizations as the “Council of Eu- 
rope” in Strasbourg, or by various economic 
measures that would bind our country to 
Western Europe, such as, for example, the 
“free trade zone”. 


Penetration of industry by foreign mon- 
opoly capital, as we know from experience, 
especially endangers the nation’s independ- 
ence and neutrality. Under the nationalization 
laws adopted by Parliament shortly after ihe 
liberation, and the State Treaty of 1955, the 
enterprises of heavy industry formerly owned 
by German capital (which used them to pave 
the way for the Anschluss) became Austrian 
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state property. Consequently, the Commun- 
ists’ opposition to the attempts by West Ger- 
man monopolists to regain key positions in 
our economy, and to the claims of Anglo- 
American capital on Austrian oil, is in the 
interest of national independence. 


In the fight to maintain state ownership of 
the nationalized enterprises the national in- 
terests are interlocked with the everyday de- 
mands and basic aims of the working class. 


Nationalization and the Road to Socialism 


From 1945 onwards large enterprises and 
many branches of industry were nationalized 
on a scale greater than in any other capital- 
ist country. This was due to the fact that after 
the defeat of German fascism many factories, 
then ownerless, could be restored or com- 
missioned only through nationalization. Na- 
tionalization embraced 98 per cent of the iron 
and steel industry, 98 per cent of coal output, 
90 per cent of rolled metal, 94 per cent of non- 
ferrous metal, 91 per cent of the extracting 
and refining of oil, 46 per cent of the power 
industry, 31 per cent of engineering and me- 
tal-processing, a considerable part of the 
chemical industry, and so on. The Danube 
Steamship Co., and all the power stations, 
apart from those owned by municipalities or 
counties, were nationalized. Three big banks 
which controlled most of the remaining in- 
dustry were also nationalized. The Bank of 
Issue, however, was not affected by national- 
ization. This, and other steps taken by the 
Government, secured the grip of finance cap- 
ital on the banks and enterprises under its 
control. 


Our Party holds that in many respects na- 
tionalization is a positive factor in the deve- 
lopment of Austria. 


First, the workers of the nationalized enter- 
prises have registered gains which do sot 
obtain in the private sector. Since the nation- 
alized enterprises were the key industries, 
they secured for themselves in the immediate 
postwar years somewhat higher wages and 
other concessions (extra holidays, higher pen- 
sions, etc.). The privileges enjoyed by the 
workers employed in the enterprises then un- 
der Soviet control served as an example. The 
workers’ gains at the nationalized enterprises 
can be used as a lever by the entire working 
class in the fight for a higher standard of liv- 
ing, for jobs and other concessions 

Second, the nationalized enterprises facili- 
tate effective resistance to penetration by for- 
eign capital, and make it possible to extend 


and reinforce national-economic indepen- 


dence. 


The working class has a direct and deep 
interest in nationalization. Our Party works 
“to preserve and extend it”, as stated in its 
Draft Program Austria’s Road to Socialism 
(February 1958), for it ‘“‘sees in nationaliza- 
tion a means of strengthening the working 
class positions at present and of facilitating 
the transition to socialism in the future’. 

It is aware, of course, that nationalization 
under capitalism differs fundamentally from 
the socialist expropriation of the means of 
production and that as long as the bourgeoisie 
holds power, nationalization has nothing in 
common with socialism and bears a capitalist 
character. This Marxist-Leninist thesis is 
fully confirmed by the experience of Austria 
and other countries. The Austrian capitalists 
who. right from the outset were able to utilize 
the nationalized enterprises in their own in- 
terest are now angling to gain complete con- 
trol over them, i.e., to strengthen the influence 
of national and foreign capital, and effect 
their return to private ownership. 

In our country there are favorable condi- 
tions and a solid basis for overall nationaliza- 
tion of industry, transport and wholesale 
trade. But they are that and nothing more. 
They could play a positive part in the iran- 
sition to socialism, but this presupposes action 
to combat the attempts to undermine national- 
ization, to weaken the working-class positions 
in the state-owned enterprises and, especially, 
the attempts by national and foreign capital 
to gain control over the nationalized indus- 
tries. 

The experience of this struggle reveals that 
our Party’s stand on nationalization is correct. 
It was not easy to define this position, for, on 
the one hand, in the complicated conditions 
of the Four-Power occupation, the bourgeoisie 
and Right Socialists used nationalization as a 
demagogic slogan in their smear campaign 
against the Soviet administration of the for- 
mer Geirman property in Eastern Austria; on 
the other liand, our Party had to combat the 
dogmatic concepts in its ranks so that all our 
members should have a clear idea of the op- 
portunities provided by nationalization for 
the working-class movement. The fight to pre- 
serve nationalization is dialectically linked 
with the task of socialist construction after 
the overthrow of capitalist rule. The same 
link exists between upholding democratic 
rights against encroachments by reaction and 
the possibility of a peaceful transition to so- 
cialism. 
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Our Draft Program, Austria’s Road to So- 
cialism, makes the point that the socialist 
revolution can be carried through peacefully. 
Ever since 1945, when the fascist state ma- 
chine was destroyed, the bourgeoisie have 
been unable to build an armed organization 
which could be a reliable instrument wholly 
adapted to the task of suppressing the work- 
ing class. The Draft Program states that in 
view of Austria’s internal and external situ- 
ation, coupled with the greatly increased in- 
tiuence and might of the socialist camp head- 
ed by the Soviet Union, the working class 
can, given a profound social crisis, secure a 
peaceful way to socialism. This way, how- 
ever, is one of uncompromising class struggle 
by the workers and feasants, by all the work- 
ing people. “Evolution” to socialism is impos- 
sible, and the transition from capitalism to so- 
cialism is a revolutionary, not an evolution- 
ary, process, even if it takes place peacefully. 


The Draft Program points out that the 
peaceful way is only a possibility which has 
yet to be turned into reality, and this implies 
bitter struggle by the working people against 
capital. The Draft also states: 


“The point whether Austria can advance 
peacefully to socialism will be decided not 
only in a social crisis when it becomes pos- 
sible and necessary to fight directly for social- 
ism, but much earlier — in the course of the 
present and future class battles. Should ithe 
bourgeoisie again succeed, as was the case 
in the interwar period, in gradually abolish- 
ing the political and social gains of the work- 
ing class and the working people, in fully con- 
verting the state apparatus into a docile in- 
strument for suppressing the people, it will be 
impossible to overthrow its rule by peaceful 
means. But if the working class consolidates 
and extends its democratic rights, its social 
and political gains, it will be strong enough 
at the decisive momement to secure a peace- 
ful way to socialism.” 


And so the Draft draws the conclusion that 
the day-to-day struggle of the working class 
to uphold democracy against encroachments 
by reaction, for neutrality and peace, will de- 
termine whether these basic aims will be 
achieved easily or with difficulty. 


In this struggle our Party is working to es- 
tablish closer contact with the Socialist work- 
ers, to achieve unity of action against the 
oftensive of capital and reaction, to uphold 
the vital interests of the working people, 
against the danger of atomic war and for in- 
ternational disarmament. 


There are instructive examples in this res- 
pect. For a long time now the Party has been 
campaigning for Austria, as a neutral state 
in the heart of Europe, to combat the danger 
of atomic war and support first of all nuclear 
test suspension. This campaign has met with 
a wide response. And in the Socialist Party, 
too, despite an initial resistance, views akin 
to those of the Communists are making head- 
way. This was manifested in particular in he 
fact that Dr. Schaerf, the Socialist candidate 
for the Presidency and supported by the Com- 
munist Party, declared in the spring of 1957 
that, if elected, he would stand for interna- 
tional nuclear disarmament. 


Another example. Our workers are insist- 
ing on a shorter working day without any re- 
duction in wages. Some success has been 
achieved in this struggle, which is gaining 
momentum. The fact that this demand is now 
supported by all factory and office workers 
is in large measure the result of the Commun- 
ists’ persistent efforts over many years. 


Recent developments testify to the growing 
militancy of the working people and provide 
many examples of joint Communist and So- 
cialist action in the economic struggle and in 
the trade union movement, with the result 
that the Right Socialist leaders are finding 
it more difficult to collaborate with the capi- 
talists. 


United action by the working class imperils 
the coalition of the Socialist leaders with the 
nourgeoisie. That is why they are supporting 
the frantic anti-communism of the reaction- 
aries, the venomous weapon of the imperial- 
ist warmongers. 


Facts are Stronger than Anti-Communist 
Lies 


Anti-communism is the continuation of ihe 
old anti-Marxism which the defenders of <api- 
talism and the exploiting classes have long 
used and utilize now with a view to cloaking 
their anti-labor policy. The current anti-com- 
munism is aimed not only against the Com- 
munist Party but also against the working 
class, and the entire labor movement. The 
new feature is that it is spearheaded above 
all against the countries building socialism. 
Anti-communism is part and parcel of the 
imperialist policy directed against the pop- 
ular interests and peace. 

Anti-communism is also detrimental to the 
Austrian people and their independence; it is 
a danger to the working-class movement be- 
cause its main advocates in our country are 
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the Right Socialist leaders who still influence 
the majority of the workers. These gentle- 
men smear the People’s Democracies and 
communism in their press and propaganda. 
The new Socialist program likewise breathes 
animosity for communism and ithe countries 
under workers’ rule. Their “democratic social- 
ism”, it says, “being incompatible with -om- 
munism and capitalism,” intends to achieve 
its goal in struggle against capitalism and pro- 
letarian dictatorship. 

But theory and practice show that one an- 
not be an irreconcilable enemy of capitalism 
and simultaneously fight communism. Indeed, 
all the actions of the Socialist leaders are 
aimed at defending Anglo-American imperial- 
ism and diverting our working people *rom 
the struggle for a socialist Austria. For this 
purpose they are erecting barriers between 
the Austrian workers and the victorious work- 
ing class in the socialist countries. 

The facts of life, however, are stronger chan 
the false anti-communist propaganda. ‘fhe 
working people are becoming conscious that 


the radical changes in the world are due io 
the consolidation of the socialist camp and 
the disintegration of the colonial system. The 
high business activity of recent years evoked 
illusions concerning the stability of capital- 
ism even among the broad sections of ihe 
working class. But now that the first difficul- 
ties and the effects of the worsened economic 
situation are making themselves felt, the 
workers are beginning to feel that capitalism 
cannot guarantee their livelihood. In this situ- 
ation the role and responsibility of our Party 
becomes greater. 

The Communist Party has grown stronger 
ideologically and organizationally. Its success 
in the struggle against the Austro-Marxist 
variety of opportunism, for the country’s inde- 
pendence and neutrality, for united action by 
the workers for their everyday demands, is 
the guarantee that with the superiority of so- 
cialism becoming more clearly manifest the 
ideas of Marxism-Leninism will triumph in 
Austria, too, despite the obstacles and dif- 
ficulties. 


The Crisis of Democracy in France 


Francois Billoux 


RANCE is now experiencing a reactionary 

onslaught against democratic institutions. 

On June 1 de Gaulle came io power as che 
result of the coup in Algeria carried out 
through the medium of the big colonialists 
and treacherous army Officers, on the 9ne 
hand, and betrayal by the majority of che 
members of Parliament, on the other. The 
General was granted unlimited powers, in- 
cluding the authorization to draft a constitu- 
tion. To give the arbitrary regime the sem- 
blance of legality and constitutional backing 
a referendum was held on September 28. 
Four-fifths of the electorate voted “Yes” 
(17,600,000, or 79.25 per cent — “Yes”, and 
4.600,000 or 20.75 per cent — “No’’) for ‘te 
Gaulle’s draft constitution which represents 
grave threat to the Republic and its institu- 
tions. 

The offensive launched by big business has 
entered upon a new stage. What are the main 
reasons for this political crisis? What caused 
it? 


I 


Long before the war the French bourgeois 
rulers supported by the Social Democrats had 


attacked the idea of national independence. 
This explains their policy of non-intervention 
at the time of Spain, Munich and the “phoney 
war” of 1939. It was this policy that brought 
France to the catastrophe of 1940. The fact 
that at that time the big capitalists were con- 
cerned solely about their class interests was 
reflected in their slogan of June 1936: “Better 
Hitler than the Popular Front.” 


Then, after the debacle of 1940, what wor- 
ried them most of all was the question: which 
of the two camps offered the best opportunity 
for retaining their privileges. Ever since, .hey 
have been guided by the rule: “Never put all 
your eggs in one basket.’’ While most of the 
bourgeoisie collaborated with Hitler, some, 
led by de Gaulle, banked on an Anglo-Saxon 
victory and joined the Resistance. Gradually, 
and especially after Stalingrad when the de- 
feat of Germany became obvious, the big 
bourgeoisie resorted to double-dealing. The 
result was that their spokesmen appeared 
even in the Resistance Movement where they 
tried to ensure for themselves the leading 
role after the liberation. Some of them had to 
accept the program of the National Council 
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of Resistance, the implementation of which 
would have enabled France to occupy a wor- 
thy place in the world and give her people a 
progressive system. At the same time the 
wait-and-see policy in relation to the Resis- 
tance Movement and reluctance to start active 
military operations (even on French soil) in 
order to end the war as quickly as possible— 
which was also de Gaulle’s policy at the time 
—were one aspect of the ceaseless struggle 
which the big bourgeoisie waged against the 
people. 

Immediately after the liberation this strug- 
gle was prosecuted more actively. The work- 
ing class and its Communist Party, supported 
by the peasant masses, had borne the brunt of 
the Resistance struggle and the liberation. It 
was precisely this struggle of the people 
against the invader that enabled the Pro- 
visional Government first in London and later 
in Algiers to become something more than a 
group of emigres and to gain recognition as 
the representative of France. During the liber- 
ation struggle the Communist Party worked 
for the rebirth of the Republic, for renewal 
and extension of democracy, for a_ policy 
in keeping with the greatness of France. With 
a balance of forces that favored the working 
class and its allies (the working peasants, in- 
tellectuals and other middle sections in the 
towns), the working people and the democrats 
generally secured big gains which found re- 
flection in the Constitution of October 1946. 
This Constitution, though a step backward 
compared with that drafted in May, was, 
nevertheless, drawn up in a democratic spirit. 
The Constitution of October 1946 was the 
most progressive constitution which France 
had seen since the Revolution of 1789. Big 
banks, trusts and industrial monopolies were 
nationalized. State administration was, to a 
certain extent, placed beyond the control and 
pressure of the financial oligarchy. Opportu- 
nities arose for establishing new relations, 
peacefully, between France and her overseas 
territories. Being an ally of the United States, 
Great Britain and the Soviet Union, France 
resumed her place as a Great Power. The 
great gains of the Popular Front were re- 
stored and others won — the 40-hour week, 
paid holidays, extension of the rights of wor- 
kers’ representatives, social insurance and 
family allowances, old age pensions, the lease 
and métayage (sharecropping) statute, the 
Civil Servants’ charter. and so on. 

Never before had France enjoyed such 
freedoms. never had it such prospects, and 
never before had the demands of the people 
been so satisfactorily granted. 


In Parliament, in the government and 
throughout the country the Communist Party 
upheld not only the interests of the working 
class; it defended the social and democratic 
gains and stood for a strong and independent 
France in the interests of all French men and 
women. But this prospect was not to the liking 
either of the bourgeois rulers or the foreign 
imperialists. De Gaulle organized their first 
attack by refusing to share power with the 
newly elected sovereign Constituent Assem- 
bly and to co-operate with the ministers who 
had no desire to be mere errand-boys. The 
General resigned in January 1946, hoping that 
the difficulties would again swing him into 
the saddle. Addressing the members of his 
party (R.P.F.) on March 30, 1952, de Gaulle 
said: “If I resigned in 1946 and did not install 
a dictatorship it was simply because condi- 
tions were not favorable . . .” And he added: 
“We shall come as saviors only when the 
country is in a grave crisis.” 

However, de Gaulle had to wait six years 
for this “grave crisis” ... And it would never 
have come had it not been for the actions of 
the Socialist leaders. 

In January 1946 the Communists and So- 
cialists had an absolute majority in the Con- 
stituent Assembly. A Communist-Socialist 
government could have been formed which 
would have carried out the democratic pro- 
gram of the National Council of Resistance. 
But a Communist proposal to this effect was 
turned down by the Socialist leaders who 
preferred to see the Catholic M.R.P. in the 
government. The M.R.P., led by a group which 
expressed the class interests of the big bour- 
geoisie, was becoming increasingly influential. 
It was then that the United States increased 
its pressure, while de Gaulle stepped up his 
anti-communist campaign. The Communist 
ministers were ousted from the government in 
May 1947, despite the fact that by the end 
of 1946 the Communist Party had emerged as 
the strongest party in Parliament. The Social- 
ist leaders abandoned unity with the Com- 
munists and split the trade unions. This was 
the beginning of the misfortune which befell 
france, the source of the growing hardships 
Yor the working nonvulation, the source of the 
chronic crisis of French policv. 

Since then the class struggle has gained in 
intensity. The Marshall Plan came, and with 
it its consequences — the Atlantic Pact, Ger- 
man rearmament, increased military budgets, 
militarization of the economy, super-exploita- 
tion and impoverishment of the working peo- 
ple. Colonial adventures followed one after 
another. De Gaulle brutally suppressed the 
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rising in the Constantine Department (Alge- 
ria). In 1946 Blum’s Socialist government 
with the participation of Gaullist Admiral 
Thierry d’Argenlieu launched the war in Viet- 
nam which continued until July 1954. Re- 
pressions and violence were unleashed in Mad- 
agascar, Black Africa, the Antilles and Re- 
union Island. Then came the conflicts with 
Morocco and Tunisia and, in November, 1954, 
the Algerian war with all that has followed 
therefrom, including the Suez gamble. All this 
signified the failure of the attempts made by 
the French ruling circles to retain the old 
colonies by means of force. The times called 
for new relations based on mutual agreement, 
independence and equality. The establishment 
of new relations, for which the Communist 
Party has always striven, would have en- 
abled France to avoid many setbacks and 
find loyal friends in the nations that have 
already realized their aspirations or are in 
the process of doing so, no matter whether the 
French ruling circles like it or not. 

The working class and the people of France 
are opposed to this alien policy, which is 
costing them so much. On January 2, 1956, 
they gave 11 million votes to the Left depu- 
ties, who received a majority of nearly two 
million. France had not seen a majority of 
these dimensions even in 1936 when the 
Popular Front won victory. 

The people voted Left. But the govern- 
ments, despite their election promises, con- 
tinued the reactionary and colonial policy. 
This. as the Communist Party pointed out, 
could only disillusion the people, and such 
was the case. This was admitted by Daniel 
Mayer, the leader of the Left Socialists, who, 
apropos of the crisis, said: “In my opinion, 
everything began on February 6, 1956 (when 
Guy Mollet went to Algeria where he re- 
jected a peaceful solution of the Algerian 
problem—F.B.), when the political leaders vio- 
lated the agreement they had concluded with 
the people less than a month before.” 

The Communist Party immediately sound- 
ed the alarm against the dangers with which 
this policy was fraught and which ran coun- 
ter to the popular will, the policy of colonial 
adventures and infringing the rights of the 
people and the powers of the National Assem- 
bly. At its XIVth Congress held in July 1956 
in Havre, not to mention the earlier period, 
the Communist Party urged the Socialist wor- 
kers and all Republicans to unite in order to 
avert the impending danger of reaction and 
fascism. As this danger drew nearer, the Cen- 
tral Committee in October 1957 suggested 
a compromise agreement with all the Left 


parties in the interests of democracy and 
peace. In December, our Party declared, in 
the words of Maurice Thorez, that an intense 
struggle had begun in the country between 
the forces of fascism and democracy. Yet the 
Socialist leaders and the leaders of the par- 
ties expressing the interests of the small and 
liberal bourgeoisie rejected any alliance with 
the working class and its Communist Party. 
This was the case in May this year, at the 
time of the reactionary onslaught on the oc- 
casion of the coup in Algeria and Ajaccio, at 
the very moment when the idea of a govern- 
ment of the Left had the growing support of 
the nation. This was also the case on June 1 
when the Socialist leaders of the Guy Mollet 
type and others turned the scales in favor of 
the Right, in favor of the reactionaries and 
dictatorship, and made de Gaulle Prime Min- 
ister. 

Thus, de Gaulle’s advent was facilitated not 
so much by the coup in Algeria, as by the 
connivance and backing of the parties which 
have directed the policy of France for 11 
years. And not contrary to their wishes but 
precisely because of them was de Gaulle able 
to seize power. Their spokesmen, by the way, 
hold posts in his government together with 
the stooges of the trusts and big banks. 

In short, de Gaulle was brought to power 
by the colonialists, financial magnates and 
big industrialists. His coming to power signi- 
fies not a departure from the policy of the 
past eleven years but the best way of con- 
tinuing it. 

II 


The September 28 referendum was a vic- 
tory for the reactionary forces and a setback 
to the working class, the Communist Party 
and the democratic forces generally. 

True, many peasants, artisans and intellec- 
tuals said “No”; but the bulk of the middle 
sections in the towns and in the countryside 
voted “Yes.” Moreover, a big section of the 
social and political strata under the influence 
of the democrats — non-Communists — also 
voted ‘“‘Yes.’’ With rare exceptions, the work- 
ing people and intellectuals infected with 
reformism voted for the Constitution. Lastly, 
over a million people, especially poor sec- 
tions who had long given their votes to the 
Communists, also plumped for the Constitu- 
tion. 

How are these results to be explained? 

It should be stressed first of all that the 
referendum (as is always the case in France) 
was in reality more of the nature of a plebis- 
cite. Burying in oblivion the heroic struggle 
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and victims of the Resistance, the bourgeoisie 
had been trying for fifteen years to create the 
legend that France had been liberated by one 
man—de Gaulle. School children are told this 
from the first class, and it had particularly 
influenced those who reached voting age in 
1944 and later. Plebiscites tend to mix in a 
single answer absolutely contradictory politi- 
cal aspirations. The ‘‘Yes” attracted the votes 
of quite different people around a single per- 
sonality. This is precisely what the Catholic 
La Croix said the day after the referendum: 
“Contradictory hopes concentrated around the 
personality of de Gaulle.” This can be seen 
from an analysis of the reasons why many 
democrats said “Yes.” 


One of the main reasons was the desire 
for political change, a desire hitherto not sat- 
isfied because the Left parties (except the 
Communists) never honored their election 
promises, because their boycott of the Com- 
munists prevented an alliance of the Repub- 
lican forces. Millions of men and women had 
tired of voting for the promised political 
change which, of course, never materialized. 
Leaders who advanced Left election programs 
pursued a Right policy after the elections. 
This had somewhat discredited Parliament in 
the eyes of many. Indeed, Parliament seemed 
to them a breeding ground of political in- 
trigue where a group of politicians decided 
the fate and composition of governments in 
defiance of the will expressed during the gen- 
eral elections. The confusion about the demo- 
cratic system, deliberately cultivated by the 
reactionary bourgeoisie, was fertile soil, and 
de Gaulle’s demagogy. proclaiming the col- 
lapse of the “system” (parliamentary democ- 
racy), was shouted from the housetops. The 
masses, not seeing in Parliament a body which 
really satified their desires and demands, en- 
suring economic and social progress, turned 
away from it. Because of this a large section 
of the population had lost faith in democ- 
racy, blaming it for what those who con- 
stantly violate the democratic order should 
be blamed for. Systematic violation of democ- 
racy resulted in weakening, not strengthen- 
ing, the democratic spirit of the masses. 


On the other hand, for eleven years the 
national pride of millions of Frenchmen had 
been affronted by the servility of a succession 
of governments bowing to foreign powers, 
above all to U.S. imperialism. The American 
imperialists, far from ceasing to back the 
reactionary, colonial policy of the French 


government, did not scruple, on occasion, to 
oust France 


from her colonies, as was the 


case in South Vietnam. In return for their 
“support” they demanded that France restrict 
the development of her economic resources, 
pursue an anti-national policy in the sphere 
of power resources, sacrifice the interests of 
her spiritual and technological progress, put 
her economy on a war footing, subordinate 
her trade to their directives and agree to 
German rearmament and the appointment of 
General Speidel as commander of the NATO 
troops stationed in the very heart of the 
country. Before drawing up a budget French 
ministers had to go to Washington. In all this 
de Gaulle’s nationalist demagogy found fer- 
tile soil. 


Instead of realizing that genuine changes 
could be made, provided democracy was re- 
spected or, to be more exact, extended, the 
Republicans deemed it ncessary to find a 
man of Providence. They believed that this 
would give France a strong and stable gov- 
ernment which would end the chronic minis- 
terial crises, use new ‘methods’ in settling 
domestic issues and speak to other countries 
with the voice of authority; their belief was 
that de Gaulle would guarantee the indepen- 
dence and grandeur of France. 


But one of the main factors which deter- 
mined the attitude of people during the 
referendum-plebiscite was the Algerian war. 
It was this issue which contained all the ele- 
ments of the political crisis. This problem was, 
if not the source, then at least the immediate 
cause of the crisis. Millions of Frenchmen 
believed that de Gaulle had the answer to 
this question and, more generally, to the 
fundamental question facing our country — 
that of freeing the colonial peoples and estab- 
lishing a new kind of relationship with them. 
So, the “Yes” vote united both the colonial- 
ists and advocates of the war to the bitter 
end and the ordinary people longing for peace 
in Algeria. There is a real and genuine de- 
sire among the French people to see peace 
in that country. But this does not mean that 
all the democratic forces accept the idea of 
peace based on Algeria’s independence. Not 
at all. It goes without saving that the ‘Yes’ 
of a worker, even a reformist, is different 
from that of the colonialist in Algeria. But 
both of them agree that ‘Algeria should be 
retained by France.” As Maurice Thorez said 
in his summing un at the Central Committee 
meeting on October 4: “The contradictions 
among the ‘Yes’ voters do not exclude fea- 
tures common to them, even if they are not 
fully aware of this, even if they do not admit 
it: the French who cannot be considered ultra- 
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colonialists want peace, but with Algeria 
maintained—I will not say under the yoke, 
but in the wake of our country.” 

It is a fact that despite the explanatory 
work and appropriate measures taken by the 
Communist Party, part of the working class 
and a greater part of the petty bourgeoisie 
are strongly influenced by imperialist ideol- 
ogy, the ideology of the ruling nation, a colo- 
nial power. The Communist Party has instill- 
ed the spirit of proletarian internationalism in 
the masses without making any concessions 
on fundamentals, but the colonialist poison, 
administered in big doses, is still having its 
effect. France has exercised colonial rule for 
over a century. Her empire had a population 
of about 60 million souls. This, naturally, has 
greatly influenced the thinking of wide sec- 
tions of the petty bourgeoisie and even of 
the working class. The colonialist ideology, 
cultivated in many generations by the school 
text-books, has penetrated to the masses, in- 
cluding a part of the working class. Bourgeois 
ideologists have skilfully manipulated the idea 
that conquest and colonial rule are ‘“demo- 
cratic.” On what grounds? Because they were 
effected by governments of the French Re- 
public, and because they brought to the ‘“‘back- 
ward” nations and feudal slaves “freedom” 
and the “principles of the French revolu- 
tion’! It should be noted that, especially after 
the war, the Right Socialist leaders deliberate- 
ly and systematically, drop by drop, injected 
the venom of nationalism and chauvinism into 
the peasants and the urban petty bourgeoisie 
and also into the workers under their influ- 
ence. It should be borne in mind that the 
super-profits extracted from the colonies con- 
stitute one of the economic conditions for the 
development of social democracy. As Maurice 
Thorez put it at the above-mentioned Central 
Committee meeting: “Agreeing with the vio- 
lence and tolerating it, i.e., the war in AI- 
geria, and not doing anything to oppose it, 
some think: ‘This regime (a dictatorial regime 
—Ed.) will never be installed in France,’ but 
should it come, then those who have had a 
hand in the game run the risk of getting their 
fingers burnt.’”’ That was how some people 
thought at the time of Munich; a few years 
later France herself experienced war and sub- 
jugation. Recent events prove once again how 
right Marx was when he said that “a nation 
which oppresses others cannot itself be free.’ 
Their colonial policy has, increasingly, led the 
French rulers to the Right, to reaction. The 
offensive against democracy and liberties has 
been stepped up, and anti-communism has 
become the leading political principle. 


One of the main reasons why part of the 
working class voted ‘“‘Yes’’, was the effect of 
the colonialist ideology, and the desire for 
peace in Algeria, but an Algeria under French 
rule. Utilization of this sentiment in the de 
Gaulle propaganda, especially by the Right- 
wing Socialist leaders, was intensified, to say 
nothing of other factors, by the switch in the 
Algerian policy of the French big bourgeoisie. 
“Many French capitalists,” said Maurice 
Thorez, ‘are interested above all in the Sa- 
hara oil. They hold that it might be possible 
to find methods other than war for maintain- 
ing their colonial rule; all the more so be- 
cause war, in their view, may lead to a situa- 
tion in which ultimately everything would be 
lost. . . . Should the policy of big capital 
triumph which, precisely because of the acute 
situation today, will be pursued in other 
forms, should this be the meaning of de 
Gaulle’s advent to power, then it follows that 
the Algerian question will be solved by the 
elements who exert the real influence in poli- 
tics—monopoly capital and the finance oli- 
garchy, all those whom we call imperialists. 
This means that the big capitalists will show 
the small colonialists in Algeria fighting for 
integration, for a French Algeria, and who are 
fully resolved to ‘make the Arabs sweat,’ that 
they, too, can, when the occasion requires it, 
make concessions to the Algerians. And in- 
deed, the most important thing for them is 
to retain the approaches to the oilfields and 
consolidate their positions.” 

The purpose of the Gaullist demagogy was 
to mask the class interests of the big bour- 
geoisie with hypocritical phrases about the 
national interests and it was largely instru- 
mental in spreading illusions among the broad 
sections of the population. 

Then there was another important factor 
which impelled the hesitant Republicans and 
democrats to vote “Yes.” This was the ab- 
sence of unity among those who appealed for 
“No.” Many ordinary people thought and said: 
“The Communist proposals are, of course, 
good; but how can they be realized, how can 
the pressing vital problems be solved when 
there is no agreement between the Left group- 
ings?” And so the division among the Left dis- 
credited beforehand the action which the “No” 
supporters could have taken in order to bring 
about the changes desired by the masses. This 
meant that the opponents of the Gaullist con- 
stitution had no perspective, saw no way out 
of the crisis in the event of their rejecting 
the constitution. This means that the French 
bourgeois rulers were, and are, able to impose 
their rule only by taking advantage of the 
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split in the democratic forces, in the working 
class in the first place. The role of disrupters 
was played first and foremost by the Social- 
ist leaders who, after splitting the political 
and trade-union unity of the working class, 
disorientated a large part of the democratic 
forces and reconciled the people under their 
influence to the colonialist slogans and the 
weakening of democracy. 

The reactionary propaganda made the most 
of this situation. All means were used to en- 
sure victory for de Gaulle. Press, radio, televi- 
sion and cinema—all were at the disposal of 
his government. In face of this furious on- 
slaught the Communist Party was practically 
the only political party to campaign against 
the constitution. The other forces who appeal- 
ed for a “No” vote did little to make their 
positions and arguments known. They even de- 
clined the Communist proposal for joint ac- 
tion. 

In addition, police persecution was stepped 
up. During the last few days before the 
voting the government virtually established a 
state of emergency, especially in the big 
towns. Armed police surrounded factories and 
government offices and patrolled the streets. 
Acts of violence were perpetrated against 
“No” supporters; encouragement was given to 
fascist gangs who attacked the premises of 
the Communist and democratic organizations 
and assaulted their active members. 

Another reason for the huge vote for de 
Gaulle was the intimidation and the bogey of 
disorder and civil war preached by the Gaul- 
list propaganda. Intimidation was widely used 
among the petty bourgeoisie in town and 
countryside; it swayed the less conscious sec- 
tions even of the working class. 

Nor were the views of the Algerian Na- 
tional Liberation Front on the methods of 
struggle on French soil helpful in uniting the 
democratic forces. Progressive men and 
women in France deeply sympathize with the 
Algerian patriots in their struggle against 
imperialism which resorts to brutal means of 
oppression. But some actions of the Algerian 
Front seemed to our people to be neither 
correct nor of any use. They did not serve 
the common cause of the Algerian and French 
peoples, the cause of struggle against im- 
perialism. 

Lastly, in summing up the results of the 
referendum we should mention another point: 
were there any faults and defects in the 
Party’s work? Yes, there were, and they 
should be rectified. For example, a moderate 
but firm tone in articles and speeches of the 
Party leaders was not always followed during 


the campaign; at times extremely sharp ex- 
pressions were used. Our contact with the 
masses, possibly, left much to be desired, be- 
cause we had no inkling that about a million 
and a half of our voters would say “Yes.” In 
other words, the Party’s ability to rally the 
masses was not always up to the occasion. 
These defects played their part, but, as Mau- 
rice Thorez said at the Central Committee 
meeting (October 3 and 4) which discussed 
the referendum results, “they could not 
change the relation of class forces and the 
inner dialectics of their development. Marx- 
ism teaches us,” he stressed, “that the Party 
can and must influence the relations between 
the class forces, influence their development 
by enlightening and organizing the masses 
taught by their own experience. But the Party 
alone can neither abolish these class rela- 
tionships nor turn them in another direction.” 


In the situation which developed, the Com- 
munist Party could do no other than go 
against the tide. Certainly, the Party pays 
very close attention to the sentiments of the 
masses, to their opinions. But it cannot adapt 
itself to the transient sentiment of the masses. 
In order to fulfil its historic mission, the Com- 
munist Party, for the purpose of preparing a 
new advance, is obliged at times to go against 
the stream. Such was the case at the time of 
Munich in 1938 and during the ‘phoney 
war” in 1939. It was only the firm stand taken 
by the Party at that difficult time that en- 
abled it later to become the driving force in 
the struggle against the invader and the trai- 
tors. At this time, too, the millions of French 
men and women, who voted “Yes” on Sep- 
tember 28, will soon be grateful to the Com- 
munist Party for its unflinching defense, re- 
gardless of intimidation. of the common 
interests of the working class, the nation and 
the Republic. 


Ill 


Such are the conclusions drawn from the 
situation by the Communist Party and by all 
the democrats who did not succumb to the 
wave of sentiment. 

Our faith in the future of French democ- 
racy is based first and foremost in that 4,600,- 
000 people said ‘“‘No.” These men and women, 
chiefly workers and drawn mainly from the 
more class-conscious sons and daughters of 
the working class, are our solid gain. Their 
undoubted consciousness and political matur- 
ity constitute a firm basis for developing the 
struggle of the democratic forces. The leading 
force of this struggle, the Communist Party, 
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has emerged unbeaten from the campaign 
against the referendum. 


Our faith is also explained by the fact 
that, as a pro-Gaullist Socialist leader has 
said, “the Right cannot affirm that 80 per 
cent of our compatriots all of a sudden ac- 
cepted their political pronouncements on 
home, foreign or Algerian affairs.” 

Large numbers of those who voted “Yes” 
have nothing in common either with big 
capital or with its representative—de Gaulle. 
Together with the millions of ‘No’s” who 
did not give in to the dictatorship, they will 
comprise the majority that will enable France 
to find a way out of the gamble in which 
she has been involved. We can say this for 
sure because during the campaign we estab- 
lished contact with Socialists, Radicals and 
democrats of various trends, with some 
branches and even departmental organizations 
of the Socialist and Radical parties, with 
branches of the reformist and Catholic trade 
union movement, and with the teachers’ 
unions. 

And, lastly, our faith in the future of French 
democracy is based on the fact that the real 
sense of the Gaullist “solutions” is bound to 
manifest itself and conflict with the opinion 
of the people. Clearly, none of the big poli- 
tical problems that have confronted our coun- 
try for many years, can be solved by the re- 
actionary de Gaulle government otherwise 
than to the detriment of the masses. The poli- 
tical actions of this government will certainly 
confirm that de Gaulle is not an arbiter stand- 
ing above classes, but that he expresses 
the interests of the ultra-reactionary capital- 
ists and is the man of the monopolies and the 
big banks. The Communist Party, by conduct- 
ing explanatory work, by guiding the eco- 
nomic and political struggle that is bound to 
arise from the contradictions of the new Gaul- 
list “system,”’ will help our people to gain 
valuable experience. It will do all in its power 
to accelerate the accumulation of this experi- 
ence, to make it less painful and less costly 
for the working class, for the people and for 
the country as a whole. 

The immediate task is to fight for the unity 
of all democratic forces and, first and fore- 
most, to win over the Socialist workers and, 
generally speaking, all the democrats who 
were deceived on September 28. The Commu- 
nists, upholding democracy, are missing no 
opportunity to unite with the Republicans 
who, while not sharing the Communist view 
on the need for socialism, are ready. to 
fight for republican liberties, though well 


aware of the desire of the Communists to lead 
the working class and the people to socialism. 

In a letter addressed to the Socialist work- 
ers, circulated in hundreds of thousands of 
copies, the Central Committee stated that in 
the future, too, we shall persist in our search 
for working-class unity, “being deeply con- 
vinced that this unity, the alliance of the re- 
publican forces, is a decisive factor. The work- 
ing people must, above all, rely on them- 
selves, on their close contact, on their alli- 
ance and active intervention for the purpose 
of bringing about changes... .” 

The new Constitution, of course, greatly 
diminishes the role of the representative 
bodies. It is also clear that the new electoral 
law, which will be the basis for the November 
elections, represents a real juggling with uni- 
versal suffrage, and the purpose of this mons- 
trous system (which the bourgeoisie was com- 
pelled to reject after the war) is to cut down 
the Communist representation. 

But this will not prevent the Communists 
from using every opportunity, including Par- 
liament, in order to uphold the working peo- 
ple’s demands for freedom and peace. A reso- 
lute Communist group in Parliament, even if 
it will be numerically less as a result of the 
new electoral law—a caricature of democracy 
—will be a firm opposition, the foundations 
for a new unity of republicans. 

The blows struck at democracy in France 
in no way change the theses of the Twen- 
tieth Congress of the CPSU on the transi- 
tion to socialism and the problems of unity. 
Our Central Committee has unanimously ap- 
proved the statement made by Maurice Tho- 
rez: “In no circumstances,” he said, “shall we 
deviate from the theses, formulated in 1946 
and endorsed ten years later by the Four- 
teenth Party Congress, on the possibility of 
achieving socialism peacefully, on the role that 
can be played by a parliament expressing the 
genuine will of the people and relying on the 
people.” 

Still valid is the thesis that as a result of 
the Second World War the balance of con- 
flicting class forces has changed radically on 
a world scale. The rise of the socialist world 
system, the disintegration of colonialism, the 
narrowing of the social base of bourgeois rule 
and the growing might of the working class 
and its Communist parties make it possible 
to say that socialism can be achieved by dif- 
ferent means in different countries, including 
the non-violent and parliamentary way, under 
the leadership of the Communist parties; this 
is now a feasible prospect. It is precisely for 
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this reason that the big bourgeoisie are striving 
to destroy their own democracy and the par- 
liamentary institutions through which, despite 
restricted rights, the working class can exer- 
cise considerable influence. Transition to “re- 
action all along the line,” to “strong govern- 
ment,” to naked dictatorship of the bourgeoi- 
sie cannot, however, take the previous form of 
fascism, for fascism has completely discredit- 
ed itself and its crimes are still too fresh in 
people’s memories. That is why the bour- 
geoisie is seeking other forms and other 
methods to realize its dictatorship. In these 
conditions Lenin’s words are more appropri- 
ate: “Just as socialism cannot be victorious 
unless it introduces complete democracy, so 
the proletariat will be unable to prepare for 
victory over the bourgeoisie unless it wages 
a many-sided, consistent and revolutionary 
struggle for democracy.” Today, as never be- 


fore, the Communists must intensify their 
struggle so that the desire for change which 
inspires the French people becomes embodied 
in the struggle for the regeneration, protec- 
tion and extension of democracy. 

%* % * 

The working class and the people of France 
are waging a hard struggle on a difficult sec- 
tor. It would be wrong to regard this sector 
in isolation from the great world-wide popu- 
lar fight for peace, national independence, de- 
mocracy and socialism. There are, of course, 
tasks, primarily the vital task of blocking the 
way to reaction, which devolve solely on the 
French working people and democrats. 

But despite the obstacles and difficulties, 
the working people of France know that the 
achievements of the socialist camp and of 
the world peace camp will help them sub- 
stantially to bring their own victory closer. 


The Socialist Reconstruction 
of Bulgarian Agriculture 


Stanko Todorov 


HE socialist reconstruction of agriculture 

is one of the most outstanding gains of 
the Bulgarian Communist Party and the work- 
ing people of Bulgaria since the revolution of 
September 1944. The rise and consolidation 
of the co-operative system in the Bulgarian 
countryside signify the triumph of socialism 
in all spheres of social production. The Com- 
munist Party’s experience in the socialist re- 
construction of agriculture is an example of 
creative application of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Marxism-Leninism to the specific 
conditions obtaining in our country. 

* * * 

The 1877-78 Russo-Turkish war of libera- 
tion played for Bulgaria the role of a bour- 
geois-democratic revolution. It abolished the 
feudal system of the Ottoman Empire. Nearly 
all the land passed into the hands of the peas- 
ants, and agriculture in the nascent Bulgarian 
state took the form of small-scale commodity 
production. This did not mean, of course, that 
there was no class differentiation or capitalist 
exploitation of the poor and middle peasants 
and farm laborers. Class differentiation set 
in immediately after the peasants seized the 
land of the Turkish feudal lords, while ex- 


ploitation existed in loathsome forms of usury 
and “zelenicharstvo’’*. 

Although there were not many kulaks 
among the peasant population in capitalist 
Bulgaria, they owned a fairly big part of the 
cultivated land: holdings exceeding 15 hec- 
tares** made up 2.6 per cent of the total 
peasant households, but they accounted for 12 
per cent of the cultivated area, had draught 
animals and productive livestock, machinery 
and implements, creameries and oil-presses, 
mills, combing machines, grocery stores and 
taverns. This enabled them to hold the poor 
peasants in economic dependence. Still, com- 
pared with other countries the percentage of 
landowners was not very great. Whereas from 
30 to 50 per cent of the land in many coun- 
tries was owned by the landlords and capital- 
ists, Bulgaria in 1934 had only 562 farms 
over 50 hectares, accounting for a mere 1.7 
per cent of the total land area. 

Before the September 1944 revolution and 
in the years following it, in fact, right up 


*The plight of the working peasants often compelled 
them to sell the crop “green”, on the stalk. This became known 
as “zelenicharstvo,”’ a» word’ that: as come down. among the 
people as typifying a ruthless form of capitalist exploitation. 


**1 hectare = 2.471 acres. 
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to the consolidation of co-operation, the 
small peasant holdings were steadily breaking 
up. The extent to which this had developed 
is revealed by the 1946 census figures. By 
that time there were 1,103,874 peasant hold- 
ings totalling 4,386,000 hectares—an average 
of 3.98 hectares per farm compared with 4.96 
in 1926. Prior to the introduction of large- 
scale co-operation the peasant holdings were 
parcelled out into approximately 12 million 
plots of 0.38 hectares each. 

People’s power found agriculture in a most 
backward state, with an extremely weak ma- 
terial and machinery base, poor yields and 
low livestock productivity. The Party and 
People’s Government explained to the peas- 
ants that the sole way to abolish poverty and 
avert ruin lay through the co-operative move- 
ment. 

The nationalization of industry in 1947 
ensured a balanced development of our econ- 
omy along socialist lines, and paved the way 
for a rapid growth of the productive forces 
and industrialization of the country. Agri- 
culture was called upon to supply the swiftly 
expanding industry with raw materials and 
the growing urban population with food. But 
the primitive peasant economy was unequal 
to these tasks. Acute contradictions between 
industry and agriculture developed. 

“The nationalized industry,” Georgi Dimi- 
trov pointed out in his report to the Fifth 
Congress of the Party in 1948, “developing 
under the laws of extended socialist repro- 
duction, that is, increasing production yearly 
and founding new enterprises, will make 
greater demands for foodstuffs and agricul- 
tural raw materials. The growing require- 
ments of industry, the urban population and 
the army cannot be satisfactorily met by low- 
productive small-peasant farms. This poses 
point-blank the question of the socialist re- 
organization of agriculture simultaneously 
with the socialist reconstruction and develop- 
ment of industry. The people’s democratic 
power and socialist construction cannot rest 
for any length of time on two different bases 
—on a large-scale and centralized socialist 
industry and on a scattered, backward and 
low-productive agriculture. Agriculture must 
be placed gradually, but systematically and 
perseveringly, on a new technical base—that 
of large-scale production, uniting the indi- 
vidual holdings into large-scale mechanized 
producer co-operatives.” 

A vital pre-condition for the victory of the 
co-operative system was the establishment of 
the proletarian dictatorship and the promo- 
tion-and. strengthening of the worker-peasant 


alliance. The leading role in this alliance be- 
longs to the working class as the most pro- 
gressive and revolutionary class. It alone, 
under the Communist Partys’ leadership, is 
able to organize and rally the peasants in 
the common struggle for the socialist re- 
construction of society. 

The National Agricultural Union (NAU) ac- 
tively helped to consolidate friendship be- 
tween the workers and peasants. Experience 
has proved that worker-peasant unity in Bul- 
garia can be realized only through joint action 
by Communists and the NAU members. The 
Communist-NAU alliance is deeply rooted, 
having been established in the joint struggle 
against fascism. It gained in strength during 
the years of people’s rule and is now ex- 
pressed in vigorous joint work by the Com- 
munists and the NAU members for the build- 
ing of socialism in our country. 

Another important factor was the expan- 
sion and consolidation of socialist industry 
which ensured the necessary technical base 
for agriculture. 

The financial aid received, and still being 
received, from the people’s democratic gov- 
ernment has also helped greatly in the matter. 
Between 1948-1958 the state invested 4.5 
billion leva in agriculture and granted the 
co-operatives a credit of about two billion 
leva on very favorable terms. It allocates con- 
siderable sums yearly for agricultural re- 
search, training personnel for the co-opera- 
tives, and for agro-technical and animal hus- 
bandry development. 

A sound industrial base for our socialist 
agriculture was set up through the organiza- 
tion of a network of machine and tractor 
stations. 

The success of co-operation in the country- 
side was furthered by the long traditions of 
the co-operative movement in our country. It 
arose and developed under capitalism as a 
means of self-defense by poor and medium 
peasants against capitalist exploitation. The 
Party always strongly supported this move- 
ment, but at the same time warned the mem- 
bers of the co-operatives that their efforts 
against capital would fail if they stood aside 
from the common struggle of the workers 
and peasants for complete emancipation from 
the capitalist yoke. 

Under the impact of the achievements of 
collective farming in the Soviet Union, the 
first producer co-operatives arose in our coun- 
try in the pre-revolutionary period, but they 
inevitably had the special features and con- 
tradictions of large-scale capitalist farming. 
Under capitalism, these co-operatives were 
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not able to solve the economic problems of 
our countryside, nor could they improve the 
standard of living of the small rural produ- 
cers. The Party explained to the peasants 
that they could find an outlet from their dire 
economic and political plight only by over- 
throwing capitalism and replacing it by so- 
cialism. 

With the Soviet Union’s help and by wide- 
ly utilizing the Soviet experience of collec- 
tive farming, our country was able, with com- 
parative ease, to overcome the difficulties of 
the socialist reconstruction of agriculture and 
to ensure its rapid advance. 

In the initial stages of co-operation, to- 
gether with wide-spread mass political work 
and propaganda about the advantages of the 
co-operative system, a number of major poli- 
tical, economic and financial measures were 
implemented which furthered its rapid de- 
velopment. Of particular importance was the 
agrarian reform law passed in 1946, under 
which some 230,000 hectares were expropriat- 
ed from the large landowners. Some of this 
land passed into the hands of the state, while 
the remainder was distributed among the 
127,000 farm laborers and peasants with small 
plots. This reform dealt a decisive blow to 
the capitalist elements in the countryside and 
gave powerful backing to the co-operative 
system. 

The People’s Government gave the new 
co-operatives generous material help. A law 
on the producer co-operatives passed early in 
1945 helped the young co-operatives in their 
first steps. Under the law the co-operatives 
were exempted from state and local taxes 
for the first three years, and state and com- 
munity lands were transferred to them free 
of charge. They were accorded priority in the 
allocation of building materials, the use of 
state and community quarries and sandpits, 
in acquiring seeds and plants, pedigree cattle, 
and so on. The state granted favorable credits 
for their building and production needs. 

Observing the Leninist principle of volun- 
tary entry and resolutely combating the issue 
of bureaucratic orders in setting up co-opera- 
tives, the Communist Party did not permit 
this complex process to develop blindly. It 
guided the co-operative movement, ensuring 
that it became a mass, nation-wide and organ- 
ized movement. It worked perseveringly in the 
organizational, political and cultural spheres 
with the aim of winning the confidence of the 
peasants and leading them along the socialist 
road. 

The Party’s struggle for the victory of so- 
cialism in the countryside was not an easy 


one and was accompanied by inevitable diffi- 
culties. It was essential to break the resis- 
tance of the hostile elements who endeavored 
to sow confusion and mistrust among the 
peasants; to overcome their vacillation, which 
arose from their nature as small proprietors, 
to rectify errors and shortcomings encounter- 
ed in forming the co-operatives and to over- 
come doubts in some insufficiently steeled 
Party members. 

The adoption of the Model Co-operative 
Rules, their popularization among the peas- 
ants by speakers from the Party and Father- 
land Front, and the successes of the first co- 
operatives demonstrated to the small peasants 
the economic advantages accruing from co- 
operative farming. Therefore they joined the 
co-operatives not under compulsion, but be- 
cause they were convinced of their advan- 
tages. 

The years 1950 and 1951 marked a turning 
point in the co-operative movement. During 
this period the number of co-operatives rose 
to 2,739, they embraced 52 per cent of all the 
peasant households, and the co-operative land 
made up about 60 per cent of the area under 
cultivation. The first Five-Year Plan targets 
(1949-1953) for the producer co-operatives 
were fulfilled ahead of schedule. Since then 
the concentration has been on strengthening 
the producer co-operatives organizationally 
and economically, and on improving this form 
of co-operation, chosen by the Party and the 
people. 

Analyzing the concrete conditions of farm- 
ing in Bulgaria and the Soviet experience in 
the socialist reconstruction of agriculture, 
our Party came to the conclusion that to 
unite the working peasants into producer co- 
operatives would be the correct path for our 
country. At the Fifth Party Congress in 1948 
this form of co-operation was recognized to 
be the most suitable and has since established 
itself as the only way for the peasants’ tran- 
sition to socialism. This is explained chiefly 
by the forms of land ownership and land ten- 
ure in the pre-revolutionary village. As stated 
previously, in Bulgaria, as distinct from other 
countries, capitalist development in agricul- 
ture had not yet brought about sharply differ- 
entiated forms of land ownership and peasant 
groups. There was no need, therefore, to set 
up agricultural producer co-operatives of a 
different type. 

Proceeding from the agrarian relations that 
had taken shape in Bulgaria, the Party came 
to the conclusion that co-operation with the 
peasants retaining private property in land 
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was the most painless way of solving the 
agrarian problem. 

In pre-revolutionary Bulgaria there were 
more than one million small holders who, 
though owning little land, regarded them- 
selves as proprietors. And when the Party 
was considering the problem of nationalizing 
the land it could not overlook this factor. 
Nationalization would have met with no sup- 
port from the numerous small owners, among 
whom the private-property instinct was 
strong; this would have created additional 
difficulties in getting the peasants to join in 
the socialist revolution and would have weak- 
ened the worker-peasant alliance. The Party 
correctly concluded that with the existence of 
Soviet socialist society and the growth and 
consolidation of the socialist world system, 
private ownership was not an insuperable ob- 
stacle to the peasants’ transition to the so- 
cialist mode of production. The producer co- 
operatives provided the required form of co- 
operation, under which the land remained 
the private property of the co-operative mem- 
bers, although used in common. Private own- 
ership of land by the co-operative members is 
recognized economically in the form of rent. 

Rent, as it exists in the producer co-opera- 
tives, is a new economic category and does 
not reflect relations of exploitation. It forms 
a small part of the co-operative income and 
is distributed not according to the amount and 
quality of labor expended, but according to the 
size of the plot contributed. That part of his 
income which the co-operative member ob- 
tains in the form of rent does not bear the 
character of capitalist surplus value and does 
not contain elements of exploitation, for it is 
not the owner of the land who determines 
the amount of rent, nor is it the average rate 
of profit; it is regulated by the co-operative 
Rules and fixed by the general meeting of the 
members: The rent represents a compromise 
with the middle peasants who are in the over- 
whelming majority in the Bulgarian country- 
side. This compromise made it easier’to get 
masses of the middle peasants to join the 
co-operatives. 

The existence of rent does not cast doubt 
on the socialist character of the producer co- 
operatives. But this does not mean that their 
nature will not change in the future. For the 
producer co-operatives to become consistently 
socialist farms we must abolish private prop- 
erty in land which is expressed in the rent 
paid to the co-operative members. The de- 
velopment of the producer co-operatives 
shows that they are not an immutable form, 
but are continually going forward. The co- 


operatives now are not what they were in 
their early years. As they grow stronger 
organizationally, economically and financiatly, 
their members voluntarily and consciously 
lower the rent step by step or even abolish 
it. In the course of their development, the co- 
operatives are growing into consistent social- 
ist farms of the Soviet collective-farm type. 
With the organizational and economic streng- 
thening of the producer co-operatives, the re- 
lation is changing between income distribut- 
ed according to the amount of work per- 
formed and that distributed according to the 
amount of land contributed; income in the 
form of rent is declining absolutely and rela- 
tively, and rent is thus losing its significance 
as an essential factor of the producer co- 
operative. This is proved by the data on the 
distribution of income in the past few years. 
According to the Model Rules adopted at the 
Producer Co-operatives’ Second National Con- 
ference in 1950, over 70 per cent of income 
was distributed among the members accord- 
ing to the amount of work performed and 
up to 30 per cent in the form of rent. Under 
the Rules adopted by the Third National 
Conference in 1953, distribution according 
to work performed should account for over 
75 per cent, while rent must be less than 25 
per cent. Only an average of 4.92 per cent 
of the total co-operative income was actually 
distributed last year in the shape of ground- 
rent. Decisions taken at the meetings of over 
1,300 co-operatives (there are 3,250 in Bul- 
garia) abolished rent in their co-operatives 
and income in these is distributed only on 
the basis of socialist principle, that is. accord- 
ing to the quantity and quality of the work 
performed in social production. 

The building of socialism in agriculture 
through producer co-operatives, in which, as 
distinct from the collective farms, the mem- 
bers retain ownership of the land and receive 
rent for it, is not incompatible with the meth- 
ods by which the Soviet peasants came to 
socialism. The general laws governing the 
socialist reconstruction of agriculture, with 
some special features, operate in our ccuntry- 
side too. The abolition of rent will solve the 
problem of abolishing private ownership of 
land and of converting the producer co-opera- 
tives—a specific type of socialist agricultural 
enterprise with remnants of private ownership 
—into completely socialist-type farms. 

One of the laws of the transition from 
capitalism to socialism is the abolition of 
the kulaks as a class. In the process of the 
socialist reconstruction of agriculture, Bul- 
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garia solved this problem in a different way 
from the Soviet Union. In the actual condi- 
tions of our country, and with the existence 
of the socialist camp, we did not think it 
necessary to accelerate the abolition of the 
kulaks as a class, but pursued a policy of 
consistently restricting and ousting them. Our 
radical social and economic changes consid- 
erably weakened the kulaks economically and 
this made it possible to eliminate them grad- 
ually as a class of exploiters. A highly im- 
portant role in destroying the economic base 
of the kulaks was played by the system of 
obligatory state deliveries in accordance with 
the amount of land owned, by a progressive 
income tax, and compulsory purchase of large- 
scale privately-owned agricultural implements 
and enterprises for processing agricultural 
raw material. Implementation of these meas- 
ures broke the economic power of the kulaks 
and, simultaneously, the Party’s large scale 
political work wiped out their influence among 
the peasant population. 

After the victory of the co-operative sys- 
tem, and when the economic power of the 
kulaks had been smashed, they were allowed 
to join the co-operatives but not to occupy 
leading posts. In settling this question the 
Party proceeded from the assumption that 
socialist production relations and collective 
labor would re-educate many of the former 
kulaks. This did not mean, however, that all 
ex-kulaks, upon becoming co-operative mem- 
bers, relinquished the idea of re-establishing 
their rule in the countryside. Attempts to 
weaken labor discipline, to pilfer public prop- 
erty and spread hostile rumors were some of 
the methods used by the remnants of the 
kulaks to resist the new system. But these 
were isolated cases. For the opponents of the 
co-operative system it is becoming increasing- 
ly difficult to harm socialist construction. 

There are no class antagonisms in the co- 
operatives, no overt opposition to the prin- 
ciples of co-operative farming. As the co- 
operatives become stronger the social distinc- 
tions between individual groups of peasants 
steadily disappear and they are becoming a 
homogeneous class. All co-operative members 
are in the same position where the means 
of production are concerned, and it is this 
that converts the peasantry into a homoge- 
neous class. The conditions which divided the 
peasants and split their forces have beer: 
abolished for ever in the producer co-opera- 
tives. Relations among the members are based 
on friendly co-operation and socialist mutual 
aid. The ultimate transformation of the pea- 


sants into a homogeneous class of socialist 
workers depends, mainly, on the further de- 
velopment and strengthening of the producer 
co-operatives. 

The rise of the producer co-operatives sig- 
nifies the implementation on Bulgarian soil 
of Lenin’s great co-operative plan. The vic- 
tory of the co-operative system in our coun- 
tryside vividly demonstrates the strength o: 
this plan and the creative application in Bul- 
garian conditions of the fundamental prin 
ciples of Marxism-Leninism. 

Our Party’s policy on agriculture wit: 
strongly approved by the delegates of th. 
thirty-six fraternal Communist parties attend- 
ing our VIIth Congress last June. Comrade 
Khrushchov, for example, said: “The forms 
of producer co-operatives in agriculture work- 
ed out and applied in the People’s Republic 
of Bulgaria are an example of the efficient 
combination of the general laws of the social- 
ist transformation of agriculture with the 
concrete conditions and peculiarities obtain- 
ing in Bulgaria. The experience of your Party 
has confirmed «nce again that notwithstand- 
ing national peculiarities there is no other 
way of bringing the broad peasant masses to 
socialism other than Lenin’s tried and tested 
co-operative plan.” 

Questions of leadership of the co-operative 
movement acquired especial importance dur- 
ing the mass influx of the peasants. The pro- 
ducer. co-operatives are the correct form of 
establishing socialist farms, but the main 
thing is—what content to give to this form 
and who will guide the co-operatives. The 
Party set the task of ensuring that they were 
headed by people boundlessly loyal to the 
cause of socialism, people unafraid of diffi- 
culties and capable of ensuring a high level 
of material well-being and a cultured life for 
the co-operative members. 

In furtherance of a Central Committee de- 
cision, over 4,000 experienced industrial work- 
ers were recommended for leading posts in 
the co-operatives, particularly the backward 
ones, with a view to improving the organi- 
zational and political work of guiding them. 
This has enabled many of the backward farms 
to catch up with the economically strong 
co-operatives. 

The decisions adopted by the April 1956 
meeting of the Central Committee and the 
measures subsequently taken contributed 
greatly to strengthening the co-operative sys- 
tem and expanding agricultural production. 
Mistakes in planning and organizing produc- 
tion were rectified, prices of some farm pro- 
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duce items were revised, those for manufac- 
tured goods reduced, and the state deliveries 
system improved. Each co-operative was given 
the right to determine its own methods of 
organization and the payment system, on 
the basis of its own experience and that of 
the foremost farms. Co-operative members 
now qualify for state pensions: men at 60 
and women at 55. 


ok 


The struggle waged by the Bulgarian Com- 
munists for the reconstruction of agriculture 
along socialist lines has been wholly success- 
ful. The co-operative system has triumphed. 
The peasants—numerically the biggest class 
in our country—have abandoned the capi- 
talist path and have taken the road of social- 
ist construction. This historic victory enabled 
Comrade Todor Zhivkov, First Secretary of 
the Central Committee, to declare in his re- 
port to the Party’s VIIth Congress: 


“From this rostrum we can note with satis- 
faction that the Bulgarian Communist Party 
without wavering, overcoming difficulties, 
learning from and creatively applying the 
historic experience of collective farming in 
the USSR, and with the active assistance of 
its militant comrades—members of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Union—has traversed this 
difficult and thorny path with credit, and 
the Bulgarian peasants are the second in Eu- 
rope to have won the great battle of building 
socialism in the countryside.” 

The political and economic significance of 
this victory goes beyond the confines of our 
country. The success attained in agriculture 
vividly testifies to the great creative power 
of socialist ideas. These achievements are 
our modest contribution to the peaceful com- 
petition between the socialist and capitalist 
systems, between capitalist and sociaiist ag- 
riculture. 

Co-operation has eradicated a number of 
evils in farming which the bourgeoisie en- 
deavored to overcome by palliatives, in their 
attempts to prove that small peasant farming 
could ensure big incomes and a high standard 
of living for the peasants. The co-operative 
system has been instrumental above all in 
doing away with the endless breaking un of 
the land and the class differentiation of the 
peasantrv. In place of the former 1.100.000 
individual. primitive households we now have 
3.250 large scale farms of about 1.200 hec- 
tares each. This makes it possible steadilv to 
raise the intensiveness of asrienIture, extend 
irrigation and use mineral fertilizers, to cul- 


tivate hitherto unused land and to convert it 
into vineyards and orchards. 

Convincing proof of the growth of socialist 
agriculture is provided by the higher crop 
yields, as can be seen from the following 
table: 


Average Yield Per Hectare in Centners: * 
1934-39 1939 1953-57 1957 


Wheat 12:5 13.1 14.2 16.2 
Barley 13.0 14.9 16.7 18.0 
Maize 11-7 13.2 15.4 19.1 
Sunflower 8.3 9.6 10.7 11.3 
Beet 157.0 176.7 161.3 228.5 


The yields would undoubtedly have been 
considerably higher, had our amalgamated 
and mechanized agriculture received mineral 
fertilizers in adequate quantities. The Party 
and Government, fully realizing that the main 
obstacle to higher yields is the shortage of 
mineral fertilizers, are taking steps to ac- 
celerate the building of chemical fertilizer 
works so that beginning with 1962 our farms 
will obtain a yearly minimum quantity of 
200 kg. of mineral fertilizers per hectare of 
land. 

The expansion of the commonly-owned sec- 
tor, i.e., the increase in the basic means of 
production, is proof of the achievements of 
the producer co-operatives. Every year they 
are increasing the range of implements, head 
of cattle, crop area and irrigated lands, and 
are putting up production buildings. Between 
1951-57 the value of their basic means of 
production per 100 hectares of cultivated land 
rose from 96,000 to 206,400 leva. If we con- 
sider the state investments in the machine 
and tractor stations, we shall see that each 
100 hectares of co-operative land account for 
294.400 leva of the basic means of production. 

Our agriculture has now at its disposal 
about 29,000 tractors (in terms of 15 h.n. 
units). more than 5.300 combines, 4.800 
threshing-machines, 6,800 trucks, thousands 
of tractor-drawn mowers and the necessary 
number of trailers. The importance of these 
achievements stands out with particular force 
if we comnare them with the pre-revolution- 
ary period when Bulgarian farms had only 
3,000 tractors, and no trucks, combines or 
other machines. More than a quarter of the 
peasant households had no draft animals, 
about half the peasants used the wooden 
plow, while 21 per cent of the small farm- 
ers lacked even the most primitive agricul- 
tural implements. Only 0.2 per cent had trac- 


*1 centner = 100 kilograms or 220.5 Ibs. 
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tor-drawn plows, 2.5 per cent had drill seed- 
ers, 1.2 per cent reapers and 0.4 per cent 
threshers. 

In assessing the role played by the machine 
and tractor stations in developing and streng- 
thening the producer co-operatives, the Party 
and Government have drawn the conclusion 
that it is not necessary, at the present stage 
of producer co-operative development, to re- 
organize the machine and tractor stations as 
has been done in the Soviet Union, for many 
of the farms as yet are not economically 
strong enough to purchase the machines from 
the state. Moreover, our machine and tractor 
stations have not yet lost their importance, 
have not become outgrown as a form of 
state leadership of the producer co-operatives, 
and as an economic ‘ink between industry 
and agriculture, town and country. 

Volume of output has grown as a result of 
the development and strengthening of the 
co-operatives. In 1952, 2,041,000 tons of wheat 
were grown; this figure rose to 2,375,000 tons 
in 1957, of which 1,998,000 tons, or 84 per 
cent, were supplied by the producer co-opera- 
tives. During this period production of corn 
rose from 487,000 to 1,461,000 tons, of which 
the producer co-operatives supplied 1,076,000 
tons, or 74 per cent. Livestock produce is 
increasing steadily, some 885 million liters 
of milk being obtained in 1957 as against 619 
million in 1952. 

This rapid growth is the direct result of 
the steadily rising productivity of labor. In 
crop cultivation, for instance, labor produc- 
tivity in 1957 was 24 per cent higher than 
in 1951. The figures are most striking when 
compared with those of the pre-revolutionary 
period. Between 1934-1939 an average of 3.21 
man-days were needed to grow 100 kg. of 
wheat, whereas in 1957 the co-operatives ex- 
pended only 1.54 man-days; for corn the 
figures were respectively 5.15 and 2.27 man- 
days; for sunflower 9.4 and 3.6. 

Rising labor productivity is accompanied 
by lower production costs. In 1957 the cost 
of growing one kilogram of wheat was 23 
per cent less than in 1956, of maize—35.4 
per cent, sunflower 15 per cent, cotton—34 
per cent and tobacco—19 per cent. 

The introduction of a sales system has 
strengthened the co-operatives and has pro- 
vided added incentives for their members. 
This measure is all the more important in 
view of the fact that the marketable sur- 
pluses of socialist farming are steadily grow- 
ing. Whereas in 1933 only 19 per cent of 
the wheat produced was channeled to towns, 


in 1957 the figure had risen to 39 per cent: 
the quantity of grapes for the market rose 
from 23 to 60 per cent; milk—from 36 to 47 
per cent; wool—from 15 to 66 per cent, and 
so on. It should be borne in mind that 66.5 
per cent of our population live in the coun- 
tryside, therefore it is not surprising that a 
considerable part of the farm produce goes 
to meet the needs of the rural population. 

Reinforcing the producer co-operatives or- 
ganizationally and economically, extending 
their material and technical base and raising 
labor productivity, have greatly helped to in- 
crease the incomes of the members, as the 
following figures testify: in 1953 the co-oper- 
atives received 84,833 leva in cash from each 
100 hectares of cultivated land, in 1957 this 
had risen to 158,130 leva. In 1950 work on 
the co-operative brought a family an average 
income of 2,268 leva, in 1957, 6,666. It should 
be borne in mind that the commonly-owned 
sector is not the only source of income for 
the co-operative members — their personal 
plots also bring in a certain sum. Moreover, 
their incomes are expended on personal needs 
only, for they have no need to allocate a 
portion for production requirements as is 
the case with the individual peasants. It is 
not fortuitous, therefore, that the co-operative 
members can deposit more money in the 
savings banks. In 1957 the deposits amounted 
to 1,324 million leva. 

The steadily growing purchasing power and 
the increased trade in the countryside are 
the direct outcome of rising incomes; com- 
pared with 1951 the volume of trade doubled 
in 1957. 

The large-scale building of modern brick 
houses in the villages is striking proof of the 
improved standard of living, 388,000 houses 
having been built between 1945-57. This 
means that in 14 years of people’s rule over 
one-third of the peasants have built comfort- 
able dwellings for themselves. 

Another indication of the rising material 
and cultural level of the peasants is their 
desire to give their children a secondary and 
higher school education. The rural population 
thirsted for knowledge even before the revo- 
lution. This is confirmed by the relatively 
large proportion of literate people in the 
countryside. and by the network of village 
libraries. But it was the revolution that really 
brought education within the reach of everv 
Bulgarian peasant. During the 1956-57 study 
year 99.64 per cent of the children elisible for 
compulsory education were enrolled in 
schools. In 1946 only 387,000 people had a 
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secondary or higher education; by 1956 this 
figure had grown to 813,000, which is 11 
per cent of the population. About 85 per cent 
of the children finishing the VIIth grade con- 
tinue their education in secondary general- 
education or technical schools, and in peda- 
gogical, :agricultural and industrial training 
colleges. 

The higher incomes and better material and 
cultural conditions inspire the co-operative 
members with optimism and confidence in 
the morrow. 

The achievements of the co-operatives, 
however, do not signify that all the problems 
of agriculture have been solved, that we no 
longer have difficulties or shortcomings. Diffi- 
culties there are, partly as a result of the 
opposition by remnants of the class enemy, 
and partly as a consequence of the inade- 
quate training of our officials and the ex- 
treme economic backwardness of some rural 
districts.:Our agriculture, naturally, is still a 
long way from the level of production reach- 
ed by economically advanced countries. Con- 
sequently the VIIth Party Congress proclaim- 
ed that the cardinal task facing agriculture 
was to make full use of the land, machines 
and other basic means of production, ensure 
maximum output per land unit with the mini- 
mum expenditure of labor, material and finan- 
cial means, obtain higher crop yields and 
livestock productivity, higher incomes for 
the producer co-operatives and their mem- 
bers. The slogan of the day for workers on 
the land is: to catch up in production per 
land unit and per capita consumption with 
those European countries having an intensive 
agriculture. 

Since the VIIth Congress, agriculture, like 
the rest of our economy, has made further big 
advances. The initial results of the fulfilment 
of the Third Five-Year Plan (1958-1862) show 
that we have reserves, that we can accelerate 
the rate and shorten the time for reaching the 
targets. It is typical that the proposals to 
fulfil the plan ahead of schedule have come 
from the Party branches in the enterprises, 
in the co-operatives, state farms and the 
machine and tractor stations. At its meeting 
in October this year, the Central Committee, 
meeting the desires of the urban and rural 
working people, headed a nationwide move- 
ment for fulfilling the Third Five-Year Plan 
in four years, and, for some branches, in an 
even shorter period. 

A movement is under way now to increase 
the irrigated area by 500,000 hectares as 


against the 200,000 envisaged in the plan. 
Work is proceeding at full speed to utilize 
land with low productivity by terracing and 
converting it into orchards and vineyards. 
These measures are being carried through in 
the main by the co-operatives themselves. 
Many of them are already increasing their 
contribution to the non-distributable fund 
from 5 per cent of the total income—as was 
the case hitherto—to 30 per cent in order to 
accumulate the means for the implementation 
of far-reaching schemes. Since the small co- 
operatives are unable to carry out these new 
projects, their members have come to the 
conclusion that the time is ripe for amalga- 
mation, to enlarge their co-operatives. Amal- 
gamated large-scale co-operatives afford 
greater opportunities for the development of 
the productive forces. 


Fulfilment of the difficult task of bringing 
vast masses of peasants on to the socialist 
path necessitated much organizational and 
educational work by the Party. The victory 
of the co-operative system became possible 
in such a brief space of time only because 
this great movement was led by the Com- 
munists. They worked perseveringly and ten- 
aciously to overcome the difficulties in the 
way of establishing the new system in the 
countryside, and correctly carried out the 
Party’s policy. This is the sole explanation 
for the fact that even during the most diffi- 
cult periods not a single co-operative was 
dissolved. 


There are more than 150,000 members and 
candidate members of the Party in the vil- 
lages, co-operatives and machine and tractor 
stations. This is a powerful force which, 
given proper guidance, can work miracles and 
by its example inspire enthusiasm and lead 
the co-operative members, machine-operators 
and agricultural experts in the struggle to 
bring the Party’s decisions to life. 

Firmly and confidently the people of Bul- 
garia are going forward along the path of 
building socialism. They are working to im- 
plement the Party’s policy, for they are con- 
vinced of its correctness. Their efforts and 
the efforts of the Party are now directed 
towards fulfilling the main economic and po- 
litical task set by the VIIth Party Congress 
—the task of further developing socialist so- 
ciety through strengthening the production 
base of socialism and deepening the socialist 
consciousness of the working people. 
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On the Draft Program of the — 
Japanese Communist Party 


For a Peace-loving, Independent 
and Democratic Japan 


Kanji Miyamoto 


HE Party Program was one of the main 
items on the agenda of the Seventh 
Congress of the Japanese Communist Party. 
The Central Committee’s detailed report on 
this item evoked a lively discussion. In view 
of the character of the discussion the Con- 
gress postponed a final decision on the draft 
as a whole and decided to continue the dis- 
cussion. Some of its theses, however, were 
adopted as a program of action for the im- 
mediate future. 


I 


Up to the Congress (July, 1958) the Party 
had been guided by the Program of Immediate 
Demands adopted at the Fifth Party Con- 
ference in August 1951. This program played 
an important role in its time. When the 
American imperialists launched their aggres- 
sion in Korea and aggravated internationai 
tension, when, contrary to the Potsdam 
Agreements, they tried to make Japan even 
more dependent on the U.S.A. through the 
medium of the San Francisco Treaty, the 1951 
program called for struggle against American 
imperialism and proclaimed as a basic aim 
of the future revolution, deliverance of the 
country from U.S. domination. Stressing that 
the separate peace treaty framed by the Unit- 
ed States was the road to war against the 
Soviet Union and China and that “the Ameri- 
can imperialists aimed at involving Japan in a 
new aggressive war designed to ensure, with 
the hands and blood of the Japanese, their 
dominion in Asia’, the 1951 program called 
upon Japan to take the way of peace and 
co-operation with the peace-loving countries, 
above all with the Soviet Union. 


Subsequent developments have confirmed 
this thesis. Guided by the program, our Party 
worked hard to reinforce international prole- 
tarian solidarity and put forward the task of 
building a united front of the national demo- 


cratic forces in the fight for peace in Asia, 
for an independent and democratic Japan. 

Along with positive features the 1951 pro- 
gram contained a number of erroneous points 
and tended to be one-sided, as an examination 
of new developments and the experience of 
the struggle waged by the Party and the 
working people have revealed. 

For example, it wrongly stated that the 
American imperialists ‘aimed at strangling 
Japanese industry.” It is true that the United 
States retarded the development of an inde- 
pendent civilian industry in Japan. But later 
it became clear that the American imperial- 
ists, while trying to turn the Japanese mono- 
polies into their junior partners, had relin- 
quished the policy of restricting monopoly 
capital, adopted immediately after the occu- 
pation when they issued the order “dissolv- 
ing the zaibatsu”; their new line was to re- 
build the Japanese monopolies with U.S. aid 
and under its control. 

The program averred that the postwar land 
reform had given nothing to the majority of 
the peasants, who lacked money with which 
to buy land, that the peasants suffered from 
land shortage because the best plots had been 
seized by parasitic landlords and holders of 
big estates. Actually the reform radically 
changed the class relations in the countryside, 
although it had been introduced from the top 
and did not completely abolish the semi- 
feudal survivals. 

The old program held that the anti-national 
reactionary forces in Japan consisted of “the 
Emperor, reactionary military, privileged bu- 
reaucrats, landlords and monopolists’’. It 
exaggerated the significance of the absolutist 
Imperial rule, regarding it as the decisive 
force, a view which could not but lead to 
underestimation of the monopoly bourgeoisie. 

In short, the 1951 program incorrectly as- 
sessed the peculiarities of the present stage 
of Japanese capitalism, particularly the chang- 
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ed production relations in the postwar coun- 
tryside, which also affected the position of 
the ruling classes. 


The program thesis that “it would be a mis- 
take to think that the liberation and demo- 
cratic reconstruction of Japan can be achiev- 
ed in a peaceful way” flowed from a one- 
sided approach to the methods of carrying 
through a revolution. 


The Seventh Congress pointed out that 
these mistakes should not be regarded in iso- 
lation from the situation in which the Party 
found itself when the program was drafted. It 
will be recalled that the decision to draw up 
a program was taken at the Sixth Party Con- 
gress in 1947. Shortly afterwards, when Mac- 
Arthur launched repressions against the 
Party, in June 1950, a mistake was made 
which actually led to the dissolution of the 
Central Committee ‘and disrupted the unity 
of the Party. Throughout this period there 
was practically no broad democratic discus- 
sion, without which important matters such 
as a program cannot be settled. 

The Central Committee meeting in Novem- 
ber 1956 re-examined the 1951 Program and 
decided to prepare a new draft for considera- 
tion by the Seventh Congress. 


II 


The meeting of the Central Committee held 
late in September 1957 approved the draft of 
the Party Charter, which included the politi- 
cal program, endorsed the report “On the 
Party Program” and decided to submit the 
documents to the membership for their views. 

The main points in the draft program were: 

1. With the signing of the San Francisco 
Treaty the system of direct and all-round 
occupation regime outwardly disappeared, 
the country became formally independent. 
Actually, though Japan is a developed mono- 
polist country, it is still in a state of semi- 
occupation and is linked to American impe- 
rialism. The U.S. imperialists still occupy, 
unlawfully, Japanese territory—Okinawa and 
Bonin — and exercise colonial rule. Almost 
without hindrance they are building numerous 
military bases in Japan proper and, without 
setting any time limits, are continuing the 
semi-occupation regime. 

U.S. military rule in Japan is an important 
condition for securing its political and eco- 
nomic dominion and is a formidable obstacle 
in the way of the social emancipation of the 
Japanese people. 


The American imperialists are turning our 
country into a stronghold for their dominion 
in Asia and the Pacific. They are also trying 
to draw Japan into their war plans, reviving 
militarism and rearming the country at an 
accelerated rate. The U.S. and Japanese rulers 
are converting our country into a nuclear 
weapons base and are equipping the “Self- 
Defense Forces’ with these weapons. 

Japanese labor legislation does not cover 
the workers employed at the U.S. military 
bases; they are compelled to obey purely mili- 
tary orders and submit to repressive military 
discipline. Peasant holdings are often confis- 
cated for bases. Fishermen suffer gravely 
from the narrowing of the fishing grounds 
arising from the construction of the U.S. 
bases. Women and girls are corrupted by the 
American military. The U.S. imperialists, in ad- 
dition to shifting on to the shoulders of the 
people “part of the costs of self-defense’, 
are forcing Japan to increase her military 
budget in order to reinforce the “Self-Defense 
Forces’; and steps are being taken to install 
a reactionary regime which would deprive 
our people of their democratic rights. 

During the direct occupation Japan’s trade 
and economy were so reorganized that they 
were tied to the dollar. The traditional eco- 
nomic ties with the Asian countries, above all 
with China, have been severed. The result is 
a chronic dollar shortage and dependence on 
American “aid” and armament orders. Our 
country has become a major market for the 
United States. Supplies of iron ore, oil, phos- 
phorites, coking coal, cotton, wheat, soya- 
bean and other staple raw materials and 
foodstuffs are wholly dependent on the dollar 
zone—to which over 40 per cent of Japan’s 
exports are channeled. There is a large chro- 
nic foreign trade deficit. 

Our economic subservience to the United 
States is aggravated by loans. The loans 
granted by the U.S. to the Japanese govern- 
ment total 756 billion yen ($2.1 billion dol- 
lars) and are a means of pressure on our 
country. By the end of 1956 U.S. private 
capital investments’ in Japan amounted to 80 
billion yen. 

In plundering Japan. American monopolv 
capital resorts to the vilest methods—so-call- 
ed technical aid. high prices for its goods 
low prices for the goods manufactured by 
small and medium businessmen, and using 
up the accumulations and deposits of yen. In 
addition, the oil, aircraft and atomic energy 
industries are at the mercy of U.S. monopoly 
capital. 
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Thus, Japan’s capitalist economy, despite 
its high level, is tied to U.S. monopoly capi- 
tal, which restricts its development. 

2. The monopoly bourgeoisie is the main 
ruling force in Japan. Right from the outset, 
the American imperialists sought to prevent 
implementation of the radical democratic re- 
forms demanded by the people. Despite the 
demands advanced by the democratic forces 
both at home and abroad to abolish Imperial 
rule, the U.S. has supported, in a certain 
form, the monarchial regime and has used 
it in the interests of its dominion. 

But the monarchy of today, defined in the 
Constitution as ‘symbol of the state’, is no 
longer the old absolutist monarchy. The Em- 
peror’s absolute powers have gone by the 
board. The Army, Ministry of the Interior, 
Privy Council and House of Peers, represent- 
ing the bodies of the absolutist monarchy, 
have been abolished. The absolutist bureau- 
cratic forces which formerly enjoyed numer- 
ous privileges have lost their influence. The 
bourgeois monarchy is now used to maintain 
the cult of the Emperor and the traditions 
implanted over a long period for the pur- 
pose of keeping the people in subjection. 
Nowadays, the domestic reactionaries, aided 
and abetted by the American imperialists, 
want to revise the Constitution and extend 
the Emperor’s powers. This reveals the desire 
of the venal monopoly bourgeoisie to restore 
the absolutist regime. 

The land reform has, in the main, eliminat- 
ed semi-feudal landownership. The ruling 
classes tried hard to confine the reform to 
changes that would not infringe on the basic 
interests of the landlords. The U.S. occupa- 
tion authorities did not want a consistent, 
democratic land reform, such as was envis- 
aged in the Soviet draft. At the same time 
they feared that a reform which benefited the 
ruling classes alone would provoke a peasant 
movement, stimulated by the working-class 
struggle, and endanger the capitalist system 
and the American occupation. 

The land reform preserved the right of 
owners to lease an average of about one 
hectare. All the rest of the land, which had 
been formerly leased and which exceeded the 
fixed limit, was sold to the tenants who had 
tilled not less than 0.2 hectare. The 1,870,000 
peasant households of the immediate postwar 
years rose to 3,820,000 by February 1950. 
The number of households leasing land drop- 
ped from 1,640,000 to 310,000. Peasant land- 
ownership has become dominant. The area 
granted on lease has declined from 46 to 9.3 


per cent of the total cultivated area. The big 
parasitic landlords have disappeared every- 
where except in the hilly regions. “Absentee” 
landlords have, in the main, disappeared. Rent 
in kind, usually about 50 per cent of the 
crop, has been replaced by a lower money 
rent. 

The reform did not give land to the very 
small peasant households. What is more, it 
preserved semi-feudal relations in the coun- 
tryside. Forest-land was not affected at all. 
But in the main the economic base of the 
semi-feudal parasitic landlord system has 
been destroyed. 

The monopoly bourgeoisie is now the chief 
ruling force in the country. The defeat in 
the war was a crushing blow. But, betraying 
the national interests, helping the Americans 
to install the occupation regime and pursuing 
a policy of war preparation, the monopoly 
bourgeoisie, supported by the United States, 
stepped up the exploitation of workers, peas- 
ants and all working people, and in this way 
restored and consolidated its political and 
economic rule. 

By 1951 industrial output had surpassed 
the level of 1936-38. Since then, production 
has been rising at an accelerated rate. Before 
the 1957 economic crisis, industrial output 
was 2.5 times greater than pre-war. 

Interlocking of industrial and banking capi- 
tal is proceeding apace. The “zaibatsu” enter- 
prises are now being brought together in 
large combines. The state apparatus is be- 
coming increasingly subordinated to mono- 
poly capital. The monopoly bourgeoisie has 
united all the conservative political forces 
into a single Liberal-Democratic Party which 
aims at setting up a reactionary regime. 

The monopoly bourgeoisie pursues preda- 
tory imperialist aims. Seeking to solve the 
contradictions between the possibilities of 
expanding production and the restricted home 
market, and with a view to amassing profits, 
it is trying to export more capital by creating 
a “development fund for North-East Asia” 
and by other means. But in the present inter- 
national and home situation it cannot realize 
this aim unaided. Hence it seeks the support 
of the U.S. imperialists and, inevitably, takes 
the road of an anti-national, anti-popular pol- 
icy. This is the main reason for the venality 
of the monopoly bourgeoisie and at the same 
time is a basis for rallving the people in the 
struggle against the foreign imperialists and 
the home monopolies. 

3. Not only the workers and semi-prole- 
tarians suffer from the U.S. imperialist yoke 
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and the exploitation of the Japanese ruling 
circles led by the monopoly bourgeoisie. Broad 
sections of the petty-bourgeoisie and smai. 
and medium business people are also opposed 
to the U.S. imperialist policy of atomic war 
preparations and enslavement of the country. 
They are satisfied neither with the foreign 
policy of the monopoly bourgeoisie, for it is 
not independent, nor with its home policy, 
which threatens their vital interests. 


In Japan, factory and office workers togeth- 
er number 17,830,000, or 46 per cent of those 
gainfully employed. Almost half are workers 
in the coal industry, transport and communi- 
cations, building and public utilities. The 
percentage of workers engaged in basic in- 
dustries has grown considerably since the 
war. However, the proportion of workers 
employed in medium-sized and small enter- 
prises is still very high compared with the 
West European capitalist countries—about 10 
million, or considerably more than half the 
total number of factory and office workers. 

Working conditions in these enterprises 
are very bad; even elementary rights are 
wanting. Many of them are non-union. The 
percentage of seasonal and “outside” work- 
ers, who have no rights at all, is very high 
even in the big factories. Permanent workers 
are paid on the basis of an extremely cum- 
bersome system of categories. It should be 
borne in mind that Japan is a country with 
considerable unemployment. The government 
and the monopoly bourgeoisie take advantage 
of this state of affairs to keep the working 
class divided and wages at low level. The 
hourly wage of the Japanese worker is only 
1/10 that of the American, 1/6 of the British, 
1/2 of the West German and French, and 2/3 
of the Italian worker’s. As a result of the ad- 
vances made by the trade union movement 
the percentage of organized workers has 
substantially increased; still, about 64 per cent 
of the workers are not organized. 


With the peasants being mostly small pro- 
ducers, the land reform has contributed to 
a fairly considerable expansion of the pro- 
ductive forces and increased output of mark- 
etable produce. But the peasants still experi- 
ence hardships. They are evicted from their 
plots to make way for U.S. military bases: 
they are also compelled, because of the im- 
ports of U.S. surplus farm produce, to sell 
rice and cereals at extremely low prices. 
Peasants breeding cocoons, growing tobacco, 
or engaged in dairy farming find themselves 
in the position of sub-contractors to the mon- 


opoly bourgeoisie and its government and 
are subjected to special forms of exploita- 
tion. They are forced to buy farm imple- 
ments, fertilizers and consumer goods at 
high monopoly prices. Moreover, taxes have 
soared compared with pre-war. Poor peasants 
cannot find jobs in the villages and leave for 
the towns. The result is a growing proletari- 
anization of the poor peasants. 

The position of the middle peasants is, 
with rare exceptions, most unstable; they 
live in constant fear of the morrow. 


Yet the majority of the peasants are still 
under the influence of the ruling Liberal- 
Democratic Party, while the number belong- 
ing to democratic organizations is less than 
10 per cent. That is why it is highly impor- 
tant for the Communist Party and the work- 
ing class to support the peasants’ demand: 
for stable prices for their produce, for low- 
interest credits, for land, jobs, social insur- 
ance, as well as their protests against the 
onerous taxes and monopoly prices, etc. They 
should also encourage the peasants to join 
the nationwide movement for peace, inde- 
pendence and democracy. It is necessary to 
assist them in forming democratic organiza- 
tions and cement the alliances with the work- 
ing class. 

There are vast numbers of independent busi- 
ness people in Japan—self-employed, small 
shopkeepers and others. They possess some 
capital and run their businesses largely with 
the help of the family. Some of them are be- 
ginning to form associations and present their 
demands in an organized way to the govern- 
ment and local authorities. The majority, how- 
ever, are still divided and influenced by the 
Liberal-Democratic Party. Hence it is im- 
portant for the Communist Party to support 
the struggle of these petty-bourgeois sections 
and win them to the side of the working class. 

From the standpoint of the correlation of 
class forces in the country it is possible and 
even essential to strive for working-class 
unity, secure a worker-peasant alliance, rally 
around it the urban petty bourgeoisie and 
small capitalists and build a united national 
democratic front against the American occu- 
pationists and the venal monopoly bour- 
geoisie. 


III 


After the Sixth Congress there were argu- 
ments in the Party concerning the estimation 
of the main features of the postwar position 
of Japan and the Party’s strategical line. The 
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discussion, however, was badly organized. In 
view of this the Central Committee took 
measures to ensure thorough discussion of 
the draft program to be submitted to the 
Seventh Congress and thus contribute to the 
solidarity of the Party and improve its work. 
On the one hand, measures were taken to 
rally the Party organizations and close the 
door to liberalism, which undermines the 
principles of democratic centralism, and on 
the other hand, the views of the C.C. minority 
were published in the magazine Zenei. The 
discussion of the Party program was widely 
featured in the new journal Danketsu to 
Zenshin. Thus, the members were able to 
acquaint themselves with all points of view. 

During the pre-Congress discussion there 
were occasions when the organizational prin- 
ciples of the Party were violated. But on 
the whole the discussion proceeded in an 
orderly manner and was fruitful. Although 
the C.C. draft was approved in the main, 
there was a certain amount of dissent. For 
example, some comrades alleged that the 
future revolution in Japan would be socialist 
in character right from the beginning. This 
view was strongly criticized by the Central 
Committee even prior to the Seventh Con- 
gress. 

The conflicting views on the character of 
the future revolution are explained by the 
problems arising from the U.S. imperialist 
rule. Those who think that the revolution will 
be socialist right from the start base them- 
selves on the assumption that Japan in the 
main gained independence with the signing 
of the San Francisco Treaty. According to 
this view the strategic goal of the working 
class and the entire people in the revolution 
should be the overthrow of monopoly capital- 
ist rule. Liberation from U.S. imperialist do- 
mination is not, in their opinion, on the 
agenda. They contend that Japan’s depend- 
ence on the United States is insignificant, 
gradually disappearing, and that it will be 
overcome in the struggle for reform long 
before the revolution. 


Close to this standpoint are the comrades 
who, while conceding that the “facts seem 
to corroborate the U.S. imperialist ruie over 
Japan”, argue that this can be explained by 
the policy of the monopoly bourgeoisie and 
in no way testifies to national oppression by 
U.S. imperialism. The exponents of this view 
assert, for examole, that the military bases 
and the occupation of Okinawa and Bonin 
conform to the U.S|-Japan treaty. They see 
the antagonism of U.S. imperialism and Jap- 
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anese monopoly capital to the socialist camp 
as being a consequence of the military alli- 
ance concluded for the defense of the capital- 
ist system, which alliance does not bring with 
it any national oppression. The adherents of 
this view allege that whereas before the San 
Francisco Treaty the U.S. military authorities 
had meddled in our internal affairs, after its 
conclusion the dictatorial rule of the U-S. 
Army was abolished. They aver that Japan’s 
policy is determined by the monopoly bour- 
geoisie. Therefore, they allege, it is wrong 
to say that U.S. imperialism keeps Japan in a 
state of semi-occupation. 

These views were criticized at the Congress 
both in the Central Committee’s report and 
by the delegates. The U.S.-Japan imperialist 
military alliance is an aggressive bloc spear- 
headed against the socialist camp and the 
Asian countries. And the U.S. imperialists 
use this bloc first and foremost for the pur- 
pose of keeping the Japanese people in sub- 
jugation. 

Those who deny this oppression on the 
grounds that the troops are stationed in Japan 
in conformity with the U.S.-Japan treaty and 
that since its conclusion the occupation au- 
thorities have not directly interfered in the 
affairs of the Government and Parliament, 
approach things superficially. They under- 
estimate the aggressive nature of U.S. im- 
perialism. 

During the discussion some speakers main- 
tained that the share of U.S. private invest- 
ment in the overall sum was small, that the 
structural dependence of Japan’s economy 
on the United States was expressed only in 
foreign trade and dollar policy, and that the 
alliance with the U.S. was the sure way to 
economic expansion. These argumenis, how- 
ever, miss the substance of the matter and 
are therefore wrong. 

Japan’s defeat in the war was followed by 
the American occupation; the American im- 
perialists soon stepped up their war prepara- 
tions and, ignoring the Potsdam Agreements, 
imposed the separate peace treaty which gave 
legal semblance to their rule. 

Denial and underestimation of the inde- 
pendence movement derive from a formal, 
mechanical application of the Marxist-Leninist 
theory of the state to Japanese conditions. 
The premise that “the state is an organ of 
class domination, an organ of oppression of 
one class by another” is applied one-sidedly 
by the exponents of the above view. They ar- 
gue that state power in Japan is in the hands 
solely of the monopoly bourgeoisie, thereby 
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missing the point of the national oppression 
on the part of American imperialism. 

It goes without saying that the Marxist- 
Leninist thesis cited above correctly defines 
the class essence of the state in a class so- 
ciety. But a concrete approach is needed when 
we examine the question of power as the 
key question of the revolution in a given 
country. It is essential to define in the clearest 
terms who really rules the people, using for 
the purpose the state apparatus of coercion. 
In the case of Japan the rulers are the mono- 
poly bourgeoisie and the U.S. imperialists. 

Conflicting views concerning Japan’s pres- 
ent situation and the direction of the main 
blow in the future revolution have resulted 
in differences in defining the tasks and the 
character of the revolution. The draft pro- 
gram states that complete realization of the 
democratic tasks will necessitate rallying all 
the national democratic forces, building a 
united national democratic front under the 
leadership of the working class and the Com- 
munist Party, transferring state power to this 
front and establishing a people’s democratic 
state. It follows, then, that in the main the 
revolution will be a democratic revolution, 
developing later into a socialist revolution. 

Some comrades argued against this view, 
saying that since Japan is an imperialist 
state the revolution is bound to be a socialist 
revolution. Varying opinions were expressed 
on this point by those who disagreed with 
the draft of the Central Committee. 

For example, some comrades, while recog- 
nizing the need for democratic tasks, includ- 
ing the winning of national independence, 
claimed that these could be solved in the 
course of the revolutionary struggle, before 
the conquest of power. 

Others held that the international situation 
being what it was the American imperialists 
could be forced to leave Japan through diplo- 
matic negotiations and, that being so, the 
revolution would bear a socialist character. 

There were still others who said that it 
was necessary to develop the democratic 
movement, to rally the working people under 
the leadership of the working class for the 
realization of socialist tasks, and that the 
petty bourgeoisie, too, could be drawn into 
the fight for socialism. They held that unless 
the working class fights to carry through so- 
cialist tasks, monopoly capitalist rule cannot 
be overthrown. 

While these views vary in particulars they 
have one point in common, namely, that 
both democratic and socialist tasks should 


be carried out simultaneously. The ideological 
and theoretical premise for these views is 
the claim that since Japan is a highly devel- 
oped capitalist country, the future revolution 
is bound to be a socialist revolution. But they 
leave unanswered the question: how, as things 
are in present-day Japan, where U.S. im- 
perialism holds sway, where the venal mono- 
poly bourgeoisie seeks to establish a reaction- 
ary dictatorial regime, where semi-feudal in- 
stitutions still exist and where there are broad 
sections of the petty bourgeoisie—how can 
the most dangerous enemy be isolated and 
the majority of the people united around the 
working class? Furthermore, the advocates 
of these views do not understand that though 
the international situation has changed in 
favor of peace, democracy and socialism, 
the Japanese people will not be able to force 
the American imperialists to withdraw from 
the country without a hard struggle. The 
Central Committee criticized these views and 
pointed out that from the standpoint of poli- 
tical aims they were Leftist, leading in prac- 
tice to underestimation and denial of revolu- 
tionary struggle against U.S. imperialism. 

Revisionist and reformist viewpoints were 
also expressed. Their exponents alleged that 
in questions of strategy and tactics the in- 
ternational communist movement was lagging 
behind the fundamental changes in the world 
situation, that the forces of socialism were 
now stronger than those of capitalism and, 
consequently, socialism could be achieved 
through reform. After publication of the Cen- 
tral Committee’s Draft it was challenged by 
those who recognized only the peaceful devel- 
opment of the revolution, in contrast to the 
Central Committee which considers that the 
forms of revolutionary struggle are largely 
determined by the enemy’s action and that 
it would be erroneous to say beforehand what 
path should be taken—peaceful or non-peace- 
ful. Later, when the 12-Party Declaration 
was published, these arguments were no 
longer heard. 


IV 


Thanks to the thorough preparatory work 
the program discussion was conducted at 2 
high level. It brought out the incorrectness 
of the views to the effect that Japan is for 
all practical purposes an independent country, 
that socialism can be achieved through the 
struggle for reforms, and that the revolution 
is bound to be a non-violent revolution. These 
views were not supported. The Congress 
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recognized the need for struggle against the 
American imperialists and affirmed, almost 
unanimously, that the revolution would have 
two main tasks: deliverance from the U.S. 
imperialist yoke and the overthrow of the 
reactionary forces led by the monopoly bour- 
geoisie. Some of the theses were unanimously 
adopted as an immediate program of action. 


The Congress, however, was not unani- 
mous on the relationship between the demo- 
cratic tasks (broadening the movement for 
peace, independence, democracy, raising the 
standard of living and so on) and the socialist 
tasks. That is why the Congress, basing it- 
self on the need to do everything to consoli- 
date the Party and achieve identity of views 
of the overwhelming majority of the mem- 
bership on the program, decided by a majority 
vote to: 


1) annul the 1951 Program; 


2) adopt a program of action for the im- 
mediate future; 


3) approve the Central Committee’s draft 
as the draft of the Congress, continue the 
discussion under the leadership of the new 
Central Committee and at its discretion and 


to reach final agreement on the program in 
due course. 

Although this decision was a positive one, 
the failure to adopt the program shows that 
the Party has not yet achieved complete ideo- 
logical and theoretical unity. Nevertheless we 
think that the pre-Congress discussion served 
a useful purpose. 

First, in the course of a genuinely demo- 
cratic debate—the first in the Party’s history 
—we discussed in a creative way the present 
situation of Japan and the development of 
the revolution, and thereby raised the theo- 
retical level of the Party members. 

Second, we cleared the way for adoption 
of the program. 

Third, we elaborated the correct style of 
the Party’s work, based on principled discus- 
sion of the cardinal problems inside the Party. 

A Draft Program Commission has been 
appointed by the new Central Committee. It 
includes full and alternate members. The Cen- 
tral Committee is now directing the efforts 
of the entire Party towards implementation 
of the Congress decisions. Working for unity 
based on Marxist-Leninist principles, it has 
set itself the aim of seeing the program 
adopted in good time. 
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A Reply to “The Basic Approach” 
by Shri Jawaharlal Nehru 


| “The Basic Approach’’, which appeared in the ECONOMIC REVIEW, 
journal of the All India Congress Committee, contained some views on 


the communist movement and its ideals. In this connection the Editorial 
Board of WORLD MARXIST REVIEW has asked the Soviet philosopher, 
Academician Yudin, for his views on the subject matter of the article. 
He has kindly complied with our request. 

Below we print the full text of Mr. Nehru’s article and Academician 


Yudin’s reply. 


The Basic Approach 


Shri Jawaharlal Nehru 


AS Eto. 
ECONOMIC REVIEW 


Fortnightly Journal of the Economic & Political 
Research Department of the All India Congress 
Committee. 


Vol. X, No. 8-9, New Delhi, August 15, 1958. 
Whole No. 201-202 


Some five weeks ago, Jawaharlal Nehru wrote 
a note which was confidentially circulated to a 
number of friends. Some of those who received it 
were of the opinion that it should have a wider 
circulation as it dealt with many important prob- 
lems of the day. At that time he was reluctant 
to get it published. But he has now agreed that 
this note might be shared with others. With his 
permission, therefore, we are publishing it here: 


We have many grave internal problems to face. 
But even a consideration of these internal problems 
inevitably leads to a wider range of thought. Unless 
we have some clarity of vision or, at any rate, 
are clear as to the questions posed to us, we 
shall not get out of the confusion that afflicts the 
world today. I do not pretend to have that clarity 
of thinking or to have any answers to our major 
questions. All I can say, in all humility, is that I 
am constantly thinking about these questions. In 
a sense, I might say that I rather envy those who 
have got fixed ideas and, therefore, need not take 
the trouble to look deeper into the problems of 
today. Whether it is from the point of view of 
some religion or ideology, they are not troubled 
with the mental conflicts which are always the 
accompaniment of great ages of transition. 

2. And yet, even though it may be more com- 
fortable to have fixed ideas and be complacent, 
surely that is not to be commended, and that can 
only lead to stagnation and decay. The basic fact 


of today is the tremendous pace of change in 
human life. In my own life, I have seen amazing 
changes, and I am sure that, in the course of the 
life of the next generation, these changes will be 
even greater, if humanity is not overwhelmed and 
annihilated by an atomic war. 

3. Nothing: is so remarkable as the progressive 
conquest or understanding of the physical world 
by the mind of man today, and this process is 
continuing at a terrific pace. Man need no longer 
be a victim of external circumstances, at any rate, 
to a very large extent. While there has been this 
conquest of external conditions, there is at the 
same time the strange spectacle of a lack of moral 
fiber and of self-control in man as a whole. Con- 
quering the physical world, he fails to conquer him- 
self. 

4. That is the tragic paradox of this Atomic 
and Sputnik Age. The fact that nuclear tests con- 
tinue, even though it is well recognized that they 
are very harmful in the present and in the future; 
the fact that all kinds of weapons of mass destruc- 
tion are being produced and piled up, even though 
it is universally recognized that their use may 
well exterminate the human race, brings out this 
paradox with startling clarity. Science is advancing 
far beyond the comprehension of a very great part 
of the human race, and posing problems which 
most of us are incapable of understanding, much 
less of solving. Hence, the inner conflict and tumult 
of our times. On the one side, there is this great 
and overpowering progress in science and _ tech- 
nology and of their manifold consequences, on the 
other, a certain mental exhaustion of civilization 
itself. 

5. Religion comes into conflict with rationalism. 
The disciplines of religion and social usage fade 
away without giving place to other disciplines, 
moral or spiritual. Religion, as practiced, either 
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deals with matters rather unrelated to our normal 
lives and thus adopts an ivory tower attitude, or 
is allied to certain social usages which do not fit 
in with the present age. Rationalism, on the other 
hand, with all its virtues, somehow appears to 
deal with the surface of things, without uncovering 
the inner core. Science itself has arrived at a stage 
when vast new possibilities and mysteries loom 
ahead. Matter and energy and spirit seem to over- 
lap. 

6. In the ancient days, life was simpler and more 
in contact with nature. Now it becomes more and 
more complex and more and more hurried, without 
time for reflection or even of questioning. Scientific 
developments have produced an enormous surplus 
of power and energy which are often used for wrong 
purposes. 

7. The old question still faces us, as it has faced 
humanity for ages past: what is the meaning of 
life? The old days of faith do not appear to be 
adequate, unless they can answer the questions 
of today. In a changing world, living should be a 
continuous adjustment to these changes and happen- 
ings. It is the lack of this adjustment that creates 
conflicts. 


8. The old civilizations with the many virtues that 
they possess, have obviously proved inadequate. 
The new Western civilization, with all its triumphs 
and achievements and also with its atomic bombs, 
also appears inadequate and, therefore, the feeling 
grows that there is something wrong with our 
civilization. Indeed, essentially our problems are 
those of civilization itself. Religion gave a certain 
moral and spiritual discipline; it also tried to per- 
petuate superstition and social usages. Indeed, those 
superstitutions and social usages enmeshed and 
overwhelmed the real spirit of religion. Disillusion- 
ment followed. Communism comes in the wake of 
this disillusionment and offers some kind of faith 
and some kind of discipline. To some extent it fills 
a vacuum. It succeeds in some measure by giving 
a content to man’s life. But in spite of its apparent 
success, it fails, partly because of its rigidity, but, 
even more so, because it ignores certain essential 
needs of human nature. There is much talk in 
Communism of the contradictions of capitalist so- 
ciety and there is truth in that analysis. But we see 
the growing contradictions within the rigid frame- 
work of Communism itself. Its suppression of in- 
dividual freedom brings about powerful reactions. 
Its contempt for what might be called the moral and 
spiritual side of life not only ignores something 
that is basic in man, but also deprives human 
behavior of standards and values. Its unfortunate 
association with violence encourages a certain evil 
tendency in human beings. 

9. I have the greatest admiration for many of the 
achievements of the Soviet Union. Among these 


great achievements is the value attached to the 
child and the common man. Their systems of edu- 
cation and health are probably the best in the 
world. But it is said, and rightly, that there is 
suppression of individual freedom there. And yet 
the spread of education in all its forms is itself a 
tremendous liberating force which ultimately will 
not tolerate that suppression of freedom. This again 
is another contradiction. Unfortunately, Communism 
became too closely associated with the necessity 
for violence and thus the idea which it placed 
before the world became a tainted one. Means 
distorted ends. We see here the powerful influence 
of wrong means and methods. 


10. Communism charges the capitalist structure of 
society with being based on violence and class con- 
flict. I think this is essentially correct, though that 
capitalist structure itself has undergone and is 
continually undergoing a change because of demo- 
cratic, and other, struggles and inequality. The 
question is, how to get rid of this and have a 
classless society with equal opportunities for all. 
Can this be achieved through methods of violence, 
or can it be possible to bring about those changes 
through peaceful methods? Communism has defi- 
nitely allied itself to the approach of violence. 
Even if it does not indulge normally in physical 
violence, its language is of violence, its thought is 
violent and it does not seek to change by persuasion 
or peaceful democratic pressures, but by coercion 
and indeed by destruction and extermination. Fas- 
cism has all these evil apects of violence and 
extermination in their grossest forms and, at the 
same time, has no acceptable ideal. 


ll. This is completely opposed to the peaceful 
approach which Gandhiji taught us. Communists 
as well as anti-Communists, both seem to imagine 
that a principle can only be stoutly defended by 
language of violence, and by condemning those 
who do not accept it. For both of them there are 
no shades, there is only black and white. That is 
the old approach of the bigoted aspects of some 
religions. It is not the approach of tolerance of 
feeling that perhaps others might have some share 
of the truth also. Speaking for myself, I find this 
approach wholly unscientific, unreasonable and 
uncivilized, whether it is applied in the realm of 
religion or economic theory or anything else. I 
prefer the old pagan approach of tolerance, apart 
from its religious aspects. But, whatever we may 
think about it, we have arrived at a stage in the 
modern world when an attempt at forcible imposi- 
tion of ideas on any large section of people is 
bound ultimately to fail. In present circumstances 
this will lead to war and tremendous destruction. 
There will be no victory, only defeat for everyone. 
Even this, we have seen, in the last year or two, 
that it is not easy for even great Powers to rein- 
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troduce colonial control over territories which have 
recently become independent. This was exemplified 
by the Suez incident in 1956. Also what happened in 
Hungary demonstrated that the desire for national 
freedom is stronger even than any ideology and 
cannot ultimately be suppressed. What happened in 
Hungary was not essentially a conflict between Com- 
munism and anti-Communism. It represented na- 
tionalism striving for freedom from foreign control. 

12. Thus violence cannot possibly lead today to a 
solution of any major problem because violence 
has become much too terrible and destructive. The 
moral approach to this question has now been pow- 
erfully reinforced by the practical aspect. 

13. If the society we aim at cannot be brought 
about by big-scale violence, will small-scale violence 
help? Surely not, partly because that itself may 
lead to the big-scale violence and partly because 
it produces an atmosphere of conflict and of dis- 
ruption. It is absurd to imagine that out of conflict 
the social progressive forces are bound to win. In 
Germany both the Communist Party and the Social 
Democratic Party were swept away by Hitler. 
This may well happen in other countries too. In 
India any appeal to violence is particularly danger- 
ous because of its inherent disruptive character. 
We have too many fissiparous tendencies for us to 
take risks. But all these are relatively minor. con- 
siderations. The basic thing, I believe, is that wrong 
means will not lead to right results and that is 
no longer merely an ethical doctrine but a practical 
proposition. 

14. Some of us have been discussing this general 
background and, more especially, conditions in In- 
dia. It is often said that there is a sense of frus- 
tration and depression in India and the old buoy- 
ancy of spirit is not to be found at a time when 
enthusiasm and hard work are most needed. This 
is not merely in evidence in our country. It is in 
a sense a world phenomenon. An old and valued 
colleague* said that this is due to our not having 
a philosophy of life, and indeed the world also is 
suffering from this lack of a philosophical ap- 
proach. In our efforts to ensure the material pros- 
perity of the country, we have not paid any atten- 
tion to the spiritual element in human nature. 
Therefore, in order to give the individual and the 
nation a sense of purpose, something to live for 
and, if necessary, to die for, we have to revive 
some philosophy of life and give, in the wider 
sense of the word, a spiritual background to our 
thinking. We talk of the Welfare State and of de- 
mocracy and socialism. They are good concepts 
but they hardly convey a clear and unambiguous 
meaning. This was the argument, and then the 
question arose as to what our ultimate objective 


“The reference is to Dr. Sampurnanand’s ‘Congress Ideology 
and Program’, published in the AICC Economic Review, 
August 1, 1958, pp. 7-9. 


should be. Democracy and socialism are means to 
an end, not the end itself. We talk of the good of 
society. Is this something apart from, and tran- 
scending, the good of the individuals composing it? 
If the individual is ignored and sacrificed for what 
is considered the good of the society, is that the 
right objective to have? 

15. It was agreed that the individual should not 
be so sacrificed and, indeed, that real social pro- 
gress will come only when opportunity is given 
to the individual to develop, provided the individual 
is not a selected group, but comprises the whole 
community. The touchstone, therefore, should be 
how far any political or social theory enables the 
individual to rise above his petty self and thus 
think in terms of the good of all. The law of life 
should not be competition or acquisitiveness but 
co-operation, the good of each contributing to the 
good of all. In such a society the emphasis will 
be on duties, not on rights; the rights will follow 
the performance of the duties. We have to give a 
new direction to education and evolve a new type 
of humanity. 

16. This argument led to the old Vedantic con- 
ception that everything, whether sentient or in- 
sentient, finds a place in the organic whole; that 
everything has a spark of what might be called 
the Divine impulse or the basic energy or life 
force which pervades the Universe. This leads to 
metaphysical regions which tend to take us away 
from the problems of life which face us. I suppose 
that any line of thought, sufficiently pursued, leads 
us in some measure to metaphysics. Even science 
today is almost on the verge of all manner of im- 
ponderables. I do not propose to discuss these 
metaphysical aspects, but this very argument in- 
dicates how the mind searches for something basic 
underlying the physical world. If we really believed 
in this all-pervading concept of the principles of 
life, it might help us to get rid of some of our 
narrowness of race, caste or class and make us 
more tolerant and understanding in our approaches 
to life’s problems. 

17. But obviously it does not solve any of these 
problems and, in a sense, we remain where we 
were. In India we talk of the Welfare State and 
Socialism. In a sense, every country, whether it 
is Capitalist, Socialist or Communist, accepts the 
ideal of the Welfare State. Capitalism, in a few 
countries at least, has achieved this common wel- 
fare to a very large extent, though it has far 
from solved its own problems and there is a basic 
lack of something vital. Democracy allied to Capi- 
talism has undoubtedly toned down many: of its 
evils and in fact is different now from what it was 
a generation or two ago.. In industrially advanced 
countries there has been a continuous and steady 
upward trend of economic development. Even the 
terrible losses of World Wars have not prevented 
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this trend, in so far as these highly developed 
countries are concerned. Further, this economic 
development has spread, though in varying de- 
grees, to all classes. This does not apply to coun- 
tries which are not industrially developed. Indeed, 
in those countries the struggle for development is 
very difficult and sometimes, in spite of efforts, not 
only do economic inequalities remain, but they tend 
to become worse. Normally speaking, it may be 
said that the forces of a capitalist society, if left 
unchecked, tend to make the rich richer and the 
poor poorer and thus increase the gap between 
them. This applies to countries as well as groups 
or regions or classes within the countries. Various 
democratic processes interfere with these normal 
trends. Capitalism itself has therefore, developed 
some socialistic features even though its major 
aspects remain. 

18. Socialism, of course, deliberately wants to 
interfere with the normal processes and thus not 
only adds to the productive forces but lessens in- 
equalities. But, what is socialism? It is difficult to 
give a precise answer and there are innumerable 
definitions of it. Some people probably think of 
socialism vaguely just as something which does 
good and which aims at equality. That does not 
take us very far. Socialism is basically a different 
approach from that of capitalism, though I think 
it is true that the wide gap between them tends 
to lessen because many of the ideas of socialism 
are gradually incorporated even in the capitalist 
structure. Socialism is after all not only a way of 
life but a certain scientific approach to social and 
economic problems. If socialism is introduced in 
a backward and underdeveloped country, it does 
not suddenly make it any less backward. In fact 
we then have a backward and poverty-stricken 
socialism. 


19. Unfortunately many of the political aspects 
of Communism have tended io distort our vision 
of socialism. Also the technique of struggle evolved 
by Communism has given violence a predominant 
part. Socialism should, therefore, be considered 
apart from these political elements or the inevit- 
ability of violence. It tells us that the general 
character of social, political and intellectual life 
in a society is governed by its productive resources. 
As those productive resources change and develop, 
so the life and thinking of the community changes. 


20. Imperialism, or colonialism, suppressed, and 
suppresses, the progressive social forces. Inevit- 
ably it aligns itself with certain privileged groups 
or classes because it is interested in preserving 
the social and economic status quo. Even after a 
country has become independent, it may continue 
to be economically dependent on other countries. 
This kind of thing is euphemistically called having 
close cultural and economic ities. 


21. We discuss sometimes the self-sufficiency of 
the village. This should not be mixed up with the 
idea of decentralization, though it may be part of 
it. While decentralization is, I think, desirable to 
the largest possible extent, if it leads to old and 
rather primitive methods of production, then it 
simply means that we do not utilize modern meth- 
ods which have brought great material advance 
to some countries of the West. That is, we remain 
poor and, what is more, tend to become poorer 
because of the pressure of an increasing population. 
I do not see any way out of our vicious circle of 
poverty except by utilizing the ‘ew sources of 
power which science has placed at our disposal. 
Being poor, we have no surplus to invest and we 
sink lower and lower. 

22. We have to break through this barrier by 
profiting by the new sources of power and modern 
techniques. But, in doing so, we should not forget 
the basic human element and the fact that our 
objective is individual improvement and the lessen- 
ing of inequalities; and we must not forget the 
ethical and spiritual aspects of life which are 
ultimately the basis of culture and civilization and 
which have given some meaning to life. 

23. It has to be remembered that it is not by 
some magic adoption of the socialist or capitalist 
method that poverty suddenly leads to riches. The 
only way is through hard work and increasing 
the productivity of the nation and organizing an 
equitable distribution of its products. It is a lengthy 
and difficult process. In a poorly developed country, 
the capitalist method offers no chance. It is only 
through a planned approach on socialistic lines 
that steady progress can be attained, though even 
that will take time. As this process continues, the 
texture of our life and thinking gradually changes. 

24. Planning is essential for this because other- 
wise we waste our resources which are very limit- 
ed. Planning does not mean a mere collection of 
projects or schemes, but a thought-out approach 
of how to strengthen the base and pace of progress 
so that the community advances on all fronts. In 
India we have a terrible problem of extreme 
poverty in certain large regions, apart from the 
general poverty of the country. We have always a 
difficult choice before us; whether to concentrate 
on production by itself in selected and favorable 
areas, and thus for the moment rather ignoring 
the poor areas, or try to develop the backward 
areas at the same time, so as to lessen the inequali- 
ties between regions. A balance has to be struck 
and an integrated national plan evolved. That nation- 
al plan need not and indeed should not have 
rigidity. It need not be based on any dogma; but 
should rather take the existing facts into consider- 
ation. It may and, I think, in present-day India, 
it should encourage private enterprise in many 
fields, though even that private enterprise must 
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necessarily fit in with the national plan and have 
such controls as are considered necessary. 

25. Land reforms have a peculiar significance 
because without them, more especially in a highly 
congested country like India, there can be neo 
radical improvement in productivity in agriculture. 
But the main object of land reforms is a deeper 
one. They are meant to break up the old class 
structure of a society that is stagnant. 

26. We want social security, but we have to 
recognize that social security only comes when a 
certain stage of development has been reached. 
Otherwise we shall have neither social security nor 
any development. 

27. It is clear that, in the final analysis, it is the 
quality of the human beings that counts. It is 
man that builds up the wealth of a nation, as well 
as its cultural progress. Hence education and health 
are of high importance so as to produce that 
quality in human beings. We have to suffer here, 
also, from the lack of resources, but still we have 
always to remember that it is right education and 
good health that will give the foundation for 
economic as well as cultural and spiritual progress. 

28. A national plan has thus both a short-term 
objective and a long-term one. The long-term 
objective gives a true perspective. Without it short- 
term planning is of little avail and will lead us into 
blind alleys. Planning will thus always be perspec- 


tive planning and hard in view of the physical 
achievements for which we strive. In other words, 
it has to be physical planning, though it is obviously 
limited and cond.tioned by financial resources and 
economic conditions. 


29. The problems that India faces are to some 
extent common to other countries, but much more 
so; there are new problems for which we have 
not got parallels or historical precedents elsewhere. 
What has happened in the past in the industrially 
advanced countries has little bearing on us today. 
As a matter of fact, the countries that are advanced 
today were economically better off than India 
today, in terms of per capita income, before their 
industrialization began. Western economics, there- 
fore, though helpful, have little bearing on our 
present-day problems. So also have Marxist econ- 
omics which are in many ways out of date, even 
though they throw a considerable light on economic 
processes. We have thus to do our own thinking, 
profiting by the example of others, but essentially 
trying to find a path for ourselves suited to our 
own conditions. 


30. In considering these economic aspects of our 
problems, we have always to remember the basic 
approach of peaceful means; and perhaps we might 
also keep in view the old Vedantic ideal of the 
life force which is the inner base of everything 
that exists. 


Can We Accept Pandit 
Nehru’s Approach? 


Academician Yudin 


“FT 1HE Basic Approach” is the title of the 

article in question. It was written by 
Pandit Nehru, Prime Minister of India, and 
yublished in A.I.C.C. Economic Review ot 
August 15, 1958. 

We know Jawaharlal Nehru not only as 
an outstanding Indian statesman and cham- 
pion of peace, but also as the author of a 
number of literary works. His Autobiography 
and The Discovery of India are known 
throughout the world. Progressive people in 
all countries display keen interest in Nehru’s 
public speeches and articles. 

Before embarking on an analysis of this 
article, in which the author polemizes with 
Marxism, I would like to make a few prelimi- 


nary remarks. The work reflects Mr. Nehru’s 
profound concern for the destiny of his coun- 
try and expresses a desire to find ways and 
means to achieve economic and cultural well- 
being for the multi-million Indian people. He 
seeks a solution to the numerous economic, 
political, ethical and other problems which 
have a bearing not only on India but also on 
humanity as a whole and contemporary his- 
tory in general. 


Mr. Nehru is experienced in both politics 
and literature. He knows that if one ventures 
to dispute certain views, objections and critic- 
ism can be expected. This is not his first 
criticism of communism as an ideology. This 
can be seen from his Autobiography and The 
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Discovery of India. And if the Marxists have 
refrained from replying to all his points 
against communist ideology it is not, of 
course, because of any lack of well-grounded 
arguments in defense of their outlook. 

To dispel any illusion of this kind I consider 
it my duty to make a few critical remarks in 
reply to Nehru’s article ‘““The Basic Approach”’. 
I do so despite the a priori warning in which 
he accuses possible opponents of fanaticism, 
intolerance, adherence to violence, etc. Nehru 
writes: “Communists as well as anti-Com- 
munists both seem to imagine that a prin- 
ciple can only be stoutly defended by lan- 
guage of violence, and by condemning those 
who do not accept it. For both of them there 
are no shades, there is only black and white. 
That is the old approach of the bigoted as- 
pects of some religions. It is not the approach 
of tolerance, of feeling that perhaps others 
might have some share of the truth also.” 
Such thrusts at Communists are not new. So 
there is no need to dwell upon them. I shall 
touch only on the allegation that Communists 
fail to admit that “others might have some 
share of the truth also”. 

In his Autobiography and The Discovery of 
India Mr. Nehru tells us that he studied the 
works of Marx and Lenin: “A study of Marx 
and Lenin produced a powerful effect on my 
mind and helped me to see history and cur- 
rent affairs in a new light.” (The Discovery uj 
India, 1946, page 13.) Nehru also wrote: 
“. . the whole value of Marxism seems to 
me to lie in its absence of dogmatism, in its 
stress on a certain outlook and mode of ap- 
proach, and in its attitude to action. That 
outlook helps us in understanding the social 
phenomena of our own times, and points out 
the way of action and escape.” (Autobio- 
graphy, page 592.) He adds: ‘Because of 
this wide and comprehensive outlook, the 
real understanding Communist develops to 
some extent an organic sense of social life. 
Politics for him cease to be a mere record of 
opportunism or a groping in the dark. The 
ideals and objectives he works for give a 
meaning to the struggle and to the sacrifices 
he willingly faces. He feels that he is part 
of a grand army marching forward to realize 
human fate and destiny, and he has the sense 
of’ marching step by step with history. 
(Autobiography, page 592.) 

These statements are clear and fair. They 
have been quoted to show that Mr. Nehru is 
acquainted with Marxism and is aware that 
Marxists are well equipped when it comes 
to defending or propagating their views. Ear- 


lier Mr. Nehru commended the Communists 
for this, but now he seeks to give another 
interpretation of these qualities, although 
communism has grown and gained strength 
since he wrote kindly of it. The grand army 
fulfilling the tasks of peace, of which Nehru 
wrote with such deep feeling, has become an 
even mightier force. 


In his writings Nehru has invariably favor- 
ed abstract concepts but he has also shown 
that the historical approach to social develop- 
ment is not alien to him. In his assessment 
of different historical epochs he is able to 
take into account the specific social condi- 
tions and the historical forces which have to 
be reckoned with. Now, however, he has de- 
parted from this sound principle and dis- 
cusses social phenomena and contemporary 
world problems in such an abstract way that 
he cannot but arrive at subjectivism and 
erroneous conclusions. 

Nehru in his article speaks highly of mod- 
ern scientific and technological achievements. 
But even here, owing to his abstract approach, 
he sees the negative rather than the positive 
side of these achievements. He writes: “While 
there has been this conquest of external con- 
ditions, there is at the same time the strange 
spectacle of a lack of moral fiber and of self- 
control in man as a whole.” There is no doubt 
that the imperialists, in the first place those 
of the U.S., really want to use the achieve- 
ments of science for criminal purposes, to 
plunge mankind into a nuclear war of exter- 
mination. This only testifies to their low 
ethical standards. But why blame humanity 
as a whole for this? What has progressive 
man to do with it? He is waging a tireless 
struggle against the instigators of nuclear 
war. We could mention the fact that millions 
of people all over the world are displaying 
unexampled moral fiber—in upholding the 
noble cause of peace and progress they will- 
ingly face sacrifice and privation and at times 
even death. How, then, is it possible to speak 
of “a lack of moral fiber and of self-control 
in man as a whole’? 


The grand achievement of our time is man’s 
penetration into the secrets of the atom, his 
first steps towards controlled nuclear reac- 
tions and the use of nuclear energy for civili- 
an purposes. Breath-taking attempts have 
been made to break into outer space. Three 
Sputniks have been launched by the Soviet 
Union. Major scientific gains have been re- 
corded in other countries. Dozens of exam- 
ples of scientific discoveries and their utili- 
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zation could be cited. All this enhances man 
Spiritually, elevates the present generation 
over past generations. Scientific discoveries 
have .infused man with hope for a bright 
future. And these hopes are both legitimate 
and real. Faith in the benefits to be derived 
from science inspires millions to enter the 
lists against those who dream of using scien- 
tific discoveries for barbarous ends. 

But the author of “The Basic Approach” 
becomes so entangled in abstract reasoning 
about scientific development in general that, 
in the end, he arrives at pessimistic conclu- 
sions concerning modern science. “Science,” 
he writes, “is advancing far beyond the com- 
prehension of a very great part of the human 
race, and posing problems which most of us 
are incapable of understanding, much less of 
solving. Hence, the inner conflict and tumult 
of our times. On the one side, there is great 
and overpowering. progress in science and 
technology and their manifold consequences, 
on the other, a certain mental exhaustion o( 
civilization itself.” It is hardly correct to say 
that the conflict of our time is caused by the 
contradiction between scientific and techno- 
logical progress, on the one hand, and “a 
certain mental exhaustion of civilization it- 
self”, on the other. The source of this conflict 
is to be sought elsewhere—in the nature of 
capitalism, which wants to use science for in- 
human purposes. The thesis that “science is 
advancing far beyond the comprehension of 
a very great part of the human race” is true 
only in part. The greater part of mankind, 
due to colonialism, is still illiterate. And for 
this reason it is not only today, but yesterday, 
and the day before yesterday, and for decades 
and centuries, that science, when it was on 
a lower level, was also far beyond the com- 
prehension of a very large part of the human 
race. Consequently, this fact cannot be re- 
garded as a specific feature of our times. 
Only the complete emancipation of mankind, 
economic and spiritual, from colonial and 
capitalist slavery will bring science within the 
comprehension of the overwhelming majority 
of the human race. 

Jawaharlal Nehru’s partiality for abstract 
deliberation, and his reluctance (due perhaps 
to lack of time) to put his conclusions to 
the test of living reality have led him to ex- 
tremely contradictory and scientifically in- 
exact statements, and at times to denial of 
obvious truths. Anyone who follows his argu- 
ments closely will arrive at the paradoxical 
conclusion that communism (socialism) is the 
result of disillusionment with religion, which 
at one time “gave a certain moral and spiritual 
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discipline”. A vacuum appeared. Then ‘‘com- 
munism comes in the wake of this disillusion- 
ment and offers some kind of faith and some 
kind of discipline. To some extent it fills a 
vacuum. It succeeds in some measure by giv- 
ing a content to man’s life”. How simple the 
philosophy of history seems in this context! 
Now there is an irrefutable truth, based not 
only on scientific theory, but confirmed nowa- 
days by the experience of countries with a 
population numbering one billion, that the 
replacement of capitalism by communism is 
an historical inevitability. It occurs as the out- 
come of hard and long struggle by the work- 
ing people for their emancipation. 

If Mr. Nehru’s philosophical and historicai 
concepts were of a purely abstract nature 
there would be no great trouble. But in “The 
Basic Approach” he goes further. In his in- 
terpretation the facts are fitted into his own 
concepts. Thus in passing judgment on com- 
munism Mr. Nehru writes: “But in spite of 
its apparent success, it fails, partly because 
of its rigidity, but, even more so, because it 
ignores certain essential needs of human na- 
ture. There is much talk in communism of the 
contradictions of capitalist society and there 
is truth in that analysis. But we see the grow- 
ing contradictions within the rigid framework 
of communism itself. Its suppression of indi- 
vidual freedom brings about powerful react- 
ions. Its contempt for what might be called 
the moral and spiritual side of life not only 
ignores something that is basic in man, but 
also deprives human behavior of standards 
and values. Its unfortunate association with 
violence encourages a certain evil tendency 
in human beings.” And he adds: ‘Unfortunate- 
ly, communism became too closely associated 
with the necessity for violence and thus the 
idea which it placed before the world be- 
came a tainted one. Means distorted ends. 
We see here the powerful influence of wrong 
means and methods.” 

These statements repeat what Western 
propaganda says about socialism. This time, 
in contrast to the approach in The Discovery 
of India, the author has failed to analyze 
concretely the progress made by the socialist 
and capitalist countries respectively, say, in 
the last quarter of a century. 

Speculations on depriving “human behavior 
of standards’, on “violence”, ‘individual 
freedom’, “the moral and spiritual side of 
life”, etc., have a perfectly concrete and not 
a metaphysical content as Mr. Nehru seems 
to think. 

Mr. Nehru is the leader of the ruling party 
in India. He is Prime Minister of a govern- 
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ment which exercises full powers in the coun- 
try. As the leader of a ruling party in a large 
country like India he should be well aware 
of the fact that the state is essentially an 
organ of repression. Were it otherwise it 
would not require police, courts, prisons, 
army, or any other institutions exerting com- 
pulsion over a certain category of people. 
That is why the standpoint of a man who 
heads one of the biggest countries of the 
world appears somewhat strange when he 
says that he neither recognizes nor is he 
associated with violence. Why, it may be 
asked, does his government maintain secret 
police and a regular police force, courts, and 
an army? If one were to compare the number 
of courts, prisons, the strength of the police 
force with those of other countries, would 
India be an exception in this respect? 

If we take up the subject of violence seri- 
ously we will see that the point at issue is 
not whether one state or another exercises 
it or not, for violence manifests itself in all 
states. The point is, against whom it is dir- 
ected. The imperialists use violence barba- 
rously and savagely against communism. Take 
Hitler’s attempt to destroy the Soviet Union 
as a bastion of communism by means of war. 
The Soviet people countered fascist violence 
with force of arms. As a result fascism was 
smashed. Does Mr. Nehru condemn this vio- 
lence, violence which saved humanity from 
fascist slavery? 

The people of China carried out their revo- 
lution with arms in hand. They abclished 
the yoke of the comprador bourgeoisie and 
the feudal lords, drove out the American and 
other imperialists. The entire wealth of the 
country is now public property. Every sin- 
cere person rejoices at this, whether Com- 
munist or not. One may ask why the Chinese 
Communists should be accused of violence 
and not the comprador bourgeoisie and feudal 
lords who, hand in hand with the American 
imperialists, exploited and abused the Chinese 
people? : 

Nehru says that humanity is confronted 
with the threat of an atomic war. It is known, 
however (and Nehru has confirmed this on 
a number of occasions), that the threat ema- 
nates from the Western powers, the United 
States in the first place. And this, of course, 
is an attempt at violence against humanity 
with a view to gaining world dominion. The 
American, British and French imperialists 
have already tried to re-establish their domi- 
nation in Egypt and Syria. The American and 
British imperialists landed troops in the Le- 
banon and Jordan, while the French imperial- 


ists are waging a savage war in Algeria. These 
are imperialist acts of unbridled violence 
against other nations. These are not meta- 
physical concepts of freedom, moral values 
and the like. What we have here are instances 
of hundreds and thousands of people being 
annihilated, of colonial enslavement of coun- 
tries and continents. 

As for the Communists, they are in the 
vanguard of the struggle against imperialist 
violence and colonial slavery. Why, then, 
should the Communists be accused of violence 
when it is the imperialists, the representa- 
tives of so-called Western civilization, who 
resort to it? Communism is destined to re- 
place capitalism, a social system based on 
exploitation, wage slavery and violence, a sys- 
tem which has soaked the earth with human 
blood and which has covered it with moun- 
tains of dead. The “civilizing mission” of the 
imperialists is well known to the people of 
India, and Mr. Nehru has not forgotten it 
either. 

To Marxists the concepts of freedom and 
democracy have a concrete content, namely, 
the conditions of all the working people. If 
the peasants of a country are in feudal bon- 
dage, if they are deprived of their basic means 
of production — land — no matter how pretty 
are the phrases used to describe freedom they 
will not feel free, until they get land or 
wrest it from the landlords. 

What freedom can there be if the basic 
means of production, cultural achievements 
and power remain in the hands of the capital- 
ists, if the factory owner can deprive workers 
of their jobs, if prisons and concentration 
camps are filled with workers, and if the 
capitalists can use the army and the police 
against the workers? 

Mr. Nehru is surely aware of the fact that 
professional demagogues are paid by the capi- 
talist monopolies to prove that bourgeois 
countries enjoy genuine freedom of speech. 
To mislead the people, these sponsors and 
advocates of hangmen such as Chiang Kai- 
shek, Syngman Rhee, Franco and Hussein 
have dubbed their capitalist world the “free” 
world. They do not want to say that their 
political and other freedoms are, in reality, 
used as a screen for the system of oppres- 
sion and violence by the bourgeoisie over the 
workers and all working people. 

Freedom of speech is just another privilege 
the ruling classes enjoy, like their right to 
own the material wealth of society. The press 
in any capitalist country is owned by capital- 
ists and it is the proprietors of printing press- 
es, paper factories and publishing houses who 
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shout most about freedom of the press. The 
ideological agents of the monopolies use 
flowery phrases in speaking of the sacredness 
of freedom of speech, freedom of the press, 
etc. But in reality such freedom is sheer mock- 
ery, for freedom of speech in any capitalist 
country is the class privilege of those in 
power and their parties. Halls for public meet- 
ings, raido, television, movies and theaters 
—the means whereby freedom of speech, of 
assembly, of holding lectures and meetings, 
is exercised—are the private property of capi- 
talists. The ordinary people — workers, pea- 
sants, office employees and petty bourgeoisie 
— enjoy very limited possibilities of using 
such facilities. Moreover, the police, courts 
and the legal machinery controlling the right 
to freedom of the press and of speech are 
also in the hands of the ruling class. 

When discussing individual freedom, free- 
dom of the press and of speech, and the sub- 
ject of moral values, one should not over- 
look the fact that in bourgeois society all 
these freedoms and values bear the imprint 
of their class character, of the privileged posi- 
tion of the ruling classes. Under capitalism, 
only those are free who are owners of the 
means of production, industrialists, bankers, 
usurers, high government officials and 2mbez- 
zlers of public wealth. 

In moments of frankness these elementary 
truths are stated openly by the bourgeoisie, 
by supporters of the capitalist system and 
bourgeois democracy. Britain is one of the 
older bourgeois democracies, and the apostles 
of Western democracy call it the model state 
of tested freedoms in modern society. Yet 
none other than Mr. Driberg, Chairman of 
the Labor Party, declared at a recent con- 
ference that Britain could not be called a 
democracy in any real sense of the word so 
long as most of the wealth and power was 
concentrated in private hands. Well said! 
Wealth and power are in private, not public 
hands. Britain as a bourgeois democracy is no 
different from France or the United States. 

The absolute majority of the’ world’s popu- 
lation lives in Asia and Africa. Yet, with the 
exception of the Chinese People’s Republic 
and a number of other countries which have 
adopted the path of socialism, the nations of 
these continents have not yet got rid of eco- 
nomic dependence on foreign monopolies, nor 
have they done away with feudalism. Some 
of them have yet to win political indepen- 
dence. This means that the bulk of the popu- 
lation, chiefly peasants, are deprived of the 
basic means of production — land. Is it not 
clear that’ until the fundamental problem of 


emancipation has been solved, all talk of 
individual freedom and dignity is only an 
entertainment of well-fed and well-to-do gen- 
tlemen who delight in a play of words about 
“freedom”, “culture” and “moral standards”, 
and is not at all a struggle for the realization 
of these concepts, in such a way that millions 
should benefit from them. 

Bourgeois propaganda alleges that the so- 
cialist countries have violated freedom of the 
press, speech, etc. It is true that great changes 
have occurred there. All the material means, 
science, press, radio and culture have been 
wrested from the capitalists and turned over 
to the people. But this violation of the free- 
doms enjoyed by the privileged few — the 
exploiters and their agents — has simply en- 
sured real freedom of the press and of speech 
for the people. 

Mr. Nehru admires the Soviet Union for its 
solicitude for child welfare, for the common 
man. He speaks highly of the Soviet system 
of education and public health, but .. ., he 
adds, the violence is there. 

Now the Communists have never denied 

that there is violence in the USSR. The point 
is: against whom it is used. In a socialist 
state it is spearheaded against the enemies 
of society, against those who with evil intent 
infringe on the law and standards of behavior. 
It is directed first and foremost against im- 
perialist agents smuggled from abroad by 
bourgeois intelligence services. 
* But while speaking about violence in the 
USSR and the other socialist countries, Mr. 
Nehru conveys the impression that there is 
no such thing as violence in India. It almost 
appears as if the Indian state organs — police, 
courts, prisons and the army — are in no 
way associated with exerting violence in res- 
pect to the people. Is this really the case? 
Let’s recall a few facts. On May 19 this year 
the police in Jamshedpur used lathis (batons) 
and tear gas against striking workers em- 
ployed by the Tata Company. One worker 
was killed and over a hundred were injured. 
On August 1 this year, police opened fire 
without warning on a peaceful meeting of 
Delhi municipal employees who were on 
strike. The casualties were one killed, one 
mortally wounded and 12 slightly wounded. 
One feature of this savage shooting is char- 
acteristic: the strikers’ demands had been 
considered by the Parliament of India less than 
twenty four hours before the shooting. 

Numerous arrests have been made of poli- 
tical figures, ordinary citizens — Communist 
and non-Communist — active in progressive 
organizations. To this day an ultra-reactionary 
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law on preventive detention operates in In- 
dia. And although protests have been made 
in Parliament and by public organizations, 
this law has been extended till 1960. 

The facts of the reprisals against workers 
in Darjeeling, Kanpur, Amritsar, and other 
industrial centers are fairly well known. Every 
year charges are brought against thousands 
of workers and peasants, and large numbers 
are arrested in different parts of the country. 
Mass killings like those in Bombay and Ahma- 
dabad, shooting of students in Patna, of work- 
ers on privately-owned plantations in Darjeel- 
ing, etc., testify to a systematic and ‘airly 
wide use of violence in India’s political life. 

Violence is a social phenomenon. There 
are two sides to it: who uses it and against 
whom it is used. In India, the bourgeoisie 
and the landlords use the state machine as 
an instrument of violence against the people, 
the workers and peasants in the first place. 
The way “democracy” and “freedom” is prac- 
ticed in some of the states is a matter ‘or 
astonishment; the government organs display 
marvels of ingenuity in the use of violence 
against opposition parties and individuals 
whom they consider undesirable. For instance, 
in the State of Orissa the government head- 
ed by the National Congress retained its ‘“‘de- 
mocratic majority” in the Legislative Assem- 
bly by arresting the members of the opposi- 
tion. The facts cited show that in India gov- 
ernment organs use all forms of violence 
against citizens, including arbitrary police 
rule and lethal weapons against demonstra- 
tions and workers’ rallies. In the matter of 
violence against the people, Indian state bodies 
are no different from those in any other 
bourgeois state. 

The violence to which the socialist states 
are forced to resort differs from that in bour- 
geois states. In the case of the socialist 
states violence is used against enemies of the 
people. In the future, when society reaches 
the stage of communism, conditions will be 
created for the withering away of the state 
and violence. Under communism the state 
and violence will be replaced by persuasicn, 
which the Communists have always regarded 
as decisive in their relations with the people. 

It may be that in speaking of violence Mr. 
Nehru has in view its historical aspect, the 
form of winning political power by the work- 
ing class, the form of the transition to social- 
ism and communism. Marxist theory treats 
this question with the utmost clarity as it 
does the general question of the role of vio- 
lence in history. Marx was most emphatic 
in saying that the working class would do 


everything to avoid violence and the use of 
armed force, that it would prefer to compen- 
sate the capitalists in order to ensure a peace- 
ful transition to socialism. But if the bour- 
geoisie chooses to impose a civil war on the 
working class, the Communists will accept 
the challenge. Lenin, like Marx, explained that 
the working class would never force a civil 
war on society unless the bourgeoisie imposed 
it on the working class, unless the enemies 
provoked the working class into countering 
violence with violence. Unlike the bourgeoisie, 
the Communists have never advocated vio- 
lence for violence’s sake, whether in home 
or foreign policy. Everybody knows who pur- 
sues the “positions of strength’ policy and 
“brinkmanship”. It should be noted that com- 
pared with previous revolutions the October 
Revolution was virtually bloodless. In the 
bourgeois revolutions of the 18th and 19th 
centuries in Western Europe the bourgeoisie 
came to power through violence, bloodshed 
and civil war. The Soviets came to power 
peacefully in the main, more peacefully than 
the bourgeoisie when it replaced the feudal 
lords. It was only because the foreign capital- 
ist governments and internal counter-revolu- 
tion imposed a civil war on the newly-born 
Soviet state that it was forced to accept the 
challenge. 

The 1957 Meeting of the Workers’ and 
Communist Parties of the socialist countries 
in Moscow pointed out in its Declaration that, 
in winning power, the working class and its 
Marxist-Leninist parties would do everything 
to avoid civil war. Whether or not the civil 
war takes place depends on the attitude of 
the exploiting classes in the given country. 
Should they refuse to cede power peacefully 
to the working people, but take to arms, the 
working class, forced to resort to armed 
struggle, will compel the bourgeoisie to beat 
a retreat. It will not be out of place to recall 
that India’s liberation from British rule was 
preceded by a long struggle waged by the 
people under the leadership of the National 
Congress, a struggle which included armed 
fighting. We do not condemn the armed — 
hence violent — struggle waged by the peo- 
ple of India for their liberation. We only re- 
gister the fact that in this case, too, violence 
played a progressive role. That is why in 
discussing violence as a social phenomenon 
one should not approach the matter in an 
abstract way, metaphysically: it should be 
considered in its historical context, concretely. 


In addition to philosophical and sociolo- 
gical questions, Pandit Nehru discusses the 
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economic development of his country, the 
road India should take in its advance. He 
frankly states: “In India we have a terrible 
problem of extreme poverty in certain large 
regions, apart from the general poverty of 
the country.” The author seeks a way out 
of the poverty, and explores ways and means 
of abolishing the extreme economic and cul- 
tural backwardness of his people. Mr. Nehru 
is quite right in saying that there are now 
two roads, the capitalist and the communist. 
But in his view neither is acceptable to India. 
And he looks for a third way, one in accord 
with the specific conditions of this country. 
And although it sounds paradoxical, Mr. Neh- 
ru plumps for the socialist road. 


To prove that socialism is the main path 
of development for India, and yet is funda- 
mentally different from the communist road, 
Mr. Nehru substitutes one concept for an- 
other. He is at pains to draw a line separating 
communism from socialism, to show that one 
has nothing in common with the other. Before 
defining socialism he gives a characterization 
of capitalism. But at this point it becomes 
clear that Mr. Nehru’s concept of socialism 
has very little likeness to real socialism. For 
him, the antagonism between capitalism and 
socialism is wearing thinner and thinner, and 
capitalism is more and more acquiring a social- 
ist character. A quotation from “The Basic 
Approach” will illustrate the point: ‘“Social- 
ism is basically a different approach from 
that of capitalism, though I think it is true 
that the wide gap between them tends to 
lessen because many of the ideas of socialism 
are gradually incorporated even in the capi- 
talist structure.” Unfortunately, this is just 
another thesis for which Mr. Nehru offers no 
proof. His conception, however, is clear 
enough: socialism is gradually penetrating 
capitalism and transforming it. 


Since Mr. Nehru holds that India will take 
the socialist road it might appear that he 
intends to take over its achievements, from 
which a number of European and Asian coun- 
tries have benefited. Such, however, is not the 
case. The socialist system he visualizes will 
differ from the socialism that has scored a 
brilliant success in those countries. 

In connection with socialism Mr. Nehru dis- 
cusses human nature: the individual, he says, 
should not be sacrificed, real social progress 
will come only when the individual is given 
the opportunity to develop. etc. These and 
the other categories used by the author in 
expounding socialism are so vague and, in 
Hegelian terminology so void of content that 


they give no definite idea of the subject under 
discussion; so much so that it is difficult to 
say what Mr. Nehru really means by social- 
ism. Incidentally, the author is aware of the 
the difficulty. He writes: “But, what is social- 
ism? It is difficult to give a precise answer 
and there are innumerable definitions of it.” 
Now, this could have been said, say, 40 years 
ago, when socialism was still a matter of the 
future, though the immediate future. But even 
at that time Marxism had a _ well-founded 
scientific definition of the concept. Today 
socialism is no longer a theoretical predic- 
tion, it is a living system. Nearly a billion 
people are building socialism. Some countries 
have made greater progress, others less, but 
on the whole the historical leap from capital- 
ism to socialism has been made. In the Soviet 
Union, where socialism has already triumphed, 
it is gradually evolving into communism. 


The historian, politician, philosopher or eco- 
nomist writing about countries now building 
socialism, be his views what they may, will 
say (if he approaches reality objectively, in 
a scientific spirit, and not as a subjective 
idealist): modern socialism is that which 
hundreds of millions of people in many coun- 
tries are creating by their labor. Mr. Nehru, 
apparently, would not agree with this. 

In presenting his “new concept” of social- 
ism he tries to discredit the real, living social- 
ism now being built in a number of European 
and Asian countries, large and small. For 
Mr. Nehru, Marxist socialism is communism, 
and he attributes to it two features: violence 
and lack of individual freedom. Thus he sepa- 
rates socialism from communism and then, in 
effect, vilifies communism by comparing it 
with fascism. He writes: ‘Even if it (com- 
munism) does not indulge normally in physi- 
cal violence, its language is of violence, its 
thought is violent and it does not seek to 
change by persuasion or peaceful democratic 
pressures, but by coercion and indeed by des- 
truction and extermination. Fascism has all 
these evil aspects of violence and extermina- 
tion in their grossest forms and, at the same 
time, has no acceptable ideal.” 

It would seem that Mr. Nehru ascribes 
violence to communism even in cases when 
he himself says it does not resort to violence, 
that is, in the realm of thought. As to the 
comparison with fascism one can only say 
that had not communism defeated fascism, 
India would still be a long way from national 
independence. 

Socialism is counterposed to communism. 
Yet, according to Marxism-Leninism there is 
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no hard-and-fast dividing line between ihe 
two. Communism has two phases of develop- 
ment — the lower and the higher, or the 
first and the second. Socialism is the lower, 
or first, phase of communism; to approach 
the problem differently would mean ignoring 
objective processes, rejecting a scientific ap- 
proach to the question. It is not our intention 
to impose Marxist scientific socialism on Neh- 
ru or anybody else; we might then be accused 
of resorting to compulsion, if only in the realm 
of thought. But we do feel bound to say, that 
an objective approach to the science one un- 
dertakes to criticize, is an elementary require- 
ment for any serious polemic. ; 


Turning to Mr. Nehru’s interpretation of so- 
cialism, we find that his main thought is ex- 
pressed in the most abstract way. India, he 
says, should take the socialist road: “It is 
only through a planned approach on social- 
istic lines that steady progress can be attain- 
ed though even that will take time. As this 
process continues, the texture of our life and 
thinking gradually changes. 


“Planning is essential for this because other- 
wise we waste our resources which are very 
limited. Planning means . . . a thought-out 
approach of how to strengthen the base and 
pace of progress so that the community ad- 
vances on all fronts.” 


From this statement one would gather the 
impression that India is already stepping out 
on the socialist road. “If socialism is intro- 
duced in a backward and underdeveloped 
country, it does not suddenly make it any 
less backward. In fact we then have a back- 
ward and poverty-stricken socialism.” In his 
conception of socialism for India Mr. Nehru 
does not say anything about land ownership, 
about what socialism implies for the land- 
lords, Indian and foreign capitalists, how the 
poverty of the peasants and workers will be 
ended, how exploitation will be abolished, etc. 
Hence we are unable to comprehend, despite 
our desire to do so, the essence of Nehru’s 
socialism; it remains “a thing in itself’. But 
one thing is clear: Nehru’s socialism is not 
to be confused with real socialism, which is 
now being built in a number of countries and 
is already a reality in others. We hope that 
on a future occasion Mr. Nehru will set forth 
his conception in greater detail. 


As mentioned earlier, Nehru, in defining 
his conception, poses some of the fundamen- 
tal and urgent problems confronting India. 
These are: industrialization, the agrarian is- 
sues, questions of culture and education. Un- 


fortunately, none of them is discussed with 
clarity. 

The Indian National Congress, as we know, 
played an outstanding ‘role in the struggle for 
national independence. Political independence 
confronted India with vital problems of eco- 
nomic, cultural and political development. The 
party in power was faced with major eco- 
nomic and political contradictions. Apparently 
it has not yet found the real way to resolve 
the new issues and the contradictions, a way 
that would enable the people of this great 
country to get rid of the age-old poverty in- 
herited from British colonial rule. India is still 
faced with the task of winning full freedom 
from the economic fetters of colonialism. Mr. 
Nehru rightly notes that ‘even after a coun- 
try has become independent, it may continue 
to be economically dependent on other coun- 
tries. This kind of thing is euphemistically 
called having close cultural and economic 
ties.” That is true, and this situation prevails 
in India to this day. Foreign capital, British 
in the first place, still occupies strong posi- 
tions in the country. British holdings com- 
prise some 80 per cent of all foreign :nvested 
capital. According to official figures for 1951 
(little has changed since), foreign capital 
controlled 97 per cent of India’s oil industry, 
93 per cent of rubber, 62 per cent of coal, 
73 per cent of mining, 90 per cent of :natch 
manufacture, 89 per cent of jute, 86 per cent 
of tea-growing, etc. To camouflage its ‘eal 
role, foreign monopoly capital maintains nu- 
merous mixed companies in which Indians are 
represented only in name, or are elected to 
sit on the boards of directors. 


In recent years U.S. monopolies have in- 
creased their penetration of India’s economy. 
According to the Survey of Current Business, 
direct U.S. private investments alone com- 
prised $109 million in 1956. Compared with 
the overall foreign investment this figure is 
not large. What is worthy of note, however, 
is that since 1950 American investments 
have nearly trebled. To further their penetra- 
tion the U.S. monopolies use government cre- 
dit on an increasing scale, various forms of 
aid, etc. According to the Times of India of 
August 15, 1958, the United States is ahead 
of all other countries where foreign credits 
are concerned. In granting credits and giving 
aid the American imperialists, no doubt, wish 
to increase their political influence in the 
country, to clear the way for private nvest- 
ment. 

Actually, foreign capital is retarding che 
development of national industry, heavy in- 
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dustry in particular. In recent times foreign 
investments have been channeled into those 
industries yielding maximum profit (cigarette 
making, sugar, soap, medicines, etc.). Most 
of the profit is taken out of the country, with 
the result that the accumulations are not used 
for further industrialization. These data on 
foreign capital in India are far from complete, 
but they are highly illuminating. 


It follows from what has been said chat 
the question of India’s economic independ- 
ence, her freedom from imperialist influence, 
is an acute one, and it will have to be solved 
if the National Congress intends to pursue a 
consistent policy of making the country in- 
dependent of the former colonialists. Here, 
too, the need for struggle can be foreseen, 
since the method of persuasion will hardly 
help where the foreign monopolists are con- 
cerned. 

Another vital question which Mr. Nehru 
mentions, but for which he does not offer a 
solution, is the agrarian problem. India has 
still much to do to abolish the remnants of 
feudalism in the countryside. Approximately 
60 per cent of the peasants own only 15 per 
cent of the land, while 5 per cent of the big 
landowners own from 35 to 40 per cent. Has 
the National Congress a program for a radi- 
cal solution of the agrarian problem? Judging 
by Mr. Nehru’s article it has not. His article 
contains but one reference to the question: 
“Land reforms have a peculiar significance 
because without them, more especially in a 
highly congested country like India, there 
can be no radical improvement in productivity 
in agriculture. But the main object of land 
reforms is a deeper one. They are meant io 
break up the old class structure of a society 
that is stagnant.” 

This statement, being abstract, does not 
answer the questions pertaining to abolition 
of the remnants of feudalism in land owner- 
ship and land tenure, and the organization of 
production on free land by free peasants. 
Judging by the rural developments, the Na- 
tional Congress has taken the path of large- 
scale farming based on capitalist estates and 
big farms. The government is buying land 
from the feudal lords at very high prices, a 
policy that has added considerably to the 
national debt. On the other hand, the high 
rent paid by the peasants, already burdened 
with high taxes and other levies, forces them 
into debt, into bondage to usurers and big 
landowners, both old and new. 

The experience of all industrially developed 
countries (and much can be learned from 


history) teaches that unless feudal relation- 
ships are abolished rapid industrialization is 
impossible. In large peasant countries such 
as India the village should be the principal 
supplier of raw materials for industry and the 
main consumer of manufactured goods. The 
village will be able to contribute to industria- 
lization only if feudal land ownership is abo- 
lished and the land turned over to the pea- 
sants. 


In France feudalism was abolished as long 
ago as the 18th century. In Britain it was done 
even earlier, and the conditions for rapid 
economic development were thereby created. 


These are examples from the past. Contem- 
porary history also confirms the inexorable 
law that industrial development is impossible 
without the abolition of feudalism. 

The October Revolution in Russia, in addi- 
tion to solving the basic problems of social- 
ist development, eliminated the remnants of 
feudalism. Nine years ago China, one of the 
biggest countries in the world, triumphed 
over Chiang Kai-shek and the American im- 
perialists and set itself the primary task of 
uprooting the survivals of feudalism. That 
task was accomplished. Compulsion, naturally, 
could not be avoided in respect to the feudal 
lords. If the Chinese peasants had tried to 
persuade the landlords to give up their privi- 
leges voluntarily they would have had to wait 
hundreds of years before achieving emanci- 
pation. Thanks to the revolutionary changes, 
the Chinese people have gained impressive 
results. Compared with the pre-revolutionary 
period, agricultural output has more than 
doubled. All branches of the basic industries 
have been built and equipped with modern 
machinery. 


When one compares India and China in 
economic development the result is instructive 
indeed. In 1947-49, before the liberation, both 
countries were approximately at the same 
economic level. Industrially they were both 
backward and had survivals of feudalism in 
the countryside. Indian industry was even 
somewhat better developed. Both countries 
won independence at nearly the same time — 
eleven years ago for India, and nine for China. 
But in terms of results achieved, the People’s 
Republic of China, has outstripped India by 
an entire historical epoch. Social relations 
have remained practically unchanged in India. 
As before, the peasants are landless, and the 
land still belongs to the feudal lords; indus- 
trial workers are still exploited by the capital- 
ists and the bourgeoisie still own the facto- 
ries and the banks. After the British with- 
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drawal it was the Indian bourgeoisie that gain- 
ed most of all. Far be it from us to belittle in 
any way the tremendous significance of the 
fact that India has ceased to be a colony, 
but that alone is not enough to ensure the 
social emancipation of the workers and pea- 
sants. Within the same period the Chinese 
People’s Republic has eradicated forever the 
economic domination of foreign monopolies, 
has abolished feudalism and all its survivals 
and has successfully implemented socialist 
reconstruction in industry, trade and agricul- 
ture. Whereas before the liberation India pro- 
duced about 1.3 million tons of steel and 
China 0.9 million, India is still producing 
roughly the same amount, while China’s pro- 
duction is now running at a rate of 11 million 
tons a year. This year China will mine 210 
million tons of coal and manufacture 30,000 
machine tools. This year she will catch up 
with Britain in respect to coal and machine- 
tool output. Compared with last year, her 
industrial output this year will go up 60 per 
cent. : 

China’s progress in the sphere of education 
has been every bit as fast: universal elemen- 
tary education has been introduced in 90 per 
cent of the counties. Over a thousand higher 
educational establishments have been opened. 

Here are some figures illustrating the rate 
of industrial development in India. Compared 
with 1948 industrial output rose 48 per cent 
by 1955 and 66 per cent by 1957. Coal pro- 
duction in 1948 was 30.6 million tons, in 
1955—38.8 and in 1957—44.2. Steel produc- 
tion in 1948 was 1.3 million tons, in 1955— 
1.7 and in 1957—1.7. The wheat crop in India: 
1950—6.4 million tons, in 1955—8.7. Rice 
production: in 1948—34.4 million tons, in 
1955—38.8. 

As we see, India’s economy has made :m- 
portant gains since the liberation, yet they 
are significantly smaller than those of China. 
Progress is slower, although climatic condi- 
tions are much the same and India’s popula- 
tion is likewise large — nearly 400 million. 
India, like China, is a country with an ancient 
culture and the people are every bit as dili- 
gent, modest and ingenious as the Chinese. 

Clearly, the explanation lies not in specu- 
lation about violence, indvidual freedom and 
moral values, but in real freedom for the 
people, in real emancipation from the fetters 
of the past, in making them the masters of 
their country. With unprecedented enthusi- 
asm, of their own free will and not under 
coercion by the exploiters, the people of China 
are building the wonderful present and great 
future of their country. 


Mr. Nehru says that some countries were 
more developed industrially, that this is ihe 
reason why they have made greater progress 
than India. But, as we have seen, China had 
no particular advantages over India in this 
respect, yet she has outstripped India not 
only economically but also in the sphere of 
education. Whereas China has abolished ex- 
ploitation of one class by another and estab- 
lished socialist relations in town and country- 
side, India still retains the capitalist system 
and bourgeois relations in industry, while 
feudal relations are still pronounced in the 
countryside. Here is to be seen the reason 
for China’s striking successes and India’s 
relatively slow progress. 

A high rate of economic and cultural aL 
opment is characteristic not only of Chin 
but of other socialist countries, to say nothing 
of the Soviet Union’s great achievements. The 
old Russia was not far ahead of present-day 
India. The Soviet Central Asian Republics 
bordering on India were even less developed 
than India is today. Yet their progress in the 
economic and educational spheres is most 
striking. It follows, then, that since the social- 
ist countries of Europe and Asia are making 
such rapid strides, which the industrially 
developed capitalist countries are unable so 
much as to dream of, this high rate of devel- 
opment far from being accidental is a feature 
basic to socialism. Socialism, then, is a higher 
stage of social development than capitalism, 
and this has now been proved by historical 
experience. 

Marxists fully realize that the state capital- 
ism now being created by the Indian Govern- 
ment is, no doubt, of a progressive character 
and differs from the reactionary state capital- 
ism of the imperialist powers. 

However, one must also see the fundamental 
factors. Whether the Indian National Congress 
likes it or not, the needs of the people require 
full freedom for the development of the 
productive forces, so that India may become 
a mighty economic power, so that her people, 
for the first time in history, may become 
really free and be able to satisfy their -nater- 
ial and spiritual needs. On the basis of the 
experience of industrial development in all 
countries, one thing is clear: whether the 
leaders of the Indian National Congress like 
it or not, history squarely confronts them 
with the need for the final and thoroughgoing 
elimination of the remnants of feudalism. The 
alternative is, either a radical land reform 
to be implemented from the top, that is, on 
the initiative of the Government; or an even 
more radical reform to be realized from 
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below, by the people. History knows no other 
way of converting an agrarian country into 
an industrial one. Contemporary experience 
likewise confirms this condition. As soon as 
India starts to carry through her land reform 
the feudal lords and big landowners will offer 
increasing resistance, using violence against 
the peasants so as to retain possession of 
the land. The Government, if it takes the side 
of the peasants and not of the feudal lords, 
will then inevitably have to resort to compul- 
sion against the latter. Nowhere in the whole 
world have the landlords ceded their land 
to the peasants voluntarily; they have always 
had to be coerced. To abolish feudal Jand 
ownership it was invariably necessary to 
overcome the stubborn resistance of the big 
landowners. But if struggle against reaction 
is a necessity, it should be borne in mind 
that the choice of means, whether peaceful 
or non-peaceful, violent or non-violent, hardly 
ever depends on the progressive forces. A 
situation may arise when these forces will 
be unable to refrain from the use of violence, 
unless they choose to give up the fight alto- 
gether. 

“The Basic Approach” deals on somewhat 
broader lines with India’s industrial develop- 
ment. But even here the statements are so 
general and abstract that it is not always 
possible to get an idea of the path India 
should take to overcome her industrial back- 
wardness. The author evades unequivocal and 
concrete proposals in favor of metaphysical 
disquisitions on whether it is possible to over- 
come economic backwardness without resort- 
ing to violence, whether, in developing a 
country economically, it is possible to ignore 
and sacrifice the individual ‘for what is 
considered the good of the society”. “It was 
agreed that the individual should not be so 
sacrificed and indeed that real social progress 
will come only when opportunity is given 
to the individual to develop .. .” 

Mr. Nehru regretfully admits the fact that 
his country is poor and tends to become 
poorer “‘because of the pressure of an increas- 
ing population”. “Being poor, we have no 
surplus to invest and we sink lower and 
lower.”” When comparing such statements 
about India’s economic situation with those 
about individual freedom and the rights and 
development of the individual, one involun- 
tarily wonders at their lack of congruity, 
their isolation one from another. For it is 
only in its interconnection with social devel- 
opment that the development and freedom 
of the individual can be considered. The indi- 
vidual is part of society, connected with it 


by social ties, by relationships which have 
not been created by that particular individual 
alone. These determine the conditions of life 
and activity of the individual, whatever the 
society. A wage worker under capitalism 
cannot of his own accord stop being one, 
stop living on his wages, free himself from 
the fear of losing his job; nor can the peasant 
who is dependent on the landowner be free 
in his life or activity either. This lack of 
economic freedom, this economic dependence, 
determines the political and spiritual life of 
most people in capitalist countries. Talk about 
individual freedom under capitalism is either 
deliberate fraud or an illusion. 

Socialism alone has created the conditions 
for the freedom of the individual and of the 
people as a whole: the means of production, 
factories and plants, have been handed over 
to the people, to those who built them and 
whose lives depend on them; appropriation 
by another of a man’s labor, that is, exploit- 
ation of man by man, has been abolished 
once and for all; the parasitic exploiting clas- 
ses have likewise been abolished and the 
principle “he who does not work neither shall 
he eat” has been inaugurated. Power is in 
the hands of the workers and peasants and 
the final say in all spheres of life is likewise 
the privilege of the people, the workers and 
their Communist Party which expresses and 
defends the interests of the people. The social- 
ist countries provide, on a scale that no capi- 
talist country provides, universal and free 
education for the people, a right very exten- 
sively enjoyed. These basic provisions consti- 
tute the foundation for individual freedom, 
without which all talk about it is fraud and 
bourgeois propaganda. Thanks to the condi- 
tions socialism has created for the develop- 
ment of the individual, the Soviet Union as 
well as the other socialist countries have 
carried through a genuine cultural revolution 
and have ensured an unprecedented advance 
in science. Socialism provides conditions for 
the all-round development not only of the 
individual but also of the entire mass of the 
workers, peasants and intellectuals, conditions 
for the flowering of tens of millions of indi- 
viduals. 

Nehru also speaks of the need to use ithe 
achievements of science and technology to 
overcome the backwardness of the country. 
Some of his propositions are quite correct 
and feasible. But apparently some sort of 
bias impels him to say that communist :neth- 
ods for eliminating economic backwardness 
are unacceptable, because “communism has 
definitely allied itself to the approach of 
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violence”. But we, Nehru goes on, in using 
our resources and technological achievements 
“should not forget the basic human element 
and the fact that our objective is individual 
improvement and the lessening of inequali- 
ties; and we must not forget the ethical and 
spiritual aspects of life .. .” 

In their approach to the individual the 
Communists have never overlooked either the 
material or the spiritual aspect of life, aor 
have they forgotten that freedom from feudal 
and capitalist slavery constitutes the very 
foundation for the ethical and spiritual devel- 
opment of the individual. 

When the people of Russia placed ihe 
Communists in the seat of government, the 
latter took over a poverty-stricken country 
with millions and millions of ill-fed and ill- 
clad people. The Communists did not engage 
in speculating about abstract ethical standards 
in the process of the general development of 
history. Under Lenin’s leadership they worked 
out a clear pian for the industrialization and 
electrification of the country. Lenin pointed 
out that poverty could be abolished and econ- 
omic backwardness overcome only as a result 
of a tremendous effort on the part of the 
entire people, aimed at the electrification of 
industry and agriculture. 

The Soviet people, headed by the Commun- 
ists, followed the road mapped out by Lenin; 
hence their success. No matter what anyone 
might say about the Communists and their 
methods, it was they who created a great 
industrial world power with highly developed 
science, technology and culture, a state in 
which the individual enjoys real freedom ;3ince 
he is no longer dependent on the landlord, 
the factory owner or foreign imperialism. 
There the people are the real masters of the 
country. 


It is evident from the introductory note 
to Nehru’s article in the “Economic Review” 
that prior to its publication it was circulated 
among some of his friends. 

The July 1 issue carried an article by Dr. 
Sampurnanand, entitled “Congress Ideology 
and Program’. Mr. Nehru speaks highly of 
this article and refers to it in his own. Thus 
the ideas set forth in both articles are appar- 
ently shared by many leaders of the Indian 
National Congress. 

Both authors agree that the reason ‘or 
India’s slow progress after the liberation is 
due to the lack of a philosophical concept 
which would inspire the people. 

Expressing his own and Dr. Sampurnanand’s 
views on this question Jawaharlal Nehru 


says: “It is often said that there is a sense 
of frustration and depression in India and the 
old buoyancy of spirit is not to be found at 
a time when enthusiasm and hard work are 
most needed.” In their opinion it is “due io 
our not having a philosophy of life, and indeed 
the world also is suffering from this lack of a 
philosophical approach. In our efforts to en- 
sure the material prosperity of the country, 
we have not paid any attention to the spiritual 
element in human nature. Therefore, in order 
to give the individual and the nation a sense 
of purpose, something to live for and, if 
necessary, to die for, we have to revive some 
philosophy of life and give, in the wider 
sense of the word, a spiritual background 
to our thinking.” 


As for a new philosophy it can be said 
that no “philosophy of life’? can possibly 
inspire the people if it disregards the funda- 
mental needs of the masses and fails to ex- 
press their aspirations for emancipation from 
all forms of exploitation and oppression. 

It is also evident from the above statements 
that the Indian National Congress is affected 
by internal contradictions, divided ideologic- 
ally, and that among the rank and file there 
is discontent with the policy pursued by the 
leaders. This is confirmed by Dr. Sampurnan- 
and. He writes that the membership are 
dissatisfied with the Congress and Govern- 
ment leaders’ line on economic development. 
He says that Government acts fail to evoke 
enthusiasm because the leaders have failed 
to give the people an outlook, a philosophy 
of life . . . Instead of a spiritual upsurge 
which should have characterized the Congress 
organization, there is decline and universal 
depression. The party functionaries apparently 
have nothing better to do than to fight one 
another for posts. The author goes on to 
say that the popular response to appeals for 
co-operation likewise lacks enthusiasm, the 
students and youth observe no discipline, the 
youth see no prospects in the ideas of the 
Indian National Congress. A young man, ac- 
cording to Dr. Sampurnanand, who joins the 
Communist Party is infused with the ardor 
of a crusader. At the same time the Indian 
National Congress fails to give such a ‘young 
man any ideal or any purpose in life. 


Like Mr. Nehru, Dr. Sampurnanand looks 
for a way out of the crisis in the party. And 
the ‘way is a “philosophy of life”. The essence 
of this philosophy is that for us, says the 
author, the indivdual forms the foundation 
of society . . . The resurgence of the individu- 
al, the recognition of his status as the founda- 
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tion of society will lead to a re-orientation 
of many of our ideas.* 

Need we say that individualist ‘“‘philosophy”’ 
is unable to offer a way out of the grave 
economic situation now prevailing in India? 
As to the essence of this philosophy, it is 
hardly new. As a rule all sociological and 


"In his article Dr. 
and ‘socialism’ from all 


Sampurnanand discusses “democracy” 
angles. As a proponent of indi- 
vidualistic philosophy and sociology he fails to see the 
real motive forces of historical development. According to 
him Marxism and Marxist soscialism could not be the road 
that would bring India to prosperity. 

It should be said that as an author Dr. Sampurnan and is 
less academic than Mr. Nehru. He presents rather curious 
theses, which, in his view, constitute a philosophy. 

Discussing democracy and socialism in the People’s Democ- 
racies, he says that the latter are realizing the Hegelian 
theory of the state. He claims that the socialist countries 
recognize the good of society separately from and beyond 
the sphere of the individual. He says that to recognize this 
would mean to accept the Hegelian theory of the state which 
today appears in the form of the so- called People’s Democ- 
racies, in other words in the form of dictatorships in countries 
like Russia and China. 

Judging by the ease with which he labels as Hegelian 
such states as the USSR and the Chinese People’s Republic, 
one can unmistakably deduce that the author citler read 
Hegel a very long time ago and had time to forget his 
philosophy or learnt about Hegel’s philosophy by hearsay .. . 

Students of philosophy who have studied Hegel know 
that he was a supporter of monarchy and considered the 
Prussian monarchy of Friedrich II the embodiment of the 
absolute idea, that is, God. 

Perhaps Dr. Sampurnanand, in inventing such things about 
Hegel’s theory of the state and the socialist countries, hopes 
that the readers of the Economic Review have heard nothing 
of Hegel and know little about the socialist countries. 

Should it be mentioned that in Hegel's view a monarchy 
was absolute, meaning eternal? The Marxist view is diamet- 
rically the opposite. The Marxists consider that even the 
proletarian, socialist state will wither away as communism 
advances. 

As to the type of “socialism” 
nand to the Indian people, it is a socialism which retains 
capitalist ownership, and feudal ownership is transformed 
into capitalist ownership . . . at the expense of the people. 
It is for the common good, he says, to retain the so-called 
private sector. The manufacturers and other men_of enter- 
prise could occupy a place of honor in society. By paying 
out compensation to the expropriated landowners when 
abolishing the zemindar (landed estates) system, he says, 
the Indian National Congress has created a brilliant prece- 


offered by Dr. Sampurna- 


dent. As to how brilliant it is we should ask the Indian 
peasants .. 4 
The Indian road to socialism discovered by Dr. Sampur- 


nanand, which preserves the capitalists and transforms the 
feudal lords into capitalists, is not a socialist but a capitalist 
path of development. 

It appears that socialism is very popular with tle people 
of India That is the only explanation we can give for repre- 
senting capitalist development as_ socialism. Apparently the 
idea is to get the masses to believe that it is a path of 
their own choice. However, real socialism is fundamentally 
different from capitalism, and is characterized by the fact 
that the basic means of production are alienated from their 
capitalist owners and are turned over to the people, that is, 
thev are converted into public property; feudal property (the 
land) is also irretrievably expropriated and the land is turned 
over to the peasants. Socialist society abolishes once and 
for all the exploitation of man by man. The slogan “from 
each according to his ability, to each according to Iris work” 
becomes the governing principle. Socialism is a system of 
collectivism. Under sociz lism the individual is free because 
he is a part of a great entity—the people, who are free from 
political and economic oppression. 
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philosophical systems which lose their ties 
with the masses (or which have no such 
ties at all) vest all their hopes in the individu- 
al. History, however, has refuted the support- 
ers of such systems and proved the Com- 
munists right, for they see the creative effort 
of the masses as the force behind historical 
development. 


I would like to conclude by saying that 
the progressive people of the whole world 
highly appreciate the noble and historic role 
of Pandit Nehru as the leader of the national 
liberation struggle of the Indian people. They 
value Nehru as an outstanding leader of the 
world movement against the warmongers of 
today, against the instigators of a nuclear 
war which may bring untold suffering on 
humanity. 

Progressive people also know that the great 
Indian people entertain feelings of sincere 
friendship and fraternity towards the peoples 
of the Soviet Union and of other socialist 
countries. At the same time the Soviet Union, 
like any other socialist country, is always 
prepared to assist India in her economic 
development. The supporters of peace and 
progress are confident that the great Indian 
people are capable of and will be working 
miracles in transforming India into a :nodern 
industrialized power and in further develop- 
ing their national culture. The Indian people, 
the Government of India and Mr. Nehru may 
rest assured that the socialist nations and 
their governments will always remain their 
true, reliable and disinterested friends. We 
have our ideological differences, it is true, as 
can be seen from Nehru’s article, but we 
are united by a fundamental and decisive 
factor of our times—the struggle for peace, 
for the vital interests of peoples and for the 
progressive development of humanity. 

As to the ways and mehods which the 
Indian people may adopt to achieve this 
noble goal, that is a matter for the Indian 
people alone to decide. The roads and methods 
they may choose will depend on the historical, 
cultural, economic and political conditions 
prevailing in Indian life. 
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Land to the Tillers 


Duccio Tabet 


ILLIONS of rural workers in Italy are 

becoming in reasingly aware of the 
correctness of socialist ideas. This realization 
grew and gained strength during the struggle 
against fascism and in the post-war class 
battles. Socialist ideals are cherished by 
agricultural laborers in Southern and Northern 
Italy, by semi-proletarian peasants in the 
South and on the Islands, by sharecroppers 
in Central Italy and by small-holders. Socialist 
ideas, inspiring the rural masses in the fight 
for their rights, are becoming an important 
material force for the future regeneration of 
Italy’s countryside. 

One of the main reasons for the popularity 
of socialist ideals among the peasant masses 
lies in the correct agrarian policy pursued 
by the Italian Communist Party. This policy 
has been built on the solid foundation of 
Marxist-Leninist agrarian theory, creatively 
developed by Gramsci and Togliatti in keeping 
with Italian conditions. In its work the Party 
is guided by the new world balance of forces 
and the advances made by agriculture in the 
socialist countries. 

The Party has always been to the fore in 
working out agrarian problems and organizing 
the political mass struggle of the peasants. 
Overcoming the erroneous and groundless 
views of reformist and leftist groups that are 
wrapped up in dogmatic conceptions and 
incapable of seeing in the alliance of the 
working class with the bulk of the peasants 
(farmhands, sharecroppers and small pea- 
sants) the main driving force of the revolu- 
tionary struggle, the Party is posing and 
solving in a new way the strategic and tactical 
problems of the democratic and socialist 
revolution. 


The VIIIth Congress of the CPI was a 
landmark in the working out of peasant policy. 
It summed up the debate on the subject and 
drew up a militant program of peasants’ 
rights, dotted the i’s and crossed the t’s of 
the “land to the tillers” slogan, which is in 
harmony with the vital interests of the widest 
sections of the rural toilers. This slogan 2x- 
presses the cherished aspirations of the 
peasants who are still under the influence of 
the Christian Democrats, who in practice 


reject expropriation of large landed property 


and conduct a policy which, objectively, leads 
to the expropriation of the peasants. 


The demand for land to the peasants opens 
up broad vistas for consolidating the alliance 
between the working class and the working 
people in the countryside in their fight for 
the democratic and socialist reconstruction 
of Italian society. Objectively, this alliance 
is based on the community of interests of 
the various social forces which are opposed 
to monopoly capital and large landed property, 
and are in favor of the reorganization of 
society along democratic and socialist lines. 
In its fight for the reconstruction of agricul- 
ture, the Communist Party invokes the articles 
of the Constitution which proclaim the right 
of all citizens to property and call for univer- 
sal and consistent restriction of large landed 
property. 


It would be wrong to think that the VIIIth 
Congress policy on the agrarian question was 
motivated by purely tactical considerations, 
or that it was a concession made to the 
peasants with the aim of winning them over 
to the Party’s side. In elaborating this policy 
account was taken of the abundant experience 
provided by the numerous peasant movements 
and the specific conditions in the countryside 
today. The Congress slogan fully conforms 
to the Party’s aims and tasks in the fight for 
the reorganization of society along democratic 
and socialist lines. Its political resolution 
pointed out that “socialist agriculture, with 
which the Communists want to replace the 
present stagnant agriculture, will be based 
on granting land to those who till it, on 
technological progress and those forms of 
collective labor which the tillers, guided by 
economic considerations and fully observing 
the voluntary principle and democratic meth- 
ods”, decide upon. 


The Rule of Landowners and Monopolies 
—the Main Obstacle to Agricultural 
Progress 


The situation in the Italian countryside is 
characterized by strong feudal survivals and 
the growing subordination of agriculture io 
monopoly capital. Statistics show that in 
1946-47, that is, immediately after the libera- 
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tion, the large landowners accounted for 66 
per cent of the land in agricultural use and 
63 per cent of the area sown to crops and 
under grass. A feature of landlord ownership 
at that time was the high degree of concen- 
tration of landed property: 62 per cent of 
the agricultural land (excluding the land 
owned by the peasants, the state, municipali- 
ties and other bodies) was in the hands of 
landlords owning from 50 to 500 or more 
hectares.* Only one-third of the land fell to 
the share of the peasants. Most of this was 
in mountain districts hardly fit for cultivation. 

The policy of confining the peasants to the 
less fertile districts gave rise to the reaction- 
ary “theory of the economic place of peasant 
property” preached by many bourgeois econ- 
omists. Its advocates endeavor to prove that 
economic expediency necessitates giving the 
peasants small lots of non-fertile land unsuit- 
able for machine cultivation, and requiring 
exhausting hand labor. As the peasants do 
not possess large machines, their lot, the 
bourgeois economists maintain, is to engage 
in hard, back-breaking toil on barren land. 
Politically this “theory” is intended to justify 
one of the most glaring contradictions in 
Italy—the contradiction between the handful 
of large landed proprietors who have bought 
up the best land, and the millions of peasants 
cooped up on tiny, poor plots. 

Feudal survivals are particularly strong in 
South Italy and on the Islands. Whereas land 
rent comprises 14.8 per cent of the value of 
the gross agricultural produce for Northern 
and Central Italy, it is 27.9 per cent in South 
Italy, that is nearly twice as much. Feudal 
survivals are the cause of the grave economic 
situation in the South, for they hamper capital 
investments in agriculture and retard the 
development of the productive forces in the 
countryside. 

Semi-feudal methods of exploiting peasant 
labor can still be observed alongside mono- 
poly forms of exploitation. There is no need 
to dwell in detail on all the forms of subor- 
dinating agriculture to monopoly capital. We 
shall examine only the most typical 

So that they can seize the key positions 
in agriculture the monopolies first and fore- 
most make use of market control and loan 
capital. Monopoly associations control the 
bulk of the industrial enterprises processing 
farm produce, and thus manipulate the de- 
mand for agricultural raw materials. At the 
same time, monopoly-owned enterprises pro- 
duce most of the manufactured goods for the 








*One hectare = 2.471 acres 
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farms. Dictating prices both for the raw ma- 
terial produced in the countryside and for 
the manufactured goods sold to it, monopoly 
capital has the decisive say on the structure 
and volume of farm production. By means of 
credits, the monopoly companies stimulate 
expansion of some branches or, conversely, 
retard their development, whichever they find 
most advantageous at the time. 

It is not only indirectly that the monopolies 
influence agricultural production—they do so 
directly, through outright interference. With 
the ruin of increasing numbers of small and 
medium producers, their land passes into the 
hands of the banks, industrialists and joint- 
stock companies controlled by monopoly 
associations. The monopolists determine the 
areas under crops on the land belonging <o 
them or on the farms financially dependent 
upon them. An important factor is that mon- 
opoly representatives dominate many of the 
agricultural bodies, primarily the various 
landowners’ associations. The recommenda- 
tions made by these organizations to ithe 
government concerning farm production take 
into account first and foremost the interests 
of big capital. 

The monopoly capitalists use their growing 
influence in agriculture to rob small and 
medium producers and consumers of farm 
produce. In 1956, for instance, the area sown 
to sugar beet was reduced by 28 per cent 
compared with 1955. There was no reason- 
able explanation for this sudden and marked 
curtailment. It is common knowledge that 
Italy consumes less sugar than most European 
countries. Reducing the beet crop ran counter 
to the interests of the sugar industry, which 
in the past few years has more than doubled 
its capacity, and ignored the elementary 
requirements of agronomy. 

The explanation, however, was a simple 
one. Extending the area sown to beet or even 
maintaining it at the 1955 level might have 
resulted in a fall in sugar prices and this, 
obviously, would have conflicted with the 
interests of the monopoly owners of the re- 
fineries.* They decided to add to their profits 
by cutting down sugar production; and a first 
step in this direction was to reduce the areas 
sown to beet. 

This worsened the conditions of the peas- 
ants and workers engaged in raising beets 
and manufacturing sugar, for many of them 
lost their jobs. Consumers also suffered, being 
forced to pay high prices for their sugar. 





*Three of the large sugar-refinery monopolies account for 
67.9 per cent of the country’s sugar output. 
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The small and medium sugar producers, too, 
were in an unfavorable position and found 
difficulty in obtaining raw material supplies 
for their factories. Only the sugar monopolies 
and a number of big employers collaborating 
with them—and with whom the monopolies 
shared some of their profits—were the gainers. 

Feudal survivals and monopoly rule doom 
Italian farm production to stagnation and 
decay, as can be clearly seen from the follow- 
ing table: 


Dynamics of Output and Cost of Production 
in Agriculture 
(in per cent)* 
Total 
from 
1950- 1953- 1950 to 
1953 1956 1956 
Gross output +19 —2 +17 
Cost of production +16 +35 +51 
An examination of these jigures reveals 
two features. Firstly, gross output between 
1950-1956 rose by 17 per cent. This was 
largely due to the fight waged by the working 
people for jobs, increased capital investments 
in agriculture and an agrarian reform. Cost 
of production during this period rose by 51 
per cent. This rapid growth was a direct 
result of the monopolies’ raising the price 
of goods in popular demand in the country- 
side. Secondly, an analysis of the dynamics 
of output and cost of production by stages 
shows that it was only between 1950-53 that 
output rose. In the next four years (1953- 
1956) there was stagnation and even a de- 
cline in production. During this period the 
cost of production rose by 35 per cent, while 
gross output, after showing a considerable 
increase between 1950-1953, fell 2 per cent. 
The growing monopoly influence in agri- 
culture has aggravated many social conflicts 
in Italian society. Monopoly groups, dominat- 
ing the farm produce and manufactured 
goods markets, net huge profits. At the same 
time incomes of small and medium farms are 
rapidly declining, resulting in wholesale ruin 
for the peasants. According to the Central 
Statistical Institute, 500,000 people were 
forced off the land between 1954-1957. An- 
tagonisms are deepening between agriculture 
and industry, and this is reflected in agricul- 
ture’s falling share in the overall output. 
Between 1953 and 1956 it dropped from 30.8 
to 25.6 per cent. Hence the growing rift 
between the industrial Northern and Central 
Italy and the agrarian South. 


*National Institute of the Economics of Agriculture. Agri- 
cultural report for 1956. 


The penetration of monopoly capital into 
farm production has intensified agrarian over- 
production. Official data show that in 1951 
laborers on the farms of North and Central 
Italy worked 195 days a year, and 153 in 
the South. 

Feudal survivals and the growing subordi- 
nation of farm production to the monopolies 
are the main reasons for the agricultural 
crisis. The dire state of agriculture is, in its 
turn, impeding industrial expansion, narrow- 
ing the opportunities for absorbing redundant 
labor in the towns and leading to the further 
deterioration of working class conditions. 


The Fight for Land and Agrarian Reform 


The toilers in the countryside are waging 
a persistent struggle against feudal survivals, 
against oppression by the monopolies, and 
in this fight the working class is their loyal 
ally and leader. 

In the South and on the Islands, and in 
some parts of Central and Northern Italy, 
action against feudal survivals and for 
the transfer of land to the peasants is, above 
all, directed against the latifundia, (huge 
estates) which represent the most backward 
production relations and use the most primi- 
tive methods.* In this struggle the peasants 
often directly seize the uncultivated land — 
and not only the poor peasants, but the en- 
tire rural population is in the fight. The effect 
of this movement, enjoying the support of 
broad sections of the working people, is such 
that at times not even brutal police repres- 
sion can stop it. Peasants are demanding land 
not only because it is their means of exist- 
ence; they realize that only with the aboli- 
tion of the latifundia and the transfer of 
land to the tillers can the vital national prob- 
lem — the regeneration of South Italy — be 
solved. As a poor peasant from Calabria aptly 
put it: “We are occupying the latifundia 
lands for the whole nation.” 

In Emilia, Tuscany, Umbria and the Mar- 
ches — districts of Central and Northern 
Italy where 65 per cent of the crop area is 
cultivated by tenants on the basis of long- 
term agreements — sharecroppers are de- 
manding abolition of the more onerous fru- 
dal dues, such as “tributes” (every year 
sharecroppers have to make a gift of fa m 
produce to the proprietor) and working for 
the owner without pay. The landowners are 
also being called upon to invest capital in 
the land. 


*In some districts with big estates even the primitive 
allow-system is encountered. 
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The movement to get the landowners to 
Abserve the “valid motive” principle when 
cancelling leases has gained momentum, for 
the peasants want the leases to be annul- 
led by law and not at the arbitrary will of the 
owner. The struggle for the “valid motive” 
principle, for reduced rents and the right of 
the working people to have a say in fixing 
rents, is growing in most districts. 

In the lower Po valley, in some parts of 
the South and on the Islands, where the bulk 
of the farm-hands are to be found, the de- 
mand is for a just distribution of jobs and 
guaranteed employment for all the workers 
on the given farm. Acting in this way the 
laborers seek to wrest from the landowners 
this instrument of constant blackmail and 
intimidation. They are fighting for proper 
distribution of land among the sharecrop- 
pers, for better agreements, and against arbi- 
trary dismissals, for unemployment benefits 
and social insurance. 

The mass movement is accompanied by new 
forms of struggle, testifying to the growth of 
political consciousness among the peasants. 
In the Po valley, for instance, where the la- 
borers have fine militant traditions, mass 
strikes against the big landowners, as distinct 
from the small farmers or tenants, were 
fought under trade union leadership. This 
form of struggle, which has replaced the tra- 
ditional strikes “against everyone and every- 
thing,” has laid the foundations of a durable 
alliance between the farm-laborers and the 
working peasants in their struggle for com- 
mon aims. Thanks to this unity they have re- 
gained positions which were lost during the 
twenty years of fascist rule. 

The fight for land became especially strong 
after 1948. Pressed hard by the peasant move- 
ment, the ruling conservative and Clerical 
groups were forced to sell the peasants a part 
of the landed estates, though at exorbitant 
prices fixed as a rule by the landowners. 
These steps could not, of course, solve the 
problem of the countryside, inasmuch as the 
overwhelming majority of the peasants — 
those, moreover, in the greatest need of land 
— did not possess the means with which to 
buy it. This speeded up the process of social 
differentiation in the countryside and gave 
a new impetus to the peasant movement. 
These factors compelled the government to 
enact the first agrarian laws, which deprived 
the big landowners of 700,000 hectares. The 
figure is not a very impressive one, for the 
expropriated land area comprises only 6 per 
cent of all the landed estates; but the fact 
remains that in a way the reform did res- 
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trict large-scale land ownership. For the 
country as a whole, the area covered by big 
estates of 500 or more hectares was reduced 
by 24 per cent, while in the South the figure 
was as high as 38 per cent. A telling blow, 
both economically and politically, was dealt 
to the big landlords. 

In carrying out the agrarian reform, the 
reactionary Christian-Democratic leaders en- 
deavored to delay implementation of the land 
laws, and to limit expropriation of the big 
estates. It is precisely for this reason that 
the land laws have not yet been fully carried 
out. The peasants have received only a part 
of the expropriated lands. The Christian-De- 
mocratic policy is designed to keep the maj- 
ority of the landless peasants without land, 
to create a small section of prosperots farm- 
ers and to counterpose this section, politically 
and economically, to the bulk of the rural 
population. By making a show of radically 
changing the former land relations, the Chris- 
tian Democrats calculated on blocking Com- 
munist influence in the countryside, on crea- 
ting a rift in the democratic forces and de- 
feating them. 

Thanks to the Party’s correct policy on the 
agrarian question the reactionaries’ plans 
were exposed and foiled. At a meeting of the 
Central Committee of the Party in April 1950, 
Comrade Togliatti pointed to the restricted 
scope and reactionary nature of the Christian- 


Democratic measures and urged that “criti- ~ 


cism of these measures” be developed into 
“effective mass action’. After the enactment 
of the agrarian laws the peasant struggle for 
land continued around the Communist Party’s 
slogan of “Land to the Tillers’. The Clericals 
were defeated in their attempt to weaken 
Communist influence in the countryside — 
the election results in Crotone (Calabria) last 
May attest to this. The Communists polled 
sixty-two per cent of the votes in a district 
where the latifundia had formerly been the 
typical form of economy, and in which a 
considerable section of the peasants had re- 
ceived land under the reform. 

What are the results of the Italian peasants’ 
persistent struggle for land? Official statistics 
show that since the war they have received 
some 1.4 million hectares. In the decade fol- 
lowing 1947 the land area owned by the pea- 
sants increased by 26 per cent, totalling 6.8 
million hectares in 1957. These figures testify 
to the major gains won by the millions of 
toilers in the fight for their rights. 

In assessing the prospects for expanding 
the peasant movement, we should bear in 
mind first of all that the post-war reorgan- 
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ization of agriculture has not abolished the 
landed estates, nor could it have done so. 
The landowners still hold a considerable part 
of the land. Farms of 50 hectares and u, 
wards account for over 8 million hectares, or 
two-fifths of all the arable land (not counting 
the forests). This shows that a general agra- 
rian reform that would give land to the bulk 
of the peasants remains one of the urgent 
problems in the countryside. It shows that 
the mass struggle for land, in the first stage 
of which the peasants won a resounding vic- 
tory, will continue to grow. 


New Upsurge and Prospects 


The reactionary agrarian policy proclaimed 
by Italy’s ruling circles is now assuming new 
forms. The Clerical government has joined 
the Common European Market, a step that 
will aggravate the agricultural situation and 
sharpen social antagonisms in the country- 
side. A decision has already been taken to 
cut grain prices. It is easy to foresee the con- 
sequences of this action. On the one hand, 
the peasants, lacking the means with which 
to reorganize their farms and denied material 
state aid, will have to grow grain crops, des- 
pite the fall in prices. This can only lead to 
the further impoverishment and proletariani- 
zation of the peasant masses. On the other 
hand, the big landowners in the South, on 
the Islands and, partly, in Central Italy, will 
endeavor to reduce the area sown to grain 
and turn it over to pasture. The outcome will 
be that over the next few years something 
like three million peasants will have to leave 
their plots. 

The difficulties that are bound to affect 
farm production as a result of incorporating 
the Italian economy into the Common Euro- 
pean Market, and the inevitable ruin of pea- 
sant farms, cannot but give rise to a new 
upsurge of the peasant movement. Imple- 
mentation of the first government measures 
arising from the Common European Market 
agreement has already aggravated the situa- 
tion in the countryside. The Party’s call to 
withdraw from this market, for a policy of 
mutually advantageous economic relations 
with all countries, is finding even greater sup- 
port among the peasantry. A victorious 40- 
day strike in which 90,000 participated was 
fought in Ferrara Province, against the dis- 
missal of tens of thousands of farm laborers 
in the Po Valley and against the landowners’ 
efforts to nullify the basic gains of the work- 
ing people. In Central Italy a movement de- 
veloped for a reduction in rent from 50 te 


40 per cent of the crop, for a basic change 
in the lease terms signed between landown- 
ers and sharecroppers. The working people 
in the countryside are insisting on the im- 
mediate carrying through of a general agra- 
rian reform, which is vigorously opposed by 
the Christian Democrats who did not even 
include this point in the government program. 


The fight for land to the tillers opens to 
the peasants the only way out of the grow- 
ing unemployment and poverty. This fight 
is simultaneously the essential condition for 
abolishing large landed estates, which hinder 
the reorganization of agriculture on the basis 
of technological, economic and social pro- 
gress, and retard industrial development. Ex- 
perience in the struggle for land and the 
results of the agrarian reform show that aboli- 
tion of the big estates means better oppor- 
tunities for capital investment in agriculture. 


What, then, is the political content of the 
peasants’ struggle? In our country, where 
alongside the landlords, the ruling groups of 
finance capital also figure as big landowners, 
where capitalist monopolies are indissolubly 
linked with survivals of feudalism, any pea- 
sant struggle for land will inevitably grow 
into a fight against the entire system of mono- 
poly capitalism. Victory in this fight will pave 
the way for Italy’s advance along the roas 
of social progress. 


The policy statement adopted at the VIIIth 
Congress of the Communist Party says that 
reconstruction of the system along socialist 
lines and the settlement of the basic contra- 
dictions in our society can be achieved only 
by the working class and its allies winning 
political power. The Congress emphasized 
that: in view of the existing relationship of 
forces as between the proletariat, the people 
and progressive elements, on the one hand, 
and the forces of exploitation and reaction, 
on the other, and the urgent need to solve 
the problem of jobs, to transfer the land to 
the peasants, raise the standard of living— 
steps towards the abolition of the more back- 
ward and oppressive aspects of Italian soci- 
ety, towards reconstruction along democratic 
and socialist lines, should not be put off until 
the working class and its allies win power. 
A fight can and must be waged for these 
aims, which are fully attainable in the course 
of an economic and political struggle by the 
working people. 


The peasants, shouldering the heavy burden 
of feudal survivals and suffering terribly from 
oppression by the capitalist monopolies, con- 
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stitute a vast reservoir of revolutionary en- 
ergy. They are the natural allies of the work- 
ing class, which, under Communist Party 
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leadership, is fighting for fundamental changes 
in Italian society, for peace, democracy and 
socialism. 


An Unforgettable 
Page from History 


P. Florin 


“FT'WENTY-FIVE years have passed since 

the days when Georgi Dimitrov un- 
masked the Nazi warmongers and inflicted a 
telling moral and political defeat upon fas- 
cism . . . The lessons of the victory won by 
Dimitrov and international solidarity are of 
inestimable value in the fight for peace.” 
These words, taken from the communique 
published in October, when a Party and Gov- 
ernment delegation from the German Demo- 
cratic Republic visited Sofia, bring to mind 
one of the finest pages in the history of 
the international communist movement. 

On December 23, 1933, the 57th court ses- 
sion closed the trial which the Nazis had 
framed as an indictment against communism 
but which was turned into a trial of fascism. 
Big changes have taken place in the world 
since then. Fascism has been smashed, while 
the forces of socialism and democracy are 
legion. The body of Goering, one of the chief 
inspirers of the notorious Leipzig trial — 
who was sentenced to death as a war criminal 
by the International Tribunal in Nuremberg 
— has rotted away. But the experience of 
the fight put up by Dimitrov in the dock 
lives on. It is an object lesson in fortitude 
and courage, in boundless faith in the justice 
of our cause, in ability to fight and win, no 
matter what the conditions. This experience 
helps us to get a better understanding of the 
tactics which guide the Communist parties in 
their struggle against monopoly capital, for 
peace, democracy and socialism. 


“It Moves, For All That” 


On January 30, 1933, Hitler was appointed 
Reichschancellor. In order to consolidate the 
rule of the reactionary and aggressive circles 
of finance capital, the fascists set out to de- 
liver a blow to the working-class movement 
and first and foremost to its vanguard, the 
Communist Party. All they needed was a pre- 
text. So the pretext was concocted. 


On February 27 a fire broke out in the 
Reichstag building. That same evening the 
radio announced that a “Dutch Communist’, 
Van der Lubbe, had been arrested in the build- 
ing. Next day it was stated that the Reich- 
stag fire was the work of the Communist 
Party which had intended it to spark a “Com. 
munist coup d’état”. The Nazis needed this 
charge in order to justify their emergency 
decree for the suppression of ‘communist 
acts of violence against the state.”’ Unbridled 
terror spread throughout the country. There 
were wholesale arrests of Communists, Social- 
Democrats, trade union leaders, progressive 
intellectuals and people from other walks of 
life. On March 9, Georgi Dimitrov was arrest- 
ed in Berlin on the charge of being an agent 
of the Communist International and with set- 
ting fire to the Reichstag. 


What the Nazis wanted above all was to 
“prove” to the world that they had “just in 
the nick of time saved Germany and Europe 
from Bolshevism”. ‘(Documents” were needed 
to assure world reaction that the Nazi govern- 
ment was a reliable bastion against world 
communism and, as such, should qualify for 
a sizable dollar credit and official sanction to 
rearm Germany as the shock force in the 
fight against communism. Such was the back- 
ground to the provocation-trial. The Nazis 
also calculated that the trial would set an 
example to the world reactionary forces, that 
it would encourage and activate them and, 
of course, strengthen their own position. 

While the Nazi propaganda machine was 
churning out publicity for the trial, the jail- 
ers were, in fascist fashion and with all 
the means at their command, “conditioning” 
the accused. Dimitrov was kept in fetters ior 
five months. The Public Prosecutor’s depart- 
ment coached a galaxy of 65 witnesses con- 
sisting of police sleuths, hardened fascists, 
stooges and thieves. All the witnesses called 
by Dimitrov, however, were rejected, no: 
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were any of the lawyers he named allowed 
to act on his behalf. He had to conduct his 
own defense. The trial, after being postponed 
eight times, for the fascists wanted to make 
absolutely certain that there was no flaw in 
their frame-up, began on September 21, 1933, 
in the Fourth Criminal Court of the Supreme 
Court in Leipzig. Right away it became clear 
that the proceedings were not going to the 
liking of the fascists. 

Despite all their efforts, their plan for con- 
ducting the trial by and large collapsed during 
the first few days. Dimitrov had thoroughly 
thought out every detail of his stand, regard- 
ing which, in a subsequent talk with M. Wil- 
lard, a French lawyer, he said: ‘The first 
thing to do was to seize the initiative and 
retain it. To achieve this I had to chart a 
strategic plan and adhere to it. I set myself 
the task of politically smashing not only the 
indictment, but the enemy too. To put him to 
rout in the public mind, to make him the 
laughing stock of all.’’* 

Buenger, the Court President, intended to 
open the trial with the usual questions con- 
cerning the identity of the accused. Instead 
of giving the usual brief procedural answers, 
however, Dimitrov unfolded before the court 
and the world a vivid picture of the life of 
the real revolutionary. 

Here are the personal notes he made for 
his speech: “Son of the Bulgarian working 
class. Born and brought up in the ranks of 
the revolutionary workers’ movement (I have 
been active in this movement from the age 
of 15.) For thirty years a member of the 
Bulgarian Communist Party (formerly the 
Party of the so-called ‘Tesnyaks’, the Left 
Social Democrats). For twenty-three years a 
member of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of Bulgaria. From 1904 to 1923 
Secretary of the General Workers’ Trade 
Union. From 1913 to 1923 Party Deputy for 
Sofia in the Bulgarian Parliament—also rep- 
resentative of the Party in the Sofia Municipal 
Council and in the Sofia Regional Council.” ** 

Dimitrov spoke with pride of the anti-fas- 
cist uprising in Bulgaria in September 1923. 
His declaration that the “struggle for emanci- 
pation of the Bulgarian workers and peasants, 
under the leadership of the Communist Party, 
enlightened by the great experience of the 
September insurrection, ‘is going unfaltering- 
ly forward to the final victory’”,*** was im- 
bued with unshakable confidence in this vic- 
tory. 


*M. Willard, La defense accuse! Paris, 1951, page 120. 

“*Georgi Dimitrov; Selected Works, Gospolitizdat, 1957, Vol. 
|, page 316. 

**Tbid., page 317. 


Thugs of the fascist government killed over 
20,000 workers, peasants and intellectuals in 
Bulgaria after the defeat of the uprising and 
in the following two years in an effort to 
root out communism. “And yet,’ Dimitrov 
said, “communism in Bulgaria has incompar- 
ably deeper and stronger roots than it had 
in 1923.”* These words sounded as a grim 
warning to those who wanted to uproot 
communism in other countries, to all the anti- 
Communist maniacs. 

These words were spoken when the dark 
night of fascism had descended upon Ger- 
many, a night some people believed would 
never end, at a time when the Soviet Union 
was still the only socialist country and when 
world reaction was on the rampage. 

The incensed president interrupted him and 
asked: “What do you think you’re here for?” 
The reply, ringing with revolutionary pride, 
clearly set out Dimitrov’s chief aim: “I am 
here to defend communism and myself.”** 

And he put up a brilliant defense: not on 
the defensive, but a series of continuous at- 
tacks on fascism, an outstanding example of 
how ideological conviction and courage can 
bring victory even in the most inhuman con- 
ditions. 

Even the bourgeois press could not deny 
the impact made on world public opinion by 
the courage of the Communist in handcuffs, 
whose temperament, militant spirit, and irre- 
futable logic petrified world reaction. The 
Times, Petit Parisien, Gazeta Warszawska 
wrote almost with admiration of Dimitrov. 
And even the German fascist press could not 
but admit that Dimitrov’s first speech had 
profoundly impressed world public opinion. 

Dimitrov delivered his enemies blow upon 
blow, and the greater the breach he made 
in the indictment, the more shattering his 
speeches became. The duel between Dimitrov 
and Goering created a sensation. Like a 
schoolboy Goering had to answer the relent- 
less questions shot at him until he lost self- 
control under their merciless fire and laid 
bare his true colors—those of the fascist cri- 
minal. “Look out, take care you don’t fall 
into my hands when you get outside this 
court!” he barked furiously, giving away the 
whole character of the trial. After this scene 
the capitalist papers carried photographs of 
Goering with the caption “The man respon- 
sible for the Reichstag fire!” 

Dimitrov’s subsequent speeches rounded off 
the picture of the genuine revolutionary, the 
ideological and tactical principles which guide 


*Ibid, page 318. 
**Rundschau, No. 33, September 29, 1933. 
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the Communists. “It is true that I am a Bol- 
shevik, a proletarian revolutionary,” Dimitrov 
said. “I must emphasize a proletarian revolu- 
tionary, inasmuch as everything is now the 
other way round, even the German Crown 
Prince declares himself a revolutionary. .. . 
It is also true that I am a member of the 
Central Committee of the Bulgarian Commun- 
ist Party and the Executive Committee of the 
Communist International, I am one of the 
responsible and leading Communists. 

“And as such I am quite prepared to take 
full responsibility for all the decisions, docu- 
ments and actions of my Bulgarian Party and 
the Communist International. “Hes 

Scientifically analyzing the international 
situation, Dimitrov worked out the basic 
points of the strategy and tactics of the anti- 
fascist struggle which later, in 1935, were 
developed and rounded out at the VIIth Con- 
gress of the Communist International as the 
tactics of unity in the struggle against fas- 
cism and war. Dimitrov spoke of the impor- 
tance of united action between the Commu- 
nists and Social Democrats, of the fact that 
not even the most ferocious dictatorship of 
finance capital could withstand the mass 
struggle of the working people and all the 
anti-fascist forces. Throughout their activity 
the Communists have demonstrated that they 
have always been in the van of the struggle 
for a united front, not in words, but in deeds. 
Dimitrov’s speeches in court gave the Ger- 
man working class guidance in the difficult 
conditions of underground struggle and out- 
lined the prospects of the international work- 
ing-class movement. 

His speeches, in addition to showing the 
need for a united front, showed how to 
achieve it in practice, no matter what the 
conditions. “If my speeches in court are care- 
fully followed,” said Dimitrov in a talk to 
Willard, ‘it will be seen that I defended not 
only the Communist workers and the Com- 
munist Party but also the Social-Democratic 
workers and, in some measure, the Social 
Democratic Party. . . . I did this because it 
was politically correct. . . . For this same 
reason I put questions to Goering and, above 
all, to Goebbels. And the latter answered 
me: ‘I understand. You want to defend not 
only the Communist Party but also the Social- 
Democratic Party!’ ” 

Every sentence called for unity of action, 
stubborn and persistent struggle for demo- 
cratic rights, even the least significant. That 
was a struggle for the realization, through 


*Georgi Dimitrov, Selected Works, Vol. 1, pp. 318-319. 
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the means available to a prisoner of fascism, 
of what Dimitrov called the alpha and omega 
of Communist tactics: ‘Mass work, mass 
struggle, mass resistance, a united front, no 
gambles!” 

In the 25 years that have gone by, the Com- 
munist and Workers’ Parties have assimilated 
this alpha and omega of Leninist tactics. They 
have accumulated much experience and elab- 
orated new and varied forms of work among 
the masses, especially in organizing the work- 
ing people’s struggle, particularly in the re- 
sistance against fascist tyranny. 

Communist and Social-Democratic unity of 
action was established in Germany too. It 
grew out of the joint suffering and the heavy 
toll of sacrifice in the anti-fascist struggle, at 
the head of which stood the Communists. This 
unity was the basis for the democratic 
changes that took place in Eastern Germany 
after the Soviet Army smashed the Hitler 
state machine. Out of this united action and 
experience of joint struggle in uprooting fas- 
cism and militarism, the Socialist Unity Party 
was born, as a result of the merging of the 
Communist and Social-Democratic parties on 
the basis of Marxist-Leninist principles. That 
was the number one condition for establishing 
the anti-fascist democratic system and its 
further development in the direction of build- 
ing socialism. 

In his final speech Dimitrov quoted Goethe’s 
famous words to the effect that one must 
either the “Anvil or the hammer be”, and 
expressed the hope that the German working 
class would now understand what it, as a 
whole, did not grasp in 1918, nor in 1923, 
when a revolutionary situation set in again, 
nor in 1933, when Hitler seized power. In our 
day the working class of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic, led by the Socialist Unity 
Party, has demonstrated by its everyday ac- 
tivity that it has become the hammer. Its 
achievements in policy, economy and culture 
encourage the workers in Western Germany 
to become more active. Daily experience con- 
vinces them that the way to rally all the 
freedom-loving forces for successful struggle 
to establish a confederation of the two states, 
for peace and democracy, lies through work- 
ing-class unity. 

Not only the working class of Germany 
but the entire international working-class 
movement learned much from the Leipzig 
trial. The convincing manner in which Dimi- 
trov ripped the mask off fascism, the far- 
sightedness with which he warned all free- 
dom-loving people against the fascist danger, 
were not without effect. The working class 
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movement has its ups and downs, but no 
temporary setbacks can undermine its faith 
in victory. 


Dimitrov recalled in his final speech how in 
the XVIIth century Galileo Galilei, founder 
of scientific physics, although denounced as 
a heretic and threatened with death, exclaim- 
ed with deep conviction and resolution: “It 
moves, for all that!” 


“And this scientific thesis,” Dimitrov con- 
tinued, “later became the property of the 
whole of mankind. We Communists today can 
say with no less resolution than old Galileo: 
‘It moves, for all that! ”’* 


The wheel of history is moving; it is mov- 
ing onward, to the victory of communism 
and it cannot be halted by terror or by the 
preaching of lies. - 


The Strength of International Solidarity 


The court was compelled to acquit Dimi- 
trov and the others accused with the exception 
of Van der Lubbe, whom the fascists had used 
as their tool in this monstrous provocation. 
After his release Dimitrov wrote that the 
Leipzig trial saw fascism’s debut as the Euro- 
pean gendarme against communism, a debut 
that ended in a catastrophe for fascism. Para- 
phrasing the words of the old proverb, we 
might say that fascism set out for Leipzig 
roaring like a lion but slunk away from it a 
whipped cur. 


This was a big victory. Dimitrov defended 
not only himself but communism as a whole. 
A fiasco for the fascists, the trial was a vic- 
tory for the international communist move- 
ment. The strength of this movement, and 
the solidarity of progressive humanity, of 
which Dimitrov was always conscious, were 
for him a source of inexhaustible energy and 
spiritual strength. He was not exaggerating 
when he said that thanks to the efforts of 
the German workers and the world prole- 
tariat, thanks to the working class of the 
Soviet Union and to the help of all honest 
representatives of the world public, the Leip- 
zig trial became a battlefield, and the blow 
designed to destroy communism boomeranged 
with terrific force. 


The triai, which was to become the “legal” 
premise for the fascist terror, developed into 
a battle between fascism and war on the one 
hand, and progress and democracy on the 
other. It was a battle in which the fascists 
suffered heavy defeat, a defeat that antici- 


Georgi Dimitrov, Selected Works, Vol. 1, page 356. 


pated—although at that time the Nazi sun had 
not yet reached its zenith—the fate history 
had in store for fascism, its inevitable and 
utter moral, political and military disgrace. 


Dimitrov’s courageous fight and the skill 
with which he waged it were reinforced by 
the deluge of world-wide protests against the 
trial. The Communist Party of Germany and 
all the progressive forces in the country, de- 
spite the terror, exposed the provocative nat- 
ure of the trial in diverse ways, and demon- 
strated that only the Nazis had an interest 
in burning the Reichstag. The report made 
by the Leipzig Prefecture of Police (now in 
the Dimitrov Museum in Leipzig): ‘‘as a result 
of the trial which began on September 21, 
1933, in the Supreme Court against the per- 
sons accused of setting fire to the Reichstag, 
the Communists have developed considerable 
activity here . . .”, testifies to the growth of 
the underground movement. During Septem- 
ber more than 1,100 searches were conducted 
and 400 arrests made in Leipzig alone. The 
Gestapo complained that it was not easy to 
cope with the communist movement. 


On working-class initiative an international 
investigation commission was formed in Paris 
which included famous lawyers and men and 
women prominent in public life in different 
countries. The demonstrations held outside 
Hitlerite embassies and consulates, the pro- 
test meetings in nearly all countries, the ral- 
lies and thousands of resolutions—all exerted 
an influence on the trial. In mid-November, 
when 5,000 Londoners marched to the Ger- 
man Embassy, a delegation handed in a 
protest resolution on behalf of 70,000 work- 
ers. Protest meetings were held in many towns 
and cities in the United States, in which more 
than 100,000 people participated. The U.S. 
Committee for Aid to Nazi Victims protested 
to Luther, the German Ambassador, against 
the disgraceful way in which the trial was 
being conducted. The movement for the re- 
lease of the accused men spread through 
France, Sweden, Norway, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria, Brazil and other countries. 
An international day in defense of the pris- 
oners of fascism was held in December. 


In its quarterly report the Gestapo admitted 
that “the Reichstag Fire Investigations Com- 
mittee and the Public Prosecutor have receiv- 
ed more than 1,000 protests and resolutions 
of different kinds either written by hand or 
typed, or in the shape of printed forms and 
telegrams. The protest letters were signed 
by individuals and by groups of persons, some 
of them on behalf of organizations numbering 
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400,000 members. There are, in addition, reso- 


lutions containing hundreds of signatures’. 

The fascist authorities could not withstand 
this pressure. The protest campaign continued 
throughout the world after Dimitrov and the 
other Communists had been acquitted, for 
they still languished in prison and were not 
yet out of danger. 

*Zentraler Lagebericht des Reichssicherheitshauptamtes der 


Geheimstaatspolizei, Berlin f.d., Monate Oktober-Dezember 
1933. 
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The great lesson of this movement is that 
if the democratic and freedom-loving people 
join and fight in a united front, then even the 
most violent enemy of freedom and human 
rights—such as German fascism was—can be 
defeated. The lesson is that by rallying all 
forces we can frustrate the aggressors’ mili- 
tary plans and preparations in the struggle 
for democracy and socialism. 


In Memory of Johannes Becher 





HE German people and _ progressives 

everywhere have suffered a heavy loss 

in the death, on October 11, of Johannes 

Becher, socialist poet, ardent partiot and fer- 
vent internationalist. 

For years Becher fought with word and 
deed against those who were seeking to 
plunge the world into chaos, fascist barbarity 
and war. He was in the front ranks of 
those who helped to win a happy and 
peaceful life in a new, socialist world. Indis- 
soluble ties linked Becher with the revolu- 
tionary working-class movement and the 
working people in Germany, and with the 
Soviet Union. 

He was the first German writer to hail 
the October Revolution. He joined the Spar- 
tacists and subsequently became a member 
of the Communist Party of Germany. Becher 
once said: “I have much to thank you for, my 
Party! What would I have been without you? 
I have often asked myself this question and, 
without hesitation, have answered: the 
Party has set me a standard in life and this 
has become the criterion of my writing and 
my activity, while the discipline and strict- 
ness it has taught me have decisively influ- 
enced my poetic efforts.” 

As a writer and public figure Becher played 
an active part in the struggle waged by the 
Party and the working class. He was perse- 
cuted by the reactionaries in imperialist Ger- 
many. His novel “Lewisite”, an exposure of 
the warmakers, brought a charge of high trea- 
son on his head. It was only the wrathful 
protest of the people that saved him from 
prison. When the Nazis seized power he was 
forced to leave his native country, and found 
a second homeland in the Soviet Union. 


During the Soviet Union’s battles against 
the Nazi invasion, Becher wholeheartedly 
entered the struggle against fascism; he was 
a member of the “Free Germany” National 
Committee. After victory he became a zea- 
lous worker for the new, democratic culture, 
and chairman of the “Kulturbund”. Becher 
undertook wide public activities; he had a 
profound sense of duty, and appreciated that 
writing had to be combined with active work 
for the democratic regeneration of Germany. 
This activity enabled him not only to establish 
close links with the workers and peasants, 
but to enlist an increasing number of intel- 
lectuals and cultural workers for the cultural 
revolution in the German Democratic Repub- 
lic. 

In 1950 he was elected to the Central Com- 
mittee of the Socialist Unity Party, a Deputy 
to the People’s Chamber and member of the 
World Peace Council. He was President of 
the German Academy of Arts and in 1954 
became Minister of Culture. Becher com- 
bined a busy life of public service with writ- 
ing poetry. The verse of his last years was 
written in the course of the day-to-day 
struggle for building socialism in the G.D.R., 
in the fight for peace and the democratic re- 
unification of Germany. 


In 1949 Becher was awarded the National 
Prize of the First Degree for his poems, and 
in 1952 he won the Lenin Peace Prize for 
sterling service in the cause of peace. 

As a Communist, poet and cultural worker 
Johannes Becher made a notable contribution 
to the cause of peace and socialism. He 
fought to make the world a better place to 
live in. We shall ever cherish his memory! 
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Activities of Communist 
and Workers’ Parties 











Towards the III Congress of the 
Polish United Workers’ Party 


REPARATIONS are now under way for the 

Third Congress of the Polish United Workers’ 
Party, scheduled for March 10, 1959. The pre-Con- 
gress campaign is developing in an atmosphere 
of growing public activity. For the first time in 
the past two years socialist emulation is taking on 
a mass character, with the personnel of factories 
pledging increased output. The people in the local- 
ities, responding to the call issued by the XIIth 
Plenary Meeting of the Central Committee, are 
eagerly collecting funds for the construction of 
1,000 schools. 

Party organizations are widely discussing the 
preliminary theses of the National Development 
Plan for 1959-65, Party policy in the countryside, 
and the changes in the Party Rules. These doc- 
uments, unanimously adopted at the October C.C. 
meeting, are the subjects of the nationwide pre- 
Congress discussion. 

The situation in the Party and the country con- 
firms the points made by Wladyslaw Gomulka, 
First Secretary of the C.C., in his report to the 
meeting. His main point was that the Party has 
now emerged from the blind alley of internal dis- 
putes which had weakened it, while the economic 
and ideological achievements open up vistas for 
a full-scale socialist offensive. 

The discussion reveals the increasingly greater 
responsibility devolving on Party organizations for 
the development of the economy, and the strength- 
ening of Party organizations as a result of their 
combating revisionism — the main danger — and 
dogmatism. The verification campaign, which has 
purged the Party of ideologically alien and demo- 
ralized elements, has helped consolidate it poli- 
tically. It has also cleared out the passive mem- 
bers. Altogether some 207,009 — 15.5 per cent of 
the Party membership — were expelled. This has 
enabled it to wage an even more successful strug- 
gle against the remnants of revisionism and dog- 
matism, for the further expansion of the socialist 
economy. 

In the 14 years of its existence People’s Poland 
has made remarkable progress. The backward- 
ness and stagnation typical of bourgeois Poland 
have been overcome, unemployment and poverty 
abolished and big factories and mills built. The 
country has surpassed the average world level 


in per capita production of basic industrial goods; 
pre-war Poland was considerably below this level. 

The preliminary theses state that ‘‘as a result 
of overcoming the economic difficulties accumulat- 
ed from the previous period, and of the concoli- 
dation of the political situation in .the country, 
the close co-operation with the Soviet Union and 
other socialist countries, all the internal and ex- 
ternal conditions are to hand for the further suc- 
cessful building of socialism in our country.” 

The theses envisage an all-round expansion of 
the productive forces and, in this basis, a rise in 
the standard of living. Keynote of the draft is 
continued socialist industrialization, which will 
make it possible to narrow the gap separating 
Poland’s economy from the level of the more de- 
veloped European countries. 

Plans are in hand for building or expanding a 
number of large enterprises of the light and heavy 
industries, for modernizing and raising the tech- 
nological level of many factories. Output of means 
of production will be ahead of output in other 
industries. Capital investments will increase from 
16.8 per cent of the national income in 1960 to 18 
per cent in 1985. Industrial output will rise by 50 
per cent between 1961-65, or by 80 per cent in 
comparison with the 1958 plan, and in 1965 should 
exceed the 1938 and 1947 figures tenfold. By 1965 
steel output will be 8.8 million tons compared 
with 5.6 million in 1958. Coal output will increase 
from the 95 million tons planned for 1958 to 111.5 
million tons, while electric power generation will 
rise from 23,600 to 41,500 million kwh. Labor pro- 
ductivity is expected to increase 40 per cent. This 
is an important point, for higher labor productiv- 
ity will ensure an 80 per cent increase in overall 
production. 

The volume of agricultural produce is scheduled 
to go uy 20 per cent between 1951 and 1965 — a 
30 per cent increase over 1958. Rectification of the 
errors r.ade particularly between 1951-53, and the 
success attending the new agricultural policv dur- 
ing the past two years, have made it possible to 
fix this target. This policy is aimed at combining 
growth of production, restriction of exploitation 
in the individual peasant households and the grad- 
ual socialist reorganization of the countryside. 
Thanks to this policy, agriculture has turned out 
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more for the market, state procurements have 
improved and average grain yields have risen to 
1.5 tons per hectare. 

Along with the achievements, however, there 
are also negative factors in the countryside. At 
the end of 1956, for instance, some 9,000 of the 
more than 10,500 producer co-operatives disin- 
tegrated under pressure from anti-socialist elem- 
ents. Many of them had been set up by adminis- 
trative order and had not developed as they should. 
Moreover, some perfectly sound co-operatives also 
disintegrated. During the past two years several 
hundred have been re-established. Over 100 co- 
operatives have sprung up in villages where there 
were none at all in the past. There is also a con- 
siderable network of lower-type co-operative asso- 
ciations. In line with the socialist reorganization 
of the countryside, the Party has set itself the 
aim of encouraging producer co-operatives and 
other forms of joint labor such as, for instance, 
agricultural groups. for the joint use of machinery, 
joint cultivation, etc. 

The Party, the draft goes on, holds that big 
farmers may join the co-operatives provided peas- 
ants with small or average plots occupy the lead- 
ing posts. The Government is combating exploita- 
tion of poor peasants and creating the conditions 
for wholly overcoming their economic dependence 
on the rural rich. The Draft theses and Comrade 
Gomulka’s report emphasize that the Party com- 
mittees should work for the further expansion of 
agriculture, show a deeper interest in the pro- 
ducer co-operatives, help them to become model 
farms, and assist the peasants in re-establishing 
old co-operatives and setting up new ones. The 
C.C. meeting clearly pointed out that only through 
the socialist reorganization of the countryside was 
rapid expansion of agriculture possible. 

This growth should guarantee a 23-25 per cent 
increase in real wages between 1961-65, or a rise 
of 33-35 per cent over the 1958 level. Peasants’ real 
incomes will rise to about the same extent. Large- 
scale housing construction is under way. Two mil- 
lion new rooms will be ready for occupation in 
the towns and cities as against the 1.2 million 
envisaged by the current Five-Year Plan. An ex- 
tensive program has been drawn up for new 
schools, the gradual transition from seven-year to 
nine-year schooling, for a greater number of stud- 
ents in higher schools, more research institutes 
and cultural establishments. 

The need to accelerate the building of houses 
and schools, and to draw hundreds of thousands 
of young workers into industry is all the more 
urgent because the rate of population growth in 
Poland is one of the highest in Europe. Prelimin- 
ary data show that by 1965 the population will 
number about 32.3 million, i.e., it will increase by 
approximately three million. 
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In submitting the Draft theses the Party calls 
for efforts to disclose in the course of discussion 
new, untapped reserves. As Comrade Gomulka 
stressed, one of the most important tasks of this 
discussion is to discover reserves and incorporate 
them in the plan. 

The proposed changes in the Party Rules are 
aimed at strengthening the Party. The duty of 
members, for instance, to guard the Party ranks 
against infiltration of alien, dishonest elements 
and careerists, is more explicitly defined. Any 
factionalism or actions directed against the Party’s 
ideology, its general line and unity are regarded 
as being incompatible with Party membership. 
The suggested changes will make the conditions 
for joining the Party more stringent, elaborate 
the principles of democratic centralism, define the 
tasks of the branches, both at the point of pro- 
duction and in the localities. 

The preamble to the Rules, which has been re- 
written, commences with the statement that they 
are based on the principles of the Leninist teach- 
ing on the role of the Party as the vanguard of 
the working class and the leading force of the 
socialist revolution. The Party’s aims and tasks 
in the struggle for the victory of socialist relations 
are formulated in detail. ‘“‘The United Workers’ 
Party,” it is stressed, ‘‘sees in Poland’s alliance 
with the Soviet Union, the first socialist state, and 
with the other socialist countries. the essential 
condition for strengthening our independence and 
the inviolability of our frontiers and the develop- 
ment of our country along socialist lines..’”’ The 
Party considers loyalty to the principles of pro- 
letarian internationalism its supreme duty and 
stands foursquare on the platform of the unity of the 
socialist camp. This unity, the preamble continues, 
‘flowing from the common ideology of the Commun- 
ist and Workers’ parties, is based on the principles 
of fraternal co-operation and mutual aid between 
equal and sovereign socialist states, it increases 
the strength o; socialism throughout the world, and 
is the most powerful barrier to the aggressive 
strivings of imperialism and world reaction.” 

The XIIth plenary meeting of the Central Com- 
mittee and the pre-Congress campaign testify to 
the growing consolidation of the Party on the 
basis of the political line charted by the VIIIth 
plenary meeting in 1956, and developed in subse- 
quent Central Committee resolutions. This line 
has stood the test, strengthening the Party or- 
ganizations and countering revisionism and dog- 
matism by systematic ideological struggle. The 
Party’s prestige has grown among the masses, 
for the working people have seen for themselves 
that the Party and people’s power, fulfilling their 
promises, are steadily raising the standard of liv- 
ing, strengthening legality and broadening socialist 
democracy. J.K. 
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Active Defense of Democracy 


EYNOTE of the meeting of the Central Com- 

mittee of the Italian Communist Party in 
October was intensified struggle against the offen- 
sive of the reactionaries. The reports made by 
Comrade Palmiro Togliatti, Secretary-General, on 
“Our Fight Against the Clerical Regime, for Free- 
dom, Peace and Regeneration’, and Comrade 
Luigi Longo, Deputy General Secretary, on rela- 
tions and contacts with the other Communist and 
Workers’ parties, contained a number of important 
conclusions concerning the present tactics of Italian 
Communists. 


The events in France took place in conditions 
of growing contradictions on the _ international 
arena. They signified an all-out attack on demo- 
cratic liberties, an attack that has had repercus- 
sions in Italy. Noting the gravity of the French 
developments, Comrade Togliatti stressed that 
“this was a matter of the bourgeoisie’s first mor- 
tal or almost mortal blow to the democratic par- 
liamentary system in a big West European state. 
a country where the mass movement of the peo- 
ple and the partisans had made a notable contrib- 
ution to the victory over fascism and the rebuild- 
ing of democracy.”’ Blows have already been 
struck at democracy in other European countries, 
for example in Western Germany. But that which 
has taken place in France is something different. 
Here we see a manifest desire virtually to abol- 
ish the functions of parliament. ‘‘The roots and 
the circumstances of this resurgence of reaction 
are such,’”’ continued Togliatti, ‘that they consti- 
tute a threat to the entire democratic and socialist 
movement in the capitalist countries.’ 

Recalling the active and widespread anti-fascist 
movement that developed in Europe in 1934-35, the 
speaker noted that notwithstanding the increased 
strength of the working class movement, there is 
not as yet the same vigorous anti-fascist struggle. 
“That is a grave failing of the democratic and 
communist movements, and every effort must be 
exerted to overcome it.” 


The reports and discussion concentrated on the 
situation in Italy. Whereas the Catholic Right Wing 
was lauding de Gaulle to the skies, the Christian- 
Democrat leaders were at pains to conceal their 
sympathy with the dictator. They maintain that 
the situation in Italy is not the same as in France 
and that there is little prospect in Italy of a 
movement similar to the Gaullist one. They fear 
that should the masses have a clear understand- 
ing of the danger, this would lead to a broaden- 
ing and strengthening of the unity of the demo- 
cratic forces. That is why the Christian-Democrat 
leaders are doing their utmost to curb the im- 


patience of the extremists in their party and are 
maneuvering and scheming to conceal their real 
policy, the essence of which is to pave the way 
to clerical totalitarian rule, retaining the while 
the fig leaf of democracy. The Fanfani Government 
is palming off its policy as a policy of reform. 
But in reality, behind the screen of administrative 
activity, it is doing all in its power to block the 
far-reaching reforms for which Italy is ripe and for 
which the masses of Catholics, too, are waiting. 
The Government hopes to replace these reforms by 
measures which, while creating the impression of 
class collaboration, would split the popular move- 
ment. By counterposing the interests of different 
groups of the population, the Government is try- 
ing to strengthen its rule and that of the clerical 
forces. 

At the same time the effects of the U.S. econo- 
mic crisis are becoming increasingly felt in Italy: 
unemployment is rising while the cost of living 
has gone up nearly 7 per cent within a year. The 
profound crisis in the countryside has hit the small 
holders and big landowners alike. The present 
difficulties have been aggravated by the Common 
European Market, the effects of which are felt 
more and more. 

The meeting emphasized that the numerous facts 
testifying to the political and economic plight of 
the country, together with the events in France, 
had struck a hard blow at. revisionist concepts. 
The monopolies have tightened their grip on the 
European capitalist countries to the detriment of 
the working class and peasantry and the middle 
sections. The menace of reaction is growing. At 
the same time new possibilities are being created 
for the working people’s struggle and for estab- 
lishing broad class alliances against monopoly 
capital. 

The front of socialist and democratic forces has 
broadened in recent years. Whereas in 1948 the 
Left polled four million votes fewer than the Chris- 
tian-Democrats, in 1953 this margin had narrowed 
to two million, and at the last elections to one 
million. Thus the majority on which the conser- 
vative forces rely has shrunk considerably. 

Despite the grave difficulties, aggravation of 
class antagonisms and the most insidious govern- 
ment policy ever pursued in Italy, there are 
grounds for believing that the working-class move- 
ment can march forward with success. But, the 
meeting pointed out, this means that the Party 
should have a clear understanding of the dangers 
flowing from the political changes in Europe, it 
should rally all its forces and get rid of the short- 
comings. ‘‘We need,” said Comrade Togliatti, ‘‘a 
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disciplined and active party, a party of fighters. 
A party that has not thoroughly assimilated its 
own political line, or the fundamentals of the 
teaching on which this political line rests, can 
never be this kind of a party.” 

The Communist Party will work to make parlia- 
ment an important weapon in the battle for the 
democratic and social changes our country needs. 
Parliament must become an institution that reacts 
to the popular struggle by taking appropriate meas- 
ures and initiative in the interests of the people. 
The defense of bourgeois democratic institutions 
may be of no avail unless immediate action is 
taken to oppose everything that undermines the 
efficiency and prestige of these institutions. De- 
fense of parliament may become defense of a 
corpse unless the representatives of the working 
people give a new content to parliamentary activ- 
ity and change its very essence, unless the oppo- 
sition parties link up the demands of the people 
with the implementing of positive measures and 
wide legislative activity. 

The meeting was of the opinion that the most 
dangerous mistake for the Party in the present 
conditions would be to sit back and wait. Those 
who adopt this attitude reason thus: ‘‘The social- 
ist world is on the upgrade, the imperialist world 
is in a state of crisis — hence victory is inevit- 
able.” But things aren’t as simple as all that. 
Victory will not come of its own accord, it will 
be won only as a result of the struggle waged by 
the people and working class in each country. 

Temporizing and passivity are expressed in var- 
ious ways. They are apparent in revisionism and 
sectarianism. Passivity and temporizing in any 
form must be resolutely combated; it is essen- 
tial to disclose their common roots in good time 
—these roots are always to be found in concilia- 
tion, in a want of faith in the possibility of strug- 
gle. Every country has its objective peculiarities, 
but the working-class movement should not, and 


cannot, be satisfied with a mere explanation of 
these peculiarities. ‘“There can be nothing worse 
for a revolutionary vanguard party,” said Com- 
rade Togliatti, ‘“‘than for it to confine itself to an 
objective analysis of events without steeling the 
will and fostering the ability to change their 
course, indicating at the same time the path of 
action, arousing enthusiasm and reinforcing the 
firmness needed to traverse this path.” 

The meeting formulated the immediate tasks of 
the struggle of the Italian working class and the 
association of these tasks. with the general slogans 
for economic and social reforms. An active policy 
calls for alliances on a broad scale. The basic con- 
dition for broadening alliances with the different 
sections of the population and political groups is 
to strengthen unity between the Communists and 
Socialists. 

In his report Comrade Longo said that no Com- 
munist Party could isolate its activity from that 
of the working class as a whole. After dwelling on 
the achievements of the Soviet Union, China and 
the other socialist countries, Longo turned to the 
revisionist stand adopted by the Yugoslav League 
of Communists and posed the question: can a 
small and extremely backward country, such as 
Yugoslavia is, build socialism without close unity 
with the socialist camp? The reply can only be 
in the negative. The conditions for building social- 
ism obtain in Yugoslavia, but without establishing 
co-operation and understanding with the socialist 
countries and without changing her present at- 
titude to the two camps, there is the grave danger 
that these conditions may be undermined and 
cease to exist. 

The meeting re-affirmed the correctness of the 
Party’s policy as elaborated by its VIIIth Con- 
gress. This policy is in line with the theoretical 
principles formulated at the Moscow meeting of 
Communist and Workers’ Parties. 

A.S. 


Acquainting the People With 
the Lessons of History _ 


HE theses on the “‘November 1918 Revolution in 

Germany’’, endorsed by a plenary meeting of 
the Central Committee of the Socialist Unity Party 
of Germany, supply answers to a number of im- 
portant theoretical, ideological and political ques- 
tions. The meeting considered that it was of the 
utmost importance for broad sections of the popu- 
lation, including the working people in Western 
Germany, to be familiar with the heroic battles 
fought by the German working class during the 


November Revolution, with its experience and its 
lessons. 

The meeting also discussed Comrade Grotewohl’s 
report on the elections to the People’s Chamber 
and district councils, and in doing so paid close 
attention to problems of ideological work; this 
work will be of help in implementing the decisions 
of the Fifth Party Congress. The superiority of 
the socialist system and the successes achieved 
by the working people in the German Democratic 
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Republic, thanks to the lessons they have learned 
from the past, should be explained more fully to 
the people of Western Germany. 

Comrade Ulbricht, First Secretary of the Cen- 
tral Committee, who reported on the theses, em- 
phasized that the November Revolution, which 
develeped under the impact of the socialist revo- 
lution in Russia, was the biggest mass movement 
in Germany since the Peasant War. The first re- 
volution in the epoch of imperialism to take place 
in one of the highly developed countries of mon- 
opoly capitalism, it posed for the first time the 
cardinal issue facing the German nation — the 
abolition of imperialism and the creation of a free- 
dom-loving democratic and socialist Germany. 

The lessons of the November Revolution enable 
us to explain more deeply to the masses the Len- 
inist teaching on the socialist revolution, and the 
leading role of the Marxist-Leninist Party — the 
teaching on the general laws of social develop- 
ment common to all countries — and also to show 
how dangerous it would be to repeat the mis- 
takes of 1918. 

Reviewing the events of 1918 from the stand- 
point of historical materialism, and guided by 
Marxist insistence on creative application of the 
general principles of the socialist revolution to the 
specific conditions in each country, as stated in 
the Moscow Declaration of the Communist and 
Workers’ parties, the theses show the objective 
necessity of the November Revolution, its histor- 
ical inevitability. In contrast to bourgeois and 
social-democratic historians, who deny that the 
November Revolution was the logical outcome of 
history, the theses reveal the material and econ- 
omic preconditions for the socialist revolution in 
Germany, and they show why the existence of 
such objective preconditions alone does not yet 
fully determine the character of a revolution. In 
1918 the German working class had not reached 
a high level of class consciousness and organiza- 
tion, nor did it have a revolutionary party of the 
new type; and, lastly, the Left in the working- 
class movement were not able to break completely 
with the opportunists. The influence wielded by 
the Social-Democratic leaders and. the Right lead- 
ers of the independent Social-Democratic Party on 
the majority of the working class had disastrous 
consequences. 

The task that faced the working class was ‘“‘first 
to accomplish the bourgeois-democratic revolu- 
tion. abolish militarism, purge the administration 
and expropriate the Junkers and war criminals. 
In these actions the working class had to gain 
experience, found a Communist Party, and estab- 
lish an alliance with the working peasants in or- 
der to switch over to the proletarian revolution 
which, objectively, was on the agenda of the day.” 
The November Revolution was unsuccessful, and 


its experience emphasizes over and over again 
the danger of revisionism to the working-class 
movement. 

In November 1918, under the pressure of the 
workers and soldiers, the Kaiser’s empire, one of 
the most powerful states of that time, collapsed 
in the space of a few days. Soviets of Workers’ 
and Soldiers’ Deputies — on the Russian model — 
arose everywhere. But these Soviets were prison- 
ers of bourgeois parliamentary illusions, and trail- 
ed behind the opportunist leaders who assured 
them that, having established a republic and won 
universal suffrage, it was possible to advance to 
socialism. Using socialist phraseology the Social- 
Democratic leaders succeeded, in conjunction with 
the Supreme Command, monopoly capital and the 
victor-powers, in directing the revolution into a 
path that was harmless to the imperialists. The 
slogan of ‘“‘struggle against bolshevism” served 
as the ideological basis for uniting the reaction- 
aries against the working class and progressive 
forces. 

The Spartacus Bund was the revolutionary van- 
guard of the German working class. On the eve 
of the revolution, a Spartacists’ conference called 
upon the working class to take action to secure 
an immediate cessation of the war, democratic 
rights and liberties, confiscation of the property 
of the war criminals, monopolists and big land- 
owners. During the revolution the Bund fought 
heroically for this correct program under the 
slogan ‘‘All Power to the Soviets”. But the Spar- 
tacus Bund was not the political and organizing 
force of the working class of the type of a Marx- 
ist-Leninist Party, a party able to win a majority 
in the Soviets and lead the working people to the 
conquest of power. The main weakness of the Left 
was that they failed to appreciate fully the ideo- 
logical, political and economic link between im- 
perialism and opportunism, failed to make a com- 
plete and timely break with the opportunists. This 
weakness was aggravated by sectarian mistakes. 

It took the experience of the Great October So- 
cialist Revolution and the mass actions fought by 
the working class to convince the Spartacus Bund 
that the task of the day was to found a militant re- 
volutionary party. On December 30, 1918, the Com- 
munist Party was founded by the outstanding rep- 
resentatives of the working class — Karl Lieb- 
knecht, Rosa Luxemburg, Clara Zetkin, Franz 
Mehring. Leo Iogiches, Wilhelm Pieck and others 
— revolutionaries who had been tempered and 
steeled in the struggle against imperialism. Thus 
a complete break was made with opportunism and 
the foundation laid for a Marxist-Leninist militant 
party of the German proletariat; the decisive con- 
dition in the struggle for the political rule of the 
working class in alliance with the peasants and 
other sections of the working people was now to 
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hand. The founding of a Party of a new type 
marked a turning-point in the history of the Ger- 
man labor movement. 

The first Congress of Soviets was held in Berlin 
from December 16-21, 1918. Most of the delegates 
were swayed by the Social Democrats, who suc- 
ceeded in carrying out their counter-revolutionary 
policy of dissolving the Soviets. Thus even the 
tasks of the bourgeois-democratic revolution could 
not be completed. 

With the connivance of the Ebert-Scheidemann 
Social-Democratic government, the counter-revo- 
lution went over to the offensive, directing its 
main blows at the nascent Communist Pary. Karl 
Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg, the most prom- 
inent and experienced leaders of the working class, 
were foully murdered. The elections to the Nation- 
al Assembly took place in an atmosphere of White 
terror and resulted in a majority for the bour- 
geois parties. In Berlin, the Ruhr, Bremen, and 
in the Munich Soviet Republic, the workers fought 
tenaciously, but the treachery of the Social-Demo- 
cratic leadership who had split the working class 
and played the role of hangmen for the bour- 
geoisie, changed the balance of class forces. The 
proletariat was unable to carry through the bour- 
geoise-democratic revolution and ensure its deve- 
lopment into a socialist revolution. 

The experience of the November revolution teach- 
es that only in the struggle to end the political and 
economic power of imperialism can the working 
class win, defend and ensure peace, democracy 
and freedom. The lessons of the revolution, as 
well as the experience of the entire international 
working-class movement, show that there can be 
no gradual ‘‘peaceful growing over’’ into socialism, 
that in the struggle between capitalism and social- 
ism there can be no third way. 

Although in 1918 the working class was unable 
to carry out its tasks, it would be erroneous to 
underestimate the significance of the revolution 
which decisively shaped Germany’s subsequent de- 
velopment. Underlining the international signific- 
ance of the November revolution, the theses note 
in particular that it helped the young Soviet re- 
public to denounce the predatory Brest-Litovsk 
Treaty. The revolution prevented the German im- 
perialists from taking part in the intervention 
against Soviet Russia. The revolutionary German 
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workers realized that solidarity with the world’s 
first. socialist state and the defense of this state 
was a precondition for victory in their own coun- 
try. 

Dwelling on the basic theoretical principles of 
the theses, Ulbricht said there were some who in- 
correctly regarded the November Revolution as a 
socialist revolution. This characterization is at 
variance with the principles of historical material- 
ism; it reveals failure to understand the fact that 
the character of a revolution is determined not 
only by objective socio-economic preconditions, but 
also by subjective factors, The November Revolu- 
tion was bourgeois-democratic in character, but 
was carried through in some measure by prole- 
tarian methods and means. A revolution becomes 
socialist not by virtue of a party’s wishes, it does 
so only when the working class is able to exercise 
its leadership and secure the relationship of forces 
needed for a proletarian revolution. 


Pointing out that the mistakes made in assessing 
the character of the November Revolution led in 
essence to underestimating the leading role of the 
Party and to descending to the standpoint of the 
objectivist theory of spontaneity, Comrade UI- 
bricht said: ‘‘The key question of a proletarian re- 
volution is the consistent struggle waged by the 
working class against the bourgeois state, the 
leading role of the Marxist Party of the new type, 
and its policy of alliance with all the working 
people.” 

When fascism was defeated in Germany, the 
working class was faced with the immediate task 
of carrying through, not a socialist but an anti- 
fascist, anti-imperialist revolution of a bourgeois- 
democratic type. This was determined by the 
economic and political situation obtaining at the 
time, by the degree of class consciousness and or- 
ganization of the working class and the nature of 
its alliance with the working peasants. It was pre- 
cisely on this Marxist-Leninist assessment of the 
objective and subjective factors that the Party 
based its policy in East Germany immediately 
after 1945. The policy of the Socialist Unity Party, 
aimed at the democratic reunification of Germany 
by way of a confederation of the two German 
states, has its source in this estimation. 

WALTER NIMZ. 
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The Communist Press in France 


HE French Communist newspapers and jour- 

nals work under none too easy conditions. Al- 
though the Communist voters comprise nearly one- 
fourth of the electorate, overall circulation of the 
Communist and democratic newspapers is only 
three per cent of the entire daily press, while that 
of journals is even less. 


The market is flooded with bourgeois dailies 
which have virtually ousted all party newspapers 
except those of the Communist Party. For exam- 
ple, Le Populaire, the official organ of the Social- 
ist Party, now a mere rag, has dwindled to a 
circulation of 1,100. The big papers have swallowed 
their weaker competitors. Concentration is such 
that in some areas one newspaper, say, Ouest- 
France, appears every morning in over 600,000 
copies. To this should be added that several papers 
are often owned by one and the same trust. For 
instance, France-Soir (for ‘‘Left’’ readers) and 
Paris-Presse (for ‘‘Right’’)—Paris evening news- 
papers with a large circulation — both belong to 
the Franpar Trust. 

The Big Business press prides itself on being 
“informative”, but this does not prevent it from 
supporting, with surprising unanimity, every re- 
actionary political measure. Minor differences de- 
pend on the readers for whom this or that news- 
paper is designed—workers, peasants or petty- 
bourgeoisie. Millions of Communist voters and 
even some Communists read these newspapers. 
The ‘big press’, befuddling the mind, is handy 
for reading in the noisy underground or in the 
crowded bus after a long and exhausting day at 
work. It offers lots of pages, catchy illustrations, 
comic strips, and shamelessly and deliberately 
purveys sex and crime. 

The reactionaries, resorting to a variety of 
means, have succeeded in closing many Commun- 
ist and democratic dailies. In 1947 there were 31 
such newspapers. Besides L’Humanite today there 
are seven Communist and Communist-led democra- 
tic dailies in the Departments. 

Some newspapers are sold in six or seven De- 
partments, and therefore have to be published in 
15-20 editions. As a rule, two of the six pages carry 
local news depending on the edition. The papers 
are produced by a handful of journalists who con- 
sciously make sacrifices. 

For example, Le Petit Varois, democratic daily 
with a circulation of 20,000 published in the Var 
Department (southern France), is prohibited at 
the Toulon arsenal — the largest enterprise of the 
Department — and its distribution there involves 
dismissal. The four editions of this paper are pre- 
pared by six sub-editors and two staff correspond- 


ents. Its capitalist rival, La Republique, has 12 or 
14 pages, mostly covered with ads, and has a 
numerous staff of sub-editors, 20 full-time report- 
ers and many other journalists. Le Petit Varois 
can exist thanks only to its numerous voluntary 
correspondents, a well-organized subscription list 
and the sales efforts made by the Departmental 
Party organization. 

As for the Communist and Communist-led week- 
lies, their number has fallen from 18 in 1947 to 
three in 1958. These are L’Humanite-Dimanche, 
with a circulation of 500,000; La Terre, the peas- 
ant weekly (issued in 170,000 copies, it has re- 
tained first place among newspapers in the coun- 
tryside) and France Nouvelle, the political and 
theoretical weekly of the Party. The number of 
weeklies nublished outside Paris has fallen in the 
same period from 107 to 18; they are circulated 
in eight Departments and also in the suburbs of 
Paris. 

Among the democratic weeklies we should men- 
tion La Vie Ouvriere, official organ of the General 
Confederation of Labour (CGT). This newspaper, 
250,000 copies of which are sold by trade union 
activists at factories and in offices, plays a big 
role. Besides this, every CGT federation publishes, 
as a rule, either a weekly or monthly newspaper 
or journal. Other democratic organizations also 
publish, at tremendous effort, monthly and some- 
times weekly publications. 

Nearly all the illustrated journals — political, 
technical, cinematographic and so on — are high- 
ly specialized bourgeois publications. Nevertheless, 
the Party puts out an illustrated monthly — Re- 
gards. 

The gap between the impact of Communist ideas 
and the circulation of the Party theoretical pub- 
lications is much narrower. Together with Cahiers 
du communisme, theoretical and political journal 
of the Central Committee, printed in 20,000 copies. 
we can name La Nouvelle Critique, a journal of 
militant Marxism with a broad readership, espe- 
cially among intellectuals; La Pensee, a journal of 
philosophy; Recherches Internationales, which pop- 
ularizes research in Marxist thought in different 
countries; Economie et Politique, a journal of 
Marxist political economy; L’Ecole et la Nation, a 
monthly for teachers, and some other specialized 
publications for intellectuals. 

Thus, the big bourgeoisie has not succeeded in 
strangling the free press. The political situation 
exerts a decisive influence on the circulation of the 
Party newspapers and journals. This is confirmed 
by experience. For instance, during the successful 
struggles for a Popular Front in 1934-36 and for 
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the country’s regeneration in the post-war years 
the disproportion between the number of Com- 
munist voters and the readership of the Commun- 
ist papers and journals diminished considerably. 

But even in the most adverse political conditions 
the Party press has demonstrated its ability to 
achieve success, even when going against the 
stream, popularizing the Party’s ideas and pro- 
posals in a convincing way. 

In the great battle against the fascist plot in 
May and June this year, some Communist news- 
papers, especially L’Humanite, nearly doubled their 
sales and subsequently retained many of the new 
readers (from five to ten per cent). Despite the 
unfavorable conditions, La Terre has increased its 
circulation during the past five years. This suc- 
cess, while reflecting the Party’s broad influence 
in the countryside, is also explained by the fact 
that the weekly knows how to react to peasant 
needs and maintains close contact with its readers. 
Sometimes the editorial office receives up to 250 
and even 400 letters a week, not to mention reg- 
ular dispatches from voluntary correspondents. 
Letters tell about the hardships of agricultural 
workers, tenants, small farmers or impoverished 
aged peasants. Readers ask for advice, and plead 
for defense against lawlessness and injustice. 

Like the other democratic newspapers in the 
capitalist countries, La Terre is poor. Its staff 
consists of an editor and seven sub-editors. They 
are overworked preparing 14 pages, but neverthe- 
less find time to reply without delay to practically 
all letters from readers. The conditions compel 
the staff to do a great deal of extra work. But, 
as the saying goes, every cloud has its silver lin- 
ing: each of these journalists, because he replies 
to letters, gives advice and helps some 60 readers 
every week, has a complete picture of the real 
needs of the population. This is of the greatest 
help to La Terre. It has drawn Party branches and 
even non-party subscribers into the campaign for 
new readers. Thousands send donations and cir- 
culate subscription forms. They also send in the 
addresses of their relatives and neighbors or take 
out subscriptions for them at their own expense 
for a short period of time. Readers actively par- 
ticipate in the quizzes, raffles and other under- 
takings regularly organ’zed by the editorial office 
for the purpose of increasing circulation. 

Communist press circulation is an important 
aspect of Party work. As the Central Committee 
pointed out in 1954, “‘in the conditions of capitalist 
society, when the bourgeois press and radio dis- 
pose of huge funds, a working-class newspaper, 
whatever its merits, can grow and develop only 
in the constant drive to increase its readership, in 
the fight for its existence.” The newspapers are 
consistently supported by Party branches and their 
active members, by Press Defense committees, and 
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by their readers. The papers put out by trade 
union, youth, women’s, veterans of war and other 
mass organizations are likewise supported by the 
readers and activists. Editorial staffs base them- 
selves on the readers’ needs and, depending on 
their locality and category, change the methods 
of circulation. Sometimes an article or a question- 
naire promotes the circulation of the issue at a 
factory or in a particular district. The political 
consciousness and Party spirit of the distributors, 
subscribers, collectors of donations, and their em- 
ulation bear fruit. The Party, public organizations 
and their press note the services of these volun- 
teers and reward the most active of them. 

But the main form of popular support for the 
free press is the L’Humanite Defense Committees. 
They appeared in 1929 when the reactionary Tar- 
dieu government plotted an attack on the Soviet 
Union. Seeking a free hand, it tried to silence the 
working class by suppressing its newspapers. A 
huge sum had to be collected within a matter of 
a few days so that publication of the chief Party 
paper could be continued. The L’Humanite Defense 
Committees, which sprang up in the working-class 
quarters of Paris, became the exponents of 
popular protest. They spread rapidly all over the 
country. These committees collected the sum re- 
quired and the paper was saved. In the course 
of the subsequent bitter attacks against the Com- 
munist press, which again imperiled the existence 
of the newspaper, the l’Humanite Defense Com- 
mittee in the 18th District of Paris enlisted activists 
to sell the paper. This initiative, warmly supported 
by the working population of the district attracted 
new readers. 

Since then the selling of Communist newspapers 
by activists, without duplicating shop sales, has 


become a tradition of the labor movement, a spe-: 
cific form of mass support for the Party press in. 


many regions of the country. Every Sunday morn- 
ing and sometimes on week-days tens of thousands 
of Communists, members of the l’Humanite De- 
fense Committees or of the provincial democratic 
press defense committees, members of the Com- 
munist Youth League, the Women’s Association 
and other democratic organizations, despite police 
persecution and fascist outrages, sell the papers 
in the market place, on the streets, and outside 
factory gates. These men and women, many of 
whom are not Party members, go from door to 
door to sell the newspaper. 

In the countryside, sellers often walk miles in 
any weather in order to bring the Party’s mes- 
age to villages and farms. Once in two or three 
months, during the days of mass sale, the com- 
mittees are helped by many Communists not usu- 
ally involved in sales. On these days new readers 
are won and the newspapers are taken to more and 
more new families. 
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Despite constant attempts by capital to suppress 
it, the Communist press cannot be muzzled. Proof 
of this is the 318 numbers of L’Humanite which 
were printed underground during the occupation. 


The Communist press (like that of the mass de- 

mocratic organiations) carries on, for it enjoys 

the self-sacrifice and support of the masses. 
RENE ROY. 


The German Communist Party 
Is at Its Post 


HE German capitalist press has organized a 

conspiracy of silence against the Communist 
Party. But try as it may it cannot ignore that 
which exists and which confirms the failure of 
the efforts to ‘‘liquidate’’ the Party. 

In fact this state of affairs compelled the bour- 
geois press to “observe” the second anniversary 
of the ban on the Communist Party. 

Tens of thousands of leaflets distributed on the 
occasion told the people about the disastrous pol- 
icy of the Adenauer Government and called for 
a united peace effort. In Bochum, Botrop, Munich, 
Frankfurt and other towns, slogans were displayed 
and streams of leaflets discharged from crackers 
filled the crowded streets. In Duesseldorf, columns 
of workers who marched past policemen carried 
balloons advertising ‘“‘Coca-Cola” which were soon 
“transformed” into streamers bearing Communist 
slogans. 

Despite the difficult conditions of underground 
work, the Party promptly responds to important 
political events, inspiring first and foremost the 
fight for peace and unification of Germany. 

On the Hiroshima anniversary 500 people from 
Hamburg and Eppendorf marched in a torchlight 
procession with the slogans: “‘For an Atom-Free 
Zone’’, ‘“‘Hiroshima Warns: Better Be Active than 
Radioactive’. Rallies were also held in Cologne, 
Karlsruhe, Darmstadt, Munich and Tuebingen. 

Communist factory papers have replied to the 
Bundestag’s decision on atomic rearmament by 
stepping up the campaign for an atom-free zone. 
For instance, Kluet-Scheinwerfer, a paper recently 
founded in the Hameln-Pyrmont district, tells the 
workers that in addition to safeguarding their 
economic rights they should be conscious of their 
responsibility for the national destiny: ‘Whereas 
today,” it says, “‘your enemies threaten rights 
and living standards, tomorrow their atomic stra- 
tegy will threaten your life.” The Party press 
links vital political issues with bread and butter 
questions which concern everyone. 

The fight for peace and unification and against 
atomic war preparations is featured also in leaf- 
lets. Leaflet distribution is a highly operative form 
of underground work. For example, immediately 
after the American-British aggression against the 
Lebanon and Jordan, the Party branches in Dues- 


seldorf, Hagen and Hamburg circulated leaflets de- 
nouncing this action and the vile role of the Bonn 
henchmen of the interventionists, while urging with- 
drawal of the Federal Republic from NATO. 


Our task is to rip the pseudo-democratic mask 
from the fascists. The job is being tackled in a 
variety of ways. Radio Free Germany 904 said in 
a broadcast on the lessons of the November 1918 
revolution: ‘‘The imperialist road today is the road 
of atomic armament. This is also the road leading 
to the end of the last shreds of democratic rights 
and to military-clerical dictatorship . . . The Com- 
munist Party holds that its main task is to carry 
forward the popular movement against atomic 
armament and by so doing fight the battle of de- 
mocracy.”” Among the demands advanced in the 
fight for democratic rights are these: restore legal 
status to the Communist Party, end the political 
trials, an amnesty for political prisoners. Through 
its newspapers, journals, leaflets and radio broad- 
casts the Party keeps the public informed about 
the people jailed for their actions in defense of 
peace and democracy and calls for solidarity with 
them. 

The campaign for the release of Walter Fisch, 
prominent working-class leader, was widely deve- 
loped. The Party sounded the alarm and appealed 
to the public and to Social Democrats when Flech- 
inghaus, the new Minister of Justice of North 
Rhine-Westphalia, declared he would press for 
death sentences for political acts. 


Attempts made by the authorities to prevent the 
election of working-class leaders as deputies have 
been rebuffed. It was officially announced in Stutt- 
gart and Heilbronn that the elected independent 
deputies would be deprived of their mandates since 
some of them were known to be members of the 
banned Communist Party. The public emphatically 
protested against this action and foiled the re- 
actionary schemes. Heinz Henner, an eminent 
working-class leader, was nominated in Essen. An 
attempt to remove his name from the list of can- 
didates was defeated and the machinations of the 
authorities exposed. An independent candidate in 
Duesseldorf publicly declared that he would not 
testifv before a prosecutor concerning his party 
affiliation in the past and that such demands on 
the part of the authorities made a farce. of “‘free”’ 
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elections. The Communist. Party is making wide 
use of these facts in its political work. 

In addition to their propaganda and agitation the 
Communists are playing their part in the strike 
movement. In Lower Saxony and Hessen thousands 
of textile workers were on strike from 8 to 12 
weeks, demanding a 25 pfennig hourly wage in- 
crease. The employers, who at first had refused 
to negotiate, were forced to grant increases rang- 
ing from 15 to 18 pfennigs. When it became clear 
that the weeks-old wage talks between the Metal 
Workers’ Union and the employers were getting 
nowhere a Communist Party information bulletin 
called for a strike: ‘“‘Enough of talk! The bosses 
will not yield a pfennig. They understand only 
the language of struggle.’’ About 80 per cent of 
the workers declared in favor of strike and set 
up strike committees which fixed the date for 
downing tools. This action forced the employers 
to come to terms. 

Workers of different trades are becoming more 
persistent in fighting for their rights. At the end 
of March 300,000 workers in the municipal servic- 
es struck for 24 hours and forced the employers 
to give in. Agricultural workers in Schleswig- 
Holstein have been fighting for months for higher 
wages. In June a Communist Party leaflet was 
circulated in most of the estates. Countering the 
clearly provocative intention of the landowners 
and big farmers to grant only 30 per cent of the 
increase demanded by workers, the leaflet said: 
“The wage talks have not yielded results. This 
provocation must be answered by resolute strug- 
gle. The thing now is for the trade un’ons and 
all agricultural workers to display their strength.” 

The economic situation has changed of late in 
Western Germany. Workers are resisting the em- 
ployers’ onslaughts on living standards. About 1,500 
workers employed in the Dunlop-Werke in Hanau 


struck work for two hours and defeated the de- 
sign to cut piece-work rates; the workers of four 
shale pits in the Middle Rhine remained out for 
13 weeks and won wage increases and monthly 
rent allowances. Resorting to sit-down strikes the 
employees of the Gowaldt-Werke in Kiel thwarted 
the administration’s attempt to cut piece-rates. 


The Party is getting the workers to take action 
against switching to a war footing. To the capital- 
ist lie that armament orders mean work, it count- 
ers the bitter experience of the pre-war years and 
the devastation and suffering caused by the war. 
Workers protested when the Henschel-Werke in 
Kassel turned to tank production. The Communist 
factory paper wrote: “The resolve of the work- 
ers, who refuse to be intimidated either by dis- 
missals or the constant threat of redundancy, 
shows that the last word concerning tank produc- 
tion has not yet been said.” 

The Communist paper, Die Glocke, circulated 
at the ‘“‘Bochumer-Verein” enterprise, tells in con- 
vincing language that what the Federal Republic 
needs is not armament proauction but trade with 
the socialist countries. ‘‘These countries,’ the 
paper observes, ‘‘need manufactured goods of all 
kinds . . . We say: down with arming, because 
arming means another catastrophe. Let us trade 
with the East. Trade means jobs for us.” 

In its day-to-day work among the masses the 
Communist Party covers a wide range of prob- 
lems. More and more people are beginning to un- 
derstand that the banning of the Party signifies 
a crusade against the forces of democracy. The 
Communists are working for unity with their class 
comrades — Social Democrats and non-party peo- 
ple. Only through unity can the fight to solve the 
urgent national and social problems be successful. 

HEINRICH SCHULTZ. 


Chinese Workers and Peasants 
Are Studying Marxism 


FEATURE of the socialist construction now 

under way in China is the movement among 
workers and peasants for the study of Marxist 
theory and Mao Tse-tung’s works. Classes and 
seminars are being organized everywhere. 

Fifteen workers enrolled for the first class on 
philosophy at the Tsiusin shipyard in Shanghai. 
In the next three months the number of classes 
rose to 34 with an enrollment of 400. Over 3,000 
classes, attended by some 70,000 workers, were 
organized in the space of one month in Harbin. 
In addition, more than 300 workers from 14 fac- 
tories in Harbin and adjacent townships are study- 


ing philosophy at evening seminars. In Tientsin, 
similar seminars cater to upwards of 15,000 fac- 
tory workers. 

Peasants, too, are taking up the study of the 
fundamentals of Marxism. In Sanguanmiao, a town- 
ship in Dengfeng county, Honan Province, the cur- 
riculum of the school for training includes the basic 
principles of philosophy. This school has now been 
enlarged into a Communist college for training 
experts. Various methods are used to acquaint 
peasants with the rudiments of philosophy. For 
example, in Milo, a town in Hsianin county, Hun- 
an Province, 18 skilled workers (mostly of work- 
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er-peasant origin), will be lecturing to the peasants 
on philosophy after taking a one-year course on 
dialectics and materialism. With the help of the 
philosophy students in Futan University, a class 
on the fundamentals of Marxism-Leninism, attended 
by 12 peasants, has been arranged in one of the 
field units of the Tsingshan producer co-operative 
in Haining county, Chekiang Province. The class 
is known among the Party members as “‘the 
first peasant philosophy class on the River Tsein- 
tangtsiang’’. 

Party committees pay close attention to the 
study of philosophy by the working people. Many 
provincial and city Party newspapers feature re- 
ports, articles, editorials and reviews on this sub- 
ject. 

Some factory Party committees have worked 
out long-term study programs on the fundamentals 
of philosophy. Many research workers, social 
science tutors and philosophy students have gone 
to factories and villages to assist in organizing 
classes. They are preparing popular books on phi- 
losophy, giving lectures, leading classes and talks. 
This experience is helping them to improve the 
style of their own work. 

It used to be said that philosophy and theory 
were matters solely for scholars. But experience 
has shown that workers and peasants, too, can 
assimilate Marxist theory, for it is the philosophy 
of the working class and the entire working 
population led by this class. Some workers put it 
aptly: “Marx, Engels, Lenin and Mao Tse-tung 
wrote for us. We will certainly master theory, 
whereas those belonging to exploiting class cir- 
cles, be their culture what it may, cannot assimil- 
ate it unless they are resolved to re-educate them- 
selves.” 

Although not much time has passed since the 
study movement among workers and peasants be- 
gan, many of them now take charge of talks and 
skilfully link their theoretical knowledge with prac- 
tice. As an example we can cite Li Chang-mao 
and Liu Ching-ying, workers in the Jenli woollen 
mills in Tientsin; Liu Pi-shun, worker in the cem- 
ent plant in Mudantsiang, Heilungkiang Province; 
Hsiang Jung-chang, a soldier. People say: ‘This 
is marvellous! Not only can the worker master 
Marxism-Leninism, he can even teach it!” 

The Shanghai Publishing House recently put out 
“Philosophy Class for Workers’’, written jointly 
by a worker and a social-science tutor, based on 
the experience of a philosophy class at the Tsiusin 
shipyard. The Sinfa co-operative in the Huangshato 
township, Taian county, Lianoning Province, has 
opened a Political Education School catering to 
27 of its members and ten staff workers. The stu- 
dents attending this school have written over 40 
articles on subjects prompted by their practical 


work. For example, the Party branch secretary 
took as his subject ‘‘The Role of the Communist 
in the Village”, while a peasant took as his theme 
“How to Be a- Good Co-operator’’. 


Experience has shown that the study helps us, 
first, to get a clear understanding of the necessity 
to take everyday life as the point of departure; 
second, to appreciate in full measure the impor- 
tance of individual activity and, lastly, to under- 
stand the contradictions which arise in day-to-day 
life and how to overcome them. Furthermore, all 
who study theory are guided by the principle: 
“use the knowledge you have gained’’. 

And indeed, as a result of the study many work- 
ers and peasants, having overcome their erroneous 
views, now regard their surroundings and human 
relationships from the standpoint of the new 
knowledge. 

The study helps people also to get rid of super- 
stitions. For example, after attending talks on 
philosophy an old man (a former pilgrim) from 
the Sanguanmiao township, collected over 1,000 
small clay idols and, grinding them to powder, 
used them as fertilizer. 

What is most valuable is that upon mastering 
theory workers and peasants begin to apply it in 
their daily work. For example, the staff of the 
chemical laboratory at the cement plant in Mudant- 
siang made a point of studying Mao Tse-tung’s 
“On Contradictions’. They learnt that contradic- 
tions are inherent in all things and phenomena 
and that the latter can develop only if these con- 
tradictions are constantly overcome. Pondering 
over this and its relation to their work, they per- 
ceived the following contradiction: minerals and 
astringents change under the influence of climate, 
but the formula of the mixture remains the same. 
From this they drew the conclusion that they could 
increase production only by abandoning the old 
formula. With the support of the Party committee 
and the personnel of the plant they brought work 
methods into line with the properties of the new 
material with the result that the furnace now 
yields 35 tons of cement per hour — 102 per cent 
more than a similar type furnace in Britain. 

Study of theory instils confidence and stimulates 
initiative. Tsin Pao-lin, chairman of the Tsinshan 
producer co-operative in Haining county, Chekiang 
Province, said: “After studying philosophy we 
know that development in nature and society is a 
process of contradictions arising and disappearing; 
we are not afraid of new problems. We are fully 
determined to solve them and go forward.” 

The experience of the study of philosophy by 
workers and peasants confirms what has been said 
in the Moscow Declaration: ‘The application of 
dialectical materialism in practical work and the 
education of the Party functionaries and the broad 
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masses in the spirit of Marxism-Leninism are urg- 
ent tasks.” Life has shown, indeed, that the 
masses who have mastered theory represent a 


Austria 
“PARTY DAYS” 


“T)ARTY days’, as a form of Party education, 

have won recognition in recent years.. The 
branches devote one evening a month to the dis- 
cussion of a subject suggested by the Central Com- 
mittee jointly with the regional and district com- 
mittees. The theme is always one of current pol- 
icy. The discussion is not confined, however, to a 
mere review of events, but seeks to delve into 
their roots thus making for a thorough study of 
fundamental theoretical questions. Each speaker is 
supplied with points that have been discussed at 
the regional seminars. 

The first ‘Party day’’ after the summer recess 
was held in October. The subject chosen was the 
events in France. An anlaysis of the referendum 
result and its repercussions in Austria (reaction- 
ary forces becoming more active, growing concern 
among Socialist workers) shows clearly what the 
Right-wing Socialist leaders’ anti-communism 
leads to. The Socialist Party program alleges that 
contemporary capitalism guarantees bourgeois de- 
mocracy, while fascism was but a passing phase, 
an error of the past. But the events in France have 
confounded this assertion. They show that the 
capitalists always seek a way out of their diffi- 
culties in fascist dictatorship and that only the 
unity of all democratic forces can avert this 
menace. ' 

The ‘Party day’’ discussion was lively and 
aroused keen interest. The branch committee 
urged the members to prepare themselves for the 
discussion and advised what they should read. 


Spain 
“SPAIN’S GREAT DAY” 


BOOK published under this title contains a 

wealth of facts regarding May 5, 1958, the 
date of the first organized nation-wide peaceful 
protest against Francoism, the day of ‘‘National 
Reconciliation”. 

The first part of the book describes the prepar- 
atory work conducted by the Communist Party in 
connection with this date. As far back as Septem- 
ber 5, 1957, the Central Committee adopted a re- 


great force capable of “moving mountains and 


reversing rivers’’. 
WANG TUNG. 





Notices 





solution defining the aims, nature and _ possible 


forms of action. Last March the strike of 30,000. 


miners in Asturias stirred the country, and when 
the miners were subjected to measures of repres- 
sion 50,000 Barcelona workers responded to the 
call of the Communists of Catalonia and went out 
on strike. Inspired by this example, workers in 
many enterprises throughout the country downed 
tools. Hundreds of thousands of leaflets were dis- 
tributed urging various sections of the urban and 
rural population to take an active part in the 
“National Reconciliation Day’’. The government 
had to call out troops to suppress the movement. 
The press, radio and television joined in the cam- 
paign to prevent the May 5 manifestation. Air- 
planes dropped millions of leaflets distorting the 
aims of the movement, while ships of the U.S. 
Sixth Fleet dropped anchor in Spain’s chief Medi- 
terranean ports in the hope of intimidating the 
people. Many preventive arrests were made and 
the country was, in point of fact, in a state of 
siege. 

Nevertheless on May 5th millions of factory and 
office workers, peasants, officials, students and a 
big part of the small and middle bourgeoisie took 
part in partial strikes, in boycotting transport, re- 
fusing to buy anything, and so on. Peasants stayed 
at home, they did not bring their produce to the 
market nor did they work in the fields. Many 
shopkeepers sat behind their counters the whole 
day, having arranged with customers that they 
would not buy anything on May 5. With agreement 
of their workers some employers closed their 
factories. 

The second part of the book contains data on 
the events of the day in Madrid, Seville, Valencia, 
Barcelona, Asturias, Saragossa and many other 
towns and districts. Some 70 per cent of the build- 
ing workers struck in Madrid. Quite a number 
of priests and of the military joined the urban 
population in boycotting transport, thus making 
known that they, too, were taking part in the 
movement. 

This original anti-Franco plebiscite demonstrated 
that despite 20 years’ repression, the Communist 
Party acts as a real national Party, a Party cap- 
able of rousing millions of people to the struggle 
against fascist dictatorship. 
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Morocco 


FOR NEW PARTY MEMBERS 


N March 1956 after the Communist Party regain- 

ed legal status it embarked upon a struggle to 
consolidate the national independence won by the 
people. The Party is becoming stronger organiza- 
tionally and is growing numerically. Many new 
members are not acquainted with the history of 
their Party’s struggle, a Party that has always 
been in the front ranks of the national-liberation 
movement. It is primarily to these Communists 
that a book published by the Party and entitled 
The Communist Party of Morocco in the Struggle 
for National Independence is intended. It contains 
over 150 documents depicting the Party’s activities 
between 1949 and 1958 — among them declarations, 
communiques, slogans and memoranda. The doc- 
uments are divided into four sections each embrac- 
ing a definite period in the country’s history. The 
introductions to the sections indicate the main 
trend of the Party’s struggle at each stage. The 
documents in the last section set out the Party’s 
policy in present-day conditions. 


Believing that there can be no question of com- 
plete political freedom in the country as long as 
foreign capital continues to rule in industry and 
the best land is in the hands of the French colon- 
ialists and local feudal landowners, the Party 
has advanced a comprehensive program for the 
country’s economic transformation. It provides for 
such measures as the nationalization of the basic 
means of production; the building of an industry 
producing the means of production; the estab- 
lishment of trade relations with all nations, includ- 
ing the socialist countries; land reform; expropria- 
tion of land owned by traitorous feudal landown- 
ers and its distribution among the poor peasants. 


The Moroccan Communists support every gov- 
ernment measure to consolidate national independ- 
ence and implement a foreign policy in accord with 
the Bandung principles, and they oppose any ac- 
tion running counter to the democratic aspirations 
of the people and the ‘aational interest. The doc- 
uments demonstrate that the Party is working 
vigorously for the removal of American war bases 
from Moroccan soil — enlisting the masses, head- 
ed by the working class, in this fight — and urg- 
ing the withdrawal of all French troops. 


In recent times the Moroccan Communists have 
been working under very difficult conditions. The 
government has rejected the Communist Party’s 
proposals though they conform to the country’s 
vital interests, and is stepping up persecution of 
its members. These documents instil staunchness 
and courage in young Communists in their, strug- 


‘gle for a free and democratic Morocco. 


The Netherlands 
PRESS MONTH 


"THE Central Committee of the Communist Party 

has held a Press Month. In its appeal to all 
progressives it urged support of the weekly De 
Waarheid, the only newspaper not under oil-com- 
pany influence and which, doing its national duty, 
consistently fights for peace, against wage cuts, 
for the interests of all working people. The news- 
paper is experiencing financial difficulties, and it 
is only thanks to donations sent by readers and 
friends that it can come out at all. 

The appeal ends with the words: ‘Communists, 
readers and friends! De Vaarheid, the newspaper 
of the working people and peace-loving Nether- 
landers, needs you just as you need it. Support 
our newspaper during the Party Press Month, in- 
crease circulation. The fight for the newspaper is 
tantamount to the fight for peace, for our future.” 


The immediate aim of this Month was to enlist 
1,500 new readers and inaugurate a campaign to 
collect 175,000 guilders by spring. 

Party branch meetings discussed ways and 
means of conducting the Month. Since newspapers 
in Holland are not sold in the streets but are de- 
livered to subscribers, many Party members were 
on the job going from house to house and deliver- 
ing free copies every day for a week so that the 
family who received it could appreciate its merits 
and subscribe. 

A special issue for new readers comes out on 
Fridays. On Friday evening activists canvass with 
the paper from house to house. Wherever a family 
buys it for several Fridays on end, efforts are 
made to get it to become a permanent subscriber. 
Many Communists and friends bring the Friday 
issue to the factories and read it to groups of 
workers. De Waarheid is widely distributed during 
demonstrations and strikes, and on these occasions 
its role as the workers’ organizer and guide comes 
prominently to the fore. Many new readers were 
won among the building workers during their 
strike against the wage attack. 

In Amsterdam the press month started off with 
a film festival during which six large cinemas ran 
new Soviet, Chinese and Polish films. The month 
went off well. The circulation target was attained 
and the donations exceeded the anticipated figure. 


Paraguay 


FREE ANTONIO MAIDANA! 


NTONIO Maidana, Second Secretary of the 
Communist Party of Paraguay, was arrested 

on August 13. 
He has since been held incommunicado. For 
nights on end he was subjected to torture—elec- 
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tric current and electric needles being passed 
through his body and under his fingernails. The 
police hoped to extort some admission from him 
that would enable them to smash the Central Com- 
mittee of the Party. But in vain! The enemy 
merely succeeded in receiving fresh proof of the 
fortitude of Communists. 

The years of underground activity have under- 
mined Comrade Maidana’s health, and the torture 
and the inhuman jail conditions have made it 
still worse. Doctors are not permitted to visit him, 
nor is he allowed to receive medicine or food from 
outside. 

The murder in prison of Alberto Candia, former 
General Secretary of the Communist Party, speaks 
volumes for the danger threatening Comrade 
Maidana. 

Antonio Maidana, political leader of the masses, 
a man whom twenty years of struggle have steel- 
ed, is distinguished by his selflessness, energy and 
personal courage. As early as 1941 the Morinigo 
dictatorship tried him for his part in a strike and 
sentenced him under the “law for the protection 
of the state’. At the trial he staunchly upheld the 
ideas of the Communist Party and exposed the 
monstrous nature of the fascist law under which a 
death sentence may be nassed on a man for his 
political convictions. The popular movement in 
Maidana’s defense saved him from death. 

The present military-police dictatorship intends 
to try Maidana under the so-called “‘defense of 
democracy law’, a fascist-inquisitorial law de- 
signed to throttle progressive ideas and views. 

Paraguay democrats and patriots are working 
to obtain Comrade Maidana’s release. Both the 
solidarity movement started in Argentina and 
Uruguay and the campaign to free Maidana and 
the other political prisoners languishing in Par- 
aguay prisons are gaining momentum. 


Rumania 


PARTY WORK IN THE 
BUILDING INDUSTRY 


QOCIALIST industrialization in Rumania has re- 

sulted in a big growth of urban population. In 
1948 town dwellers constituted 23.4 per cent of the 
total population. By 1956 the figure had risen to 32 
per cent and is now higher. 

Although capital investments in housing have 
risen six-fold compared with 1950, the rate of build- 
ing in towns is not keeping pace with the popula- 
tion increase. 

Party organizations, naturally, devote close at- 
tention to housing. Recent. plenary meetings of the 
regional Party committees discussed ways and 
means of improving building. The regional peo- 
ple’s councils have been granted wider rights. 


Building enterprises are now being organized on 
the geographical principle, and the local author- 
ities have ample opportunity for initiative and tap- 
ping reserves. The meetings were preceded by 
considerable preliminary work. Staff workers from 
the Central Committee of the Party and numerous 
teams formed by the regional committees to study 
matters on the spot took part in this work. 

Also invited to the meetings were rank-and-file 
workers, foremen, engineers, Party branch secre- 
taries and managers of building sites and of build- 
ing-materials works. In Baia-Mare, Suceava and 
other towns, those participating in the meetings 
visited building sites and talked with the builders. 
They also visited new flats, chatted with the oc- 
cupants and took note of their comments and sug- 
gestions. 

Discussion at the meetings centered around ques- 
tions of lowering building costs and improving 
quality. Many useful proposals were adopted re- 
garding the best way of utilizing local materials. 
Close attention was paid to enhancing the role of 
the Party, trade union and Youth League organ- 
izations on the building sites. 

The results of the meetings were discussed in 
the Party branches on the sites, in building mater- 
ials enterprises and research institutes. Some un- 
economic designs have been revised and a num- 
ber of standard designs replaced. The regional 
people’s councils held competitions — which at- 
tracted many entries — for the best design of a 
house. Exhibitions of model flats were arranged 
in Pitesti, Craiova and other towns, and visitors 
submitted their ideas on interior design. 

Over 15,000 workers, engineers and technicians 
took part in the discussions arranged by the re- 
gional committees and at the public meetings. The 
suggestions, if implemented, would make it pos- 
sible to erect an extra 2,000 flats. Making sugges- 
tions, however, is but one aspect of the work. The 
discussion has heightened the builders’ sense of 
responsibility and has raised the prestige of the 
Party organizations. 


USSR 

NEW FORMS OF ENLISTING 
ACTIVISTS 

LLOWING the reorganization of industrial 


management and the machine and tractor sta- 
tions, many new forms of involving activists and 
the working peovle in solving production prob- 
lems have emerged in the course of Party work. 
Technological councils set up by District Party 
Committees in Leningrad are doing good work. 
These are advisory bodies consisting of engineers 
and technicians, innovators and_ representatives 
of the Party and other organizations. They help 
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the District Committees to make a deeper study 
of production organization and technological pro- 
gress in the enterprises, to arrange a better ex- 
change of advanced experience and to introduce 
new machines. The councils arrange permanent 
and temporary exhibitions, excursions to the lead- 
ing factories, talks on scientific and technical 
books, consultations, and district conferences on 
production or economic problems. The councils 
use the technical consultation centers and their 
reference materials and visual aids. 

In the Ukraine the most widely spread forms 
are district economic councils, which usually con- 
sist of 30-35 members—chairmen and_ bookkeep- 
ers of collective farms, agricultural experts and 
the best collective farmers, Party functionaries and 
members of Soviets. Subsections are devoted to 
crop cultivation, cattle-breeding, mechanization, 
horticulture and bookkeeping. After studying the 
state of affairs on the spot, the councils make re- 
commendations on particular questions, submit 
proposals to the District Party Committee and 
prepare district economic conferences. 

By enlisting the aid of the activists the urban 
and rural District Committees have been able to 
make a deeper study of the economics of produc- 
tion and to solve problems more efficiently. 


Sweden 
TOPICAL QUESTIONS 
OF PARTY EDUCATION 


OW should we assess the results of the elec- 
tons in Sweden? What is the significance of 


the defeat suffered by the People’s Party and the 
measure of success of the Rights and the center 
party (the former peasant league)? What is the 
lesson of the elections for the Communist Party? 
These were some of the points discussed at the 
first talks in the Party’s educational classes. 


Other topics included the fight against the grow- 
ing unemployment (it is expected to rise to 70,000 
this winter), the failure of capitalism to ensure full 
employment, and why, in contrast to the crisis- 
afflicted capitalist countries, the socialist countries 
can maintain full employment and expand their 
production. 


The Party leadership has proposed a new study 
syllabus for its members, for those working in 
various organizations, and for all who are active 
in Party life. It is so arranged that discussion of 
topical questions can be based on independent 
study of theoretical works and popular Party liter- 
ature. 


It envisages study of the international working- 
class movement, the history of the Swedish labor 
movement, and such problems as capitalism and 
socialism, classes and democracy, the working 
class and the nation. 


Leading Party members are preparing literature 
on these subjects. A symposium on working-class 
policy is now available. K. Backstrom, Central 
Committee member, has written a book entitled 
The Labor Movement in Sweden; H. Hermansson, 
Political Bureau member, has written on Concen- 
tration and Large Enterprises, and H. Rubinstein, 
C.C. member, on Classes and Democracy. 


International 
Gatherings 





Conference on History of the Labor 
Movement and of Communist Parties 


ELEGATIONS from the institutes of Marxist 

theory and other research and publishing es- 
tablishments of twenty Communist and Workers’ 
Parties* met in Berlin from October 7-14, 1958. 


The regularity of these conferences, which are 
becoming more representative and fruitful with 
every passing year, is ev:dence that the study of 


*From Albania, Austria, Belgium, Britain, Bulgaria. China, 
Czechoslovakia, France, the German Democratic Republic, 
Hungary, Italy, Korea, the Mongolian People’s Renublic, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Rumania, the Soviet Union, 
Sweden and Western Germany. 


the history of the labor movement, and the ex- 
change of experience in research on the history 
of Communist parties, is becoming an important 
form of the fraternal ties between the parties, 
aiming at the general improvement of ideological 
work. 


The report on the first item on the agenda: 
“Marx and Engels — Organizers and Leaders of 
the International Labor Movement’’, was prepared 
at the Institute of Marxism-Leninism of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Socialist Unity Party of 
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Germany, by a group of comrades headed by L. 
Arnold. It dealt in the main with the principles of 
proletarian internationalism from the time of their 
emergence up to the present day. As the speeches 
revealed, the history of proletarian international- 
ism is studied in each party through assimilation 
of the classical heritage of Marx, Engels, and 
Lenin, alongside close research into their own re- 
volutionary experience in the fight against hostile 
ideology. 

The speeches of Chiang Chung-fang (China), Kor- 
manowa (Poland), Sharova (Bulgaria), Steiner 
(Austria), Tumur-Ochir (M.P.R.), Reiman (Czecho- 
slovakia), and Fourniau (France), not only con- 
tained new factual material, but provided new gen- 
eralizations — the fruit of the past few years’ 
work; in the aggregate they drew a picture of the 
triumphant march of Communist ideas from the 
first Marxist groups attended by the advanced 
workers of the last century, to the mighty multi- 
million movements which in our day are trans- 
forming the world. Senekina (USSR) spoke of how 
important it was, in view of the reformist, revi- 
sionist and other slanderous attacks on Marxism, 
to work systematically to safeguard the purity of 
the heritage of Marx and Engels, not only by 
searching for missing texts and the publication of 
their works on scientific principles, but also by 
the publication of scientific and popular articles 
exposing those who would falsify this heritage. 

No formal report was planned for the second 
question, which dealt with the study of the history 
of the Parties, but delegates from the research in- 
stitutes of the Central Committees of the Commun- 
ist Parties exchanged opinions on the work that 
had been done in this field. Shatagin, a Soviet 
delegate, described the chief features of the new 
text-book on the history of the CPSU, the first 
chapters of which have already appeared in Soviet 
journals. Its authors were guided by the require- 
ments of scientific accuracy, strict conformity of 
conclusions with the facts, and the historical ap- 
proach. They strove to examine events in their 
full context. The book is permeated with the Party 
spirit, which means the elucidation of history from 
the point of view of the working class, in other 
words, from the standpoint of historical material- 
ism. This helps to reveal the essence of social pro- 
cesses and, consequently, truthfully reflect the 
march of events. 

The new text-book differs primarily from the 
History of the CPSU(B) Short Course in bringing 
the Party’s history up to 1958. Two-thirds of the 
book is devoted to the history of the CPSU after 
the October Revolution. It is free from the traces 
of subjectivism in assessing certain events, which 
were found in the Short Course. The delegates were 
particularly interested in the conception of the 
-Second World War as set out in the new text-book. 


The war began as an imperialist war on the part 
both of Germany and of Britain and France. On its 
cutbreak the Communist parties and the Communist 
International rightly defined its character and for- 
mulated their political slogans accordingly (against 
the imperialist governments of their countries and 
for an end to the war). In contrast to the First 
World War, the second, from the very outset, was 
a just war of liberation on the part of those coun- 
tries which were victims of aggression by the 
fascist powers whose aim was to destroy the na- 
tional states and enslave their peoples. In propor- 
tion as fascist aggression expanded, the resistance 
of the peoples grew. Parallel with this, the charac- 
ter of the war as a whole gradually changed, for 
the provisional government of France and the gov- 
ernment of Britain under the direct threat of Nazi 
invasion, were compelled (while not abandoning 
in the long run their imperialist designs) to join 
forces with the people’s war of liberation. The pro- 
cess of changing the character of the war was 
completed when the Soviet Union entered the war. 

The preparation of comprehensive works on the 
history of the Parties, as the delegates’ statements 
revealed, is in various stages in different countries. 

Two editions of a text-book on the history of the 
Chinese Communist Party have been published in 
China. It was issued by the Central Committee 
Propaganda Department. Five volumes of doc- 
uments covering the 1949-1952 period have come 
off the press and a further number of such vol- 
umes will shortly be published.. Work is under 
way on a book which will bear the title Dates in 
the Chinese Communist Party’s Activities; ten 
courses on the history of the Party have also ap- 
peared. A three-volume history of the Polish Unit- 
ed Workers’ Party is in the course of preparation 
in Poland. T. Daniszewski’s and I. Kowalski’s short 
popular text-book is being revised. Work on a 
multi-volume edition of documents and materials 
is proceeding in the German Democratic Republic. 
This has provided the basis for a number of es- 
says on the history of the German labor move- 
ment, and for the history of the Party that is to 
be written. Lectures are being published in Hun- 
gary and a volume summarizing the history of the 
Party will appear in the future. In Czechoslovakia 
work is nearing completion on a text-book of the 
history of the Communist Party. It is planned to 
publish a three-volume History of the Bulgarian 
Communist Party in 1960. For several years now, 
editions have been appearing of a collection of 
lectures entitled Materials on the History of the 
Bulgarian Communist Party. At the end of this 
year Korean historians will discuss the theses on 
the history of the Korean Party of Labor, which 
will form the basis for a text-book. A short text- 
book on the history of the Party for universities 
and colleges and for the Party education network 
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is in course of preparation in the Mongolian Peo- 
ple’s Republic. Rumanian historians are planning 
to publish a book summarizing lecture and pamph- 
let material on the history of the Rumanian Work- 
ers’ Party; it will serve as a basis for a new 
text-book. Collections of historical and Party doc- 
uments are appearing in many volumes in Albania 
and lectures on the history of the Party are being 
systematically summarized. 

Especially gratifying are the achievements in 
studying and popularizing the histories of Com- 
munist Parties in the difficult conditions obtaining 
in capitalist countries. The first volume of the 
History of the Working-Class Movement in Sweden, 
which includes the history of the Party, has come 
off the press. A special Central Committee com- 
mission has been set up in France to work on 
the history of the French Communist Party. This 
history will appear in many volumes. The journal 
Cahiers du Communisme has already begun to 
publish parts of this book. The Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of Austria has also set 
up a commission to prepare theses on the history 
of the Communist Party. The works of Italian 
Marxist historians, of the founders and leaders of 
the Italian Communist Party, and the collections 
of articles and documents on the history of the 
Party, are well known and have won universal 
recognition. Research has begun on the history 
of the British Communist Party. The Dutch Com- 
munists plan to start work on writing the history 
of the Party, for which the existing text-book on 
the labor movement will be utilized. 

This shows what tremendous significance is at- 
tached to research work on the history of the 
Parties, as one of the most effective ways of deep- 
ening the class consciousness of the working peo- 
ple. A scientifically elaborated history of the Party 
is at the same time a treasure-house of revolution- 
ary experience, which helps, in Lenin’s words, to 
“make clear, on concrete practical questions, the 
essence of Marxist tactics’, and is a reliable 
weapon in combating reformism and revisionism. 

Nearly all the speakers dealt with the propor- 
tion of general history, history of the working 
class movement (including the liberation struggle) 
and of events and facts of inner-party life, in the 
Party histories. The difficulty here is that, while 
the Party’s history should not be deprived, as an 
independent scientific subject, of its specific feat- 
ures, it should not be divorced from the general 
historical processes and mass movements which 
represent an objective factor in relation to it. 
There was no great divergence of view on this 
question. It was admitted that the proportion large- 
ly depends on the historical period, the stage of 
develonmen: of the Party itself, on the degree 
of its influence among the masses and its role in 
social progress. It is natural, for instance, that, 


in dealing with the Party’s history under social- 
ism, the general historical material contains much 
more on Party activities, and the question of pro- 
portion merges, in fact, with that of how the ma- 
terial is to be presented (Goldberger from Ruma- 
nia and Vasilev from Bulgaria). The proportion 
also depends on how correctly the international and 
specific features of the Party’s development are 
combined in the elucidation of its history 
(Vasilev). Daniszewski, a Polish delegate, raised 
an important point — that of the main theme of 
the text-book on the Party’s history. This, in the 
unanimous opinion of the conference, should be 
the historical and theoretical elucidation, on the 
basis of factual material, of the leadership (hege- 
mony) of the proletariat, the core of which is the 
vanguard role of the Marxist-Leninist Party. 

Vesely and Krajnak, Czechoslovak delegates, 
proved the need for a thorough analysis of the 
influence which the international labor movement 
and international workers’ organizations exert on 
the development of the Party. This makes it pos- 
sible to reveal the internationalist essence of the 
Marxist-Leninist parties in a more convincing and 
striking way. A comparative analysis of the con- 
ditions and character of the labor movement in 
neighboring countries is also often essential for 
clearing up a problem. 

Mitteracker showed, from Austrian experience, 
the important part the Communist Party plays in 
ensuring the country’s independence. 

It was recognized that a study of the work done 
by local Party branches was an extremely im- 
portant aspect of research in preparing the general 
history of the Party. This subject was particularly 
developed by Li Chin-wei (China). Millions of 
people who took part in the revolution, he said, 
retain memories of the history of the heroic Chi- 
nese Communist Party. At the risk of their lives, 
they saved and preserved Party documents, the 
decrees and instructions issued by the revolution- 
ary government and the command of the Chinese 
Red Army. Talks with these rank-and-file soldiers 
of the revolution, and collection of historical doc- 
uments with their assistance, bring historians clos- 
er to the people in research into the Party’s his- 
tory, creating simultaneously a reading public of 
millions who recognize the Party’s history as their 
own. Research institutes or groups have already 
been set up in 19 provinces and cities for the 
purpose of studying the history of local Party 
branches. 

The question raised by Kalman (Hungary) re- 
garding the periods of the Party’s history evoked 
general interest. The conference agreed that the 
division of history should in the main be based 
on events of universal international importance. 
The internal division of the history of this or that 
party into periods is, naturally, linked up with 
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the specific features of the development of each 
country, and objective and subjective factors of 
the Party’s development should be combined (Kim 
Gen In from Korea). 

The conference also raised questions of evalu- 
ation of some historical events, in particular the 
character of the 1918 November revolution in Ger- 
many. Leibbrandt (of the German Democratic Re- 
public) outlined the theses adopted at the Second 
Meeting of the Central Committee of the Socialist 
Unity Party, in which the November Revolution is 
regarded as a bourgeois-democratic revolution car- 
ried out, in some measure, by proletarian methods. 

The speech of Backstrom (Sweden), appeared 
to reflect the common position in the work of his- 
torians of the Communist parties in the capitalist 
countries: the Party’s history has to be written 
simultaneously with the history of the working 
class and, what is more, with the history of the 
country as a whole. Apart from difficulties in run- 
ning to earth and obtaining materials and doc- 
uments, one has to overcome many bourgeois and 
reformist conceptions which distort historical pro- 
cesses in various countries and which, unfortunate- 
ly, are widespread. The ideological effect of the 
main themes in the Party’s history can be weak- 
ened unless the way is cleared for a correct un- 
derstanding of the Party’s history. Judging from 
the speeches of Fourniau, Ragionieri and Wolff 
the same problem faces Party historians in France, 
Italy and Holland. They are working to restore the 
progressive, revolutionary traditions of their na- 
tions and disseminate genuinely democratic views 
on the history of their countries among the intel- 
lectuals and the masses, in order to make pos- 
sible a correct understanding of the driving forces 
of social development and, consequently, of the 
role of the Communist parties in deciding the des- 
tinies of the peoples. Fourniau, who spoke on the 
first point of the agenda, examined the inter-con- 
nection of the three aspects of the heroic struggle 
of the Paris Communards — proletarian, national 
and international; he then reported on Marxist 
research into the history of the French working 
class. Ragionieri showed how Marxism is winning 
a firm place in Italian historical science, and 
through this is receiving general recognition 
throughout the cultural life of the country. These 
examples are a vivid testimony to the successes 
achieved by Communist theoretical workers in the 
capitalist countries. 

A correct assessment of the role of the national 
problems is of importance for writing the Party’s 
history. Under certain conditions the national 


movement, not being a proletarian one, can rouse 
revolutionary sentiments and stimulate an active 
class strugele. Obiectively, however, as Vesely and 
Daniszewski stated, it can lead to opportunism in 
the labor movement. The delegates also noted the 


importance of elaborating the history of trade 
unions and other mass organizations. 

The report on the third item—on the study of 
the international labor movement — was made by 
Obichkin (USSR). 

The Marxist history of the labor movement en- 
ables the Parties, by generalizing the experience 
of the world working-class movement, to find the 
necessary forms and methods of proletarian strug- 
gle in the conditions of the different countries. The 
sources of opportunism and revisionism can be 
clearly traced in the facts of the past, which de- 
monstrate how they penetrated into the working 
class and acquired an international character, and 
where they have led the labor movement. On the 
other hand, history provides us with a knowledge 
of the means which revolutionary Marxist-Lenin- 
ists possess for the most effective struggle against 
a policy and ideology hostile to the proletariat. 

It was noted during the discussion that many 
institutes of Marxism-Leninism and institutes stu- 
dying party history had set up special sections for 
the study of the history of the international labor 
movement. Knittel spoke of the experience of such 
a section at the Institute of Marxism-Leninism of 
the Central Committee of the SUPG, which was 
acting as the scientific center for the German De- 
mocratic Republic Chiang Chung-fang (China) des- 
cribed the progress made by a group studying 
the history of the international labor and com- 
munist movement in the translators’ pool of the 
C.C. of the Chinese Communist Party. A _biblio- 
graphy of works on this subject has been drawn 
up, and study begun on the First International. 
Translation of foreign Communist publications into 
Chinese and collecting original works is conducted 
on a large scale. Some universities are running 
courses on the history of socialist theories and of 
the international labor movement. 

Korean historians, reported Khe Dam, are work- 
ing on a number of topics concerning the role of 
proletarian solidarity in the history of the Korean 
people. Mongolian historians, as Balkhaazhav said, 
are concentrating in the main on studying the 
influence of the communist and working class 
movement in other countries on the development 
of the revolution in Mongolia. Dzvon'k (Czecho- 
slovakia) proved the political and methodological 
need for historians of neighboring People’s Democ- 
racies jointly to study international ties and the 
common revolutionary struggle of the Czech, Slo- 
vak, German and Hungarian peoples. Georgiev 
(Bulgaria) analyzed the rich experience of the 
Bulgarian working class and its Party as part of 
the international working-class movement. 

A proposal was advanced to write a popular 
text-book, publish collections of documents and ar- 
ticles, as well as general works and monographs, 
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on the history of the First, Second and Third 
Internationals (particularly in connection with the 
approaching 40th anniversary of the Communist 
International and the 100th anniversary of the 
First International), and on the history of the 
struggle for working-class unity and the joint strug- 
gle of the proletariat of various countries. It was 
suggested that publication of an international bibli- 


ography of source-materials be started, and that 
special historical sections be introduced in the 
Party journals. 

The proceedings of the conference will be pub- 
lished shortly in Berlin. It was decided to hold 
the next, or fifth, conference in Bucharest in Aug- 
ust, 1959. 

A. SCHWARZER 


Philosophers in Congress in Venice 


iz ECENT philosophy is as partisan as was 

philosophy two thousand years ago.’’ These 
words of Lenin have been confirmed once more 
by the Twelfth International Congress of Philo- 
sophers which took place in Venice from September 
12-18, 1958. 

Some 1,200 philosophers attended this assembly, 
representing the universities and scientific insti- 
tutions of nearly all countries. As in the other 
social sciences, trends in philosophy—whether this 
be admitted or not—react very sensitively to out- 
standing events in social life, to changes in the 
relationship of class forces, to all the vicissitudes 
of the ideological struggle and the latest discoveries 
in natural science. 

“Man and Nature’, ‘‘Freedom and Values,” 
“Logic, Language and Communications” — these 
were the main problems discussed at the plenary 
meetings and in the commissions of the Congress. 
And though-the organizers tried to make the agen- 
da as abstract as possible, the pulse of life with 
all its contradictions and unresolved problems 
was felt everywhere—in the reports and speeches, 
conversations in the lobbies, the exchange of views 
at bookstands, and in numerous talks between 
philosophers of various schools. 

The philosophical gathering in Venice was the 
first one at which Marxism could no longer be 
ignored or turned into a target for distortions and 
insinuations. It can be said that Marxism enjoyed 
full rights of citizenship at this Congress. It was 
represented by a large group of philosophers from 
the Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia, the German 
Democratic Republic, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary 
and Poland; the Congress was attended by Marxist 
philosophers from capitalist countries, including 
Italy. There were present also progressive philoso- 
phers from the United States and France, who 
upheld materialist views. Chinese philosophers, who 
have made a notable contribution to the elaboration 
of problems of dialectical materialism, were not in- 
vited. This was further confirmation of the fact 
that the Congress was not so far removed from 
politics as some would have us believe. 

The outstanding discoveries in modern natural 
science, the growth of the socialist forces through- 


out the world and the phenomena of crisis inherent 
in the entire system of imperialism—from eco- 
nomics to ideology—all these are a corroboration of 
Marxism, and attract to it growing numbers of 
progressive people. Marxism is now discussed in 
the lecture-halls of many universities. Journals of 
Marxist philosophy are published in a number of 
capitalist countries, and the attention that the 
Marxists attracted at the Congress is the best 
refutation of their enemies’ fabrications about “the 
crisis in Marxism’. At the Congress, Marxism, far 
from being on the defensive, took the offensive. 

At the previous congress, the existentialists play- 
ed first fiddle. Only a few years have passed, and 
their voice is now less confident and their claims 
less pretentious. Times change, life strikes blows 
at idealism, and its exponents have to find fresh 
reasons, deck themselves in new trappings and, in 
their search for arguments, refurbish the teach- 
ings and views of medieval times. 

Many of the idealists at this Congress were 
‘‘neo-Thomists’’—disciples of the medieval scholas- 
tic, Thomas Aquinas. The activity of this philo- 
sophical trend reflects the strivings of clericalism, 
above all of the Catholic church, to consolidate 
its positions, to back up with theological arguments 
the degrading ideology of modern idealism. The 
“‘neo-Thomists’’ are persistent in propagating their 
views among believers. But their attempts to prove 
with reason’s arguments the existence of non- 
reason, miracle and God were rendered abortive 
by many progressive philosophers at the Congress, 
including non-Marxists. For example, John Somer- 
ville (U.S.A.), arguing with the neo-Thomist Jo- 
hannes Lotz (a West-German priest), conclusively 
proved that modern science needs no artificially 
created supernatural, spirit world. 

Alongside ‘‘neo-Thomists’’, i.e., objective ideal- 
ists, the Congress was attended by philosophers 
belonging to various schools of modern subjective 
idealism, including ‘‘personalists’”’ and existential- 
ists. The philosophical positivists were particularly 
active. The representatives of this trend evade 
the answer to the fundamental questions of phi- 
losophy and, adhering to the principle that the 
objective world is unknowable, claim that they 
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only stay within the bounds of scientific experiment 
and pure knowledge, and therefore do not wish to 
deal with ‘‘metaphysical’’ questions regarding the 
primacy of matter or spirit. 

Some positivist-naturalists perform a useful task 
by investigating concrete problems in such spheres 
as physics, mathematics and mathematical logic; 
but they are at times remarkably helpless when 
it comes to solving general philosophical problems. 
And when fundamental problems of this nature 
were discussed at the Congress, most of the 
“‘positivists’” very quickly proved to be nothing 
but idealists, only less consistent, and more shame- 
faced ones. 

The positivists preach semantics (a philosophy 
now widespread in the West) and reduce all 
philosophical problems to the meaning of words 
and language. A. J. Ayer, a British semanticist, 
even contended that in general, philosophy should 
not bother about the objective meaning of words, 
but only clarify the. correctness of language, i.e., 
in point of fact; questions of grammar. 

A medley of trends, ideological confusion, and 
efforts to evade burning current problems are 
peculiar to the entire idealist school, which pre- 
vailed numerically at the Congress. The Marxist 
philosophers were in the minority. But in contrast 
to the others, they had identical views arising 
from the common principles of their outlook. This 
does not mean that there are no different shades 
of opinion among Marxists, or that there are no 
different methods of inquiry. On the contrary, 
unanimity on fundamentals provides every oppor- 
tunity for bringing out the creative individuality 
of each scholar. This, too, was reflected at the 
Congress. 

The discussion revealed that modern trends in 
bourgeois philosophy evade the cardinal and urgent 
problems of social life, and are unable to put their 
theoretical conclusions and generalizations on a 
sound basis without falling into flagrant contradic- 
tions with the findings of science and social practice. 
On the other hand, the papers read by the Marxist 
philosophers deeply impressed even their ideological 
cpponents by convincing arguments, based not on 
juggling with ideas but on the solid foundation of 
scientific knowledge and practical experience. 

To the idealists, who, without any proof, inter- 
preted the problem of man and nature in the 
sense that the world was created by God, that it 
is spiritual, not material, the Marxist philosophers 
counterposed scientifically substantiated principles. 
The materialist views on this question were devel- 
oped by the Marxist philosopher Cesare Luporini, 
and Dal Pra, Socialist (Italy); and also by A. 
Polikarov, Bulgarian philosopher; Bela Fogarasi 


(Hungary); C. I. Gulian (Rumania); Georg Mende 
(the German Democratic Republic) and other phi- 
losophers from the socialist countries. M. Mitin, 


head of the Soviet delegation, citing examples from 
sociology, set forth the fundamental principle of dia- 
lectical materialism on the primacy of matter, or 
being, in relation to consciousness, or thinking. 

Mitin stressed that the problem of the relationship 
between man and nature can be truly solved not in 
the sphere of abstract thinking, divorced from 
practice and man’s activity, but in that of historical 
practice, above all in the process of production. 
It is precisely here that man comes in contact with 
nature, apprehends its laws, makes use of them 
and, harnessing nature, creates the material wealth 
which ensures the existence of man and his spirit- 
ual life. Social being—the mode of production— 
determines social consciousness. 

While criticizing the law of diminishing returns 
and the Malthusian theory, Mitin showed that these 
theories were erroneous even in relation to capitalist 
society, to say nothing of socialism. It is not the 
‘laws’ invented by the bourgeois apologists, but 
the capitalist relations of production that bring man- 
kind untold suffering. The socialist mode of produc- 
tion provides opportunities for an infinite growth 
of labor productivity both in industry and agricul- 
ture. Socialism releases the creative power of the 
vast masses 0: the working people, and provides 
every condition for the flourishing of the individual. 

The Marxist philoscpners who spoke on these 
questions convincingly criticized neo-Thomism, sub- 
jective idealism and positivism. Polikarov analyzed 
in detail the positivism of the American philosopher 
Philip Frank, describing it as the emasculation of 
science. Fogarasi and Mende rebutted the anti- 
Marxist contribution of the militant theologian Gus- 
tavo Wetter. 

Nor did the Marxist philosophers confine them- 
selves to criticizing idealism. They gave a com- 
prehensive exposition of dialectical materialism, 
confirming its fundamentals with scientific and socio- 
historical data. M. Omelianovsky, the Soviet philo- 
sopher, interpreted the discoveries in modern phy- 
sics from the standpoint of dialectical materialism. 
Polikarov devoted much of his paper to the same 
questions. 

The Marxist philosophers removed the question 
of man and nature from the clouds of abstract 
metaphysics and placed it on the solid ground of 
human practice. Their reports aroused keen inter- 
est among the delegates. Being unable to refute 
the scientific arguments of the Marxists, some 
idealist philosophers reproached them for the so- 
ciological tendency in their papers, since they al- 
ways linked defense and substantiation of their 
philosophical views with defense and substantiation 
of the Marxist doctrine of scientific communism. 
But it cannot be otherwise, for the very nature of 
Marxist philosophical materialism is such that it 
does not confine itself to posing general logical and 
epistemological problems but also includes in its 
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content the problem of society’s historical develop- 
ment, giving it the only scientific interpretation, 
which is the materialist one. 

Some idealists (Philip Frank, Sidney Hook and 
other American philosophers) went beyond the con- 
fines of scientific discussion and made a series of 
political attacks on socialism. They were not, how- 
ever, supported by the majority of the delegates 
and were given a deserved trouncing by the Marx- 
ists. 

The discussion of freedom and values was con- 
fined mainly to bringing out the nature and condi- 
tions of human freedom. The personalists, existen- 
tialists and other idealists tried to deduce man’s 
freedom from his subjective will. They denied the 
causality of man’s actions, maintaining that in his 
actions man is independent of any objective laws, 
that he acts arbitrarily, in conformity with his 
subjective experience. The semanticists, who cross- 
ed swords with them, reduced freedom and simul- 
taneously the ideas of duty, honor, truth and good- 
ness to shallow words which need only linguistic 
analysis and are of no objective importance. 

Papers on this subject and subsequent discussions 
at the plenary meetings and in the commissions 
convincingly demonstrated that it was impossible to 
solve, from the idealistic position, the problem of 
the origin of ethical standards of human behavior 
and the problem of freedom. This problem cannot 
be solved without taking into account material 
objectivity. The root of man’s relative freedom lies 
in knowledge of natural laws: man’s freedom con- 
sists in his conscious activity, based on knowledge 
of the objective laws of nature and society. 

Marxism attaches special importance to the spirit- 
ual values created by humanity in the course of 
history. It is necessary to separate true from false 
values. The former are those scientific, philosophical 
and sociological theories and ideas which correctly 
reflect and express the requirements of the onward 
march of mankind in its search for the ideal form 
of social organization. 

Man’s real freedom is achieved not in philoso- 
phical debate, but in the practical, socio-political 
struggle for freedom, for the emancipation of man. 
For man to be free he needs, first of all, decent 
living conditions, which should not be confined to 
a chosen few, but be available to all. Such condi- 
tions are created by socialism, and therefore he 
who now fights for real freedom, fights for social- 
ism. 

The Marxist views on freedom were thoroughly 
substantiated by Marxist philosophers from Czecho- 
Slovakia (L. Svoboda, V. Ruml, I. Dubsky, A. Si- 
racky, K. Kosik); from the German Democratic 
Republic (G. Mende, M. Klein and others), by ihe 
Soviet philosopher A. Shishkin and other Marxists. 

The third question — intercourse by means of 
speech and language — was reduced to abstruse 
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metaphysics by the philosophers representing the 
extreme idealistic trends. The problem of commu- 
nication presents insurmountable difficulties for the 
subjective idealists, who perceive reality through 
the subjective prism of the “‘ego” of isolated indi- 
viduals: how can I associate with other people 
when I alone exist? It followed from the papers 
read by the personalists and existentialists that any 
intercourse between people is reduced, in the final 
analysis, to man speaking to himself. The positivists 
and semanticists ignore any objective meaning in 
language, demanding from it only that it be gram- 
matically correct. 


Speaking on these questions, the Marxists rightly 
pointed out that the common source of the super- 
ficial and groundless reasoning of the idealists, in 
particular of the semantic philosophers, was not 
only that they approach the problem from the 
subjectivist position but also that they cling to 
limited, formal logic. Formal logic examines tk< 
forms of thought, abstracted from its content. In 
this way formal logic, if not supplemented by dia- 
lectical logic, leads to positivism and subjectivism. 
Dialectical logic, however, sets as its task the 
investigation of the content of thought. Dialectical 
logic, placed on the solid scientific foundation of 
philosophical materialism, immediately brings the 
philosopher face to face not only with the formal 
correctness of thought but with the question of 
its objective truth. The point that formal logic is 
limited and needs to be supplemented by dialectics 
was also made by Ch. Perelman, the Belgian posi- 
tivist. But a consistent scientific stand in this ques- 
tion was maintained only by the Marxist philoso- 
phers. 


Despite the irreconcilable differences between the 
philosophical tenets of Marxism and those of the 
bourgeois idealist schools, the Congress was an 
important event in the cultural and political life of 
the day. Those who wanted to give the impression 
that Marxism was all but annihilated were them- 
selves defeated. Those who thought that Marxism 
was isolated were able to convince themselves that 
the opposite was true. As for the Marxist philoso- 
phers, the contacts established by them at the Con- 
gress enabled them to understand better what 
philosophical problems should be worked on without 
delay from the Marxist viewpoint; and to know 
how important it is to help the many philosophers 
who have not yet become materialists, who are 
mistaken and vacillating, but who are conscientious- 
ly and genuinely searching for the truth. 


The Congress showed that the traditional trends 
of bourgeois philosophy are unable to express the 
power of human reason. They inevitably fall into 
two groups—a dogmatic return to metaphysics, or 
agnostic denial of the possibility of knowledge. 
Marxism, on the other hand, shows the way out. It 
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elevates human reason which, being a product of 
history, apprehends history’s laws and creatively 
influences the historical process. Marxism affirms 
the unjty of man, who both thinks and acts. This 


unity is not recognized by bourgeois philosophy. 
Herein lies the main reason for the crisis of modern 
bourgeois thought, which in turn reflects the pro- 
found crisis of contemporary capitalist society. 





Reviews 











Italian Communists in the Struggle 
for Democratic Reforms and Socialism 


Palmiro Togliatti—Il Partito communista italiano, 
(The Italian Communist Party). Milano, Nuova 
Accademia Editrice, 1958, 149 pp. 

Discorsi alla Constituente (Speeches in Con- 
stituent Assembly). Rome, Editori Riuniti, 
1958, 341 pp. 

L’Opera di De Gasperi, Rapporti tra Stato e 
Chiesa (Activity of De Gasperi. Relations Be- 
tween State and Church). Florence, Parenti 
Editore, 1958, 238 pp. 


HESE books by Comrade Togliatti, dealing 

with important political problems of the Italian 
Communist Party, appeared just before the parlia- 
mentary elections in the country. 

A few days later the large vote polled by the 
Communists* confirmed the correctness of ihe 
policy of the Party and showed that it is in close 
contact with life. This result was a telling blow 
to the noisy hostile propaganda to the effect that 
the Party was in the throes of a crisis and would 
emerge from the electoral campaign greatly 
weakened. 

Why has the Communist Party succeeded so 
often in foiling enemy designs? What problems 
did it tackle? How did it become so strong? How 
did it manage to win the positions it now holds in 
Italian society? 

The answers can be {ound in Togliatti’s works 
under review. 


Comrade Togliatti begins his book, The Italian 
Communist Party, by clarifying the role of and 
the necessity for the Party. Ever since its incep- 
tion, unlike so many political trends in Italy, the 
Communist Party has never been solely an ideolog- 
ical trend, but ‘“‘a movement born in the depths 
of the social system with the avowed aim of 
resolving its burning problems; this movement, 
even when it seems to have been thrown back and 
crushed, in reality does not perish but, in the 
very action aimed against it, finds the strength 


1958, the Communists 
600.000 more than in 1953. 


*At the elections held on May 25. 
obtained 6,700,000 votes. i.e., 


for recovery; it constantly derives fresh strength 
from the conditions of social life of the day. This 
movement is, therefore, an historic necessity’’. 
(p. 10). 

The book shows that the Party has succeeded 
in winning and retaining its role in society, not 
merely because it expressed the deep-going, cher- 
ished aspirations of the working class and all the 
people to renovate the country, but also because 
it organized and guided the struggle of the working 
class and the masses. In its day-to-day political 
struggle the Party is extending its influence 
throughout the system of mass organizations, and 
ensures the leading role of the working class. This 
is something of which the old socialist movement in 
Italy was not capable. 

Comrade Togliatti points out that the old move- 
ment, the split in which in 1921 led to the formation 
of the Communist Party, had its positive features 
which ‘‘the Communist Party takes as its heritage 
and strives to develop’. In the first place this 
movement mirrored the protest and indignation 
of the people against the bourgeois state which 
preserved the semi-feudal survivals; it was instru- 
mental in organizing a wide network of mass 
organizations—co-operatives, trade unions, etc. It 
was able to imbue people with the great ideal of 
a new, socialist society, based not on the power 
of money, but on labor. This movement, however, 
was incapable of leading the masses along a truly 
revolutionary path, nor was it able to link the 
struggle against pre-capitalist survivals with a 
socialist perspective. This is explained by the 
profound theoretical and political weakness of the 
old Socialist leaders, and also by the fact that 
international Social Democracy and its ideology 
had collapsed. On the other hand, Communist ideo- 
logy, as a result of the socialist revolution in Russia 
and the vigorous growth of the popular revolution- 
ary movement, made more and more headway 
among the masses. 

Since its founding, the Party has always tried 
to apply the Marxist-Leninist theory to the specific 
conditions in Italy. 
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At that time a group of young members of the 
Socialist Party undertook to elucidate the path of 
development of the socialist revolution in ihe 
country. This group was headed by Antonio 
Gramsci, who later became one of the founders 
and the recognized leader of the Communist Party. 


The theories of Marx and Lenin and also the 
investigations of progressive, democratically-minded 
Italians of those days helped the Party to define 
correctly the historical and class roots of the 
reactionary bourgeois system, to ascertain the 
motive forces of and conditions for the transition 
to democracy and socialism 


Comrade Togliatti points out that to reach this 
goal the working class must establish an alliance 
with social groups interested in the abolition of 
the old, anti-democratic system. The question of 
the leading role of the working class and the 
possibility of its advent to power, he says, was 
posed as “‘an alliance with different social groups 
also interested in the defeat and ousting of the old 
agrarian-industrial bloc, the bulwark of all Italian 
governments, which resorted to all kinds of political 
formulas.” 

The working class, the author emphasizes, has 
the real possibility of heading all the democratic 
forces, for “‘the abolition of ihe capitalist system 
has become a national task necessary to ensure 
the development of the productive forces and the 
progress of Italian society. Democratic renovation 
and the struggle for socialist revolution are organ- 
ically interwoven.” (pp. 39-40). 

But in those days this complex task was ot as 
clear to all as it is now, thanks to the accumulated 
revolutionary experience which found reflection in 
the subsequent policy documents of the Party. 

In the dark years of fascist reaction the Party, 
guided by the Marxist-Leninist teaching and pro- 
foundly analyzing the conditions of the struggle, 
laid the foundations for its future success. 

Two fundamental theoretical conceptions to which 
the Party adhered during the anti-fascist struggle 
were recognized by the other anti-fascist forces 
as well. 

First, the class character of fascism was defined 
as a form of the dictatorship of the most reaction- 
ary bourgeoisie. 

Second, the Party put forward and elaborated 
the thesis that the fight for democracy was impos- 
sible without “‘resolute action, which would change 
economic and social relationships with a view to 
destroying the sources of fascist violence.” The 
anti-fascist revolution must have ‘‘a program of 
economic and social renovation,” it must strike 
at the sections responsible for the rise of fascism, 
that is, “strike at the very structure of capitalist 
society, effect far-reaching reforms and destroy 


deeply entrenched privileges.’ (The Italian Com- 
munist Party, p. 68.) 


The very structure of Italian society, with its 
historically evolved features, determines the close 
link between the fight for democratic reforms and 
the fight for socialism. Recognition of this feature 
is placed well to the fore in the policy of Italian 
Communists. 

The struggle for the defeat of fascism and the 
abolition of its social roots through deep-going 
structural reforms became the concrete program 
of national renovation, which initiated the broad 
national unity of the democratic forces with the 
working class and its party playing the leading role. 

The inner life of the Party was also subordinated 
to these aims. It was decided to reorganize the 
Party, strengthen its ties with the other sections 
of the working people and step up the struggle for 
political reconstruction and renovation of the coun- 
try. It was this activity that placed the Party in 
the van of all the democratic forces. 

The book lists, though the record is far from 
complete, the heavy sacrifice made by the Com- 
munists in the anti-fascist struggle. 

The “special tribunal” set up by Mussolini to 
crush the anti-fascist movement sentenced 4,671 
patriots, of whom 4,030 were Communists. Out of 
the total term of 28,115 years of imprisonment 
imposed on anti-fascists, the Communist share 
was 23,000. 

Of 3,354 Italians who volunteered to fight the 
fascist aggression in Spain 1,819 were Communists, 
and of 600 who made the supreme sacrifice, 356 
were Party members. 

Of the more than a quarter of a million who 
took part in the Resistance Movement, 153,600 
belonged to the Garibaldi brigades formed by the 
Communists. Communists who died in the struggle 
numbered 42,558 out of a total of 70,930 


With the triumphant termination of the anti-fascist 
struggle and the liberation of the entire country, 
the Communists faced new tasks. They worked with 
might and main to preserve and strengthen anti- 
fascist unity; they helped unite the partisan units 
into a single corps under a unified command, and 
they were the backbone of the national-liberation 
committees.* Communists became members of ihe 
national anti-fascist coalition government which 
derived from the unity attained in the national- 
liberation committees. The task now was to carry 
out a program of political and social renovation 
that would reinforce this unity. 

The task was an exceedingly difficult one, for a 
period of severe class struggle had set in. “... It 
can be said,” Togliatti writes, “that .. Italy was 
the one country in Western Europe in which the 





*United Front committees of the anti-fascist struggle. 
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most bitter struggle took place between the con- 
servative forces and those of political and social 
renovation.” (p. 101). 

The ruling pro-fascist groups of the bourgeoisie 
had suffered defeat. But, relying on powerful reac- 
tionary forces, they opposed the perspective of a 
democratic and socialist renovation of the country. 
They had the support of the Catholic church and 
of American and British imperialism. The Catholic 
church dominated one of the big parties of the 
anti-fascist coalition — the Christian Democratic 
Party. The foreign imperialists, occupying the 
country, gave armed support to reaction. 

In these conditions a direct uprising against the 
system was impossible; it was necessary to find 
another way. “In view of the circumstances,” 
Comrade Togliatti writes, ‘‘the resolute blow which, 
through an uprising, could have shattered the 
economic foundations of the old ruling bourgeois 
groups, became impossible. Had the attempt been 
made, it would have harmed not only those risking 
the step, but the country as well . . . The search 
for a democratic way of establishing a system 
which would not be the traditional structure of 
conservative and reactionary capitalism was 
prompted by the march of events, by the conditions 
in which Italy found herself.’’ (The Italian Commun- 
ist Party, pp. 101-102). The only thing that could 
have been done, the author says, was to preserve 
and consolidate the unity of all the democratic 
forces. 

The Communists fought to defend this unity from 
constant and ever-increasing attacks and also to 
restore it after it had been broken in 1947. They 
sought, in addition, to impart a democratic content 
to the Republican Constitution generated by the 
anti-fascist unity. These ideas were set forth in 
Togliatti’s speeches in the Constituent Assembly 

Addressing the Assembly on March 11, 1948, he 
said: ‘In building the new constitutional regime 
we should take into account all that has gone 
before, that is, we should sum up the historical and 
political process which culminated in the national 
catastrophe. This catastrophe was, simultaneously, 
a defeat for the old ruling class . . .”’ (Speeches 
in the Constituent Assembly, p. 11.) ‘“‘The question 
of a new class taking over leadership of the national 
life remains open. The new Constitution should at 
least pave the way to a solution of the problem... 
By its general content and its concrete standards 
the Constitution should guarantee that that which 
happened once shall never be repeated. But this 
guarantee can be really effective and serious only 
if at the head of the state new forces are affirmed, 
by their nature the forces of democracy and reno- 
vation—the forces of labor.” (Ibid, pp, 13-14.) 

Despite the resistance of the privileged groups, 
in the first place of the Christian Democrats, who 
sought to belittle the importance of the concepts 


which the Left wanted in the Constitution (i.e., its 
renovation and democratization), the democratic 
forces succeeded substantially in embodying these 
new elements in the fundamental law. Consequently, 
the reactionary Christian Democratic leaders who 
monopolized power after the split in the anti-fascist 
unity tried hard, and are trying hard now, to 
thwart implementation of the Constitution. As for 
the Communists, they consider its complete imple- 
mentation a primary task. 

The policy statement of the Party’s Eighth Con- 
gress pointed out that the Constitution contained 
demccratic rights which, if carried out, would 
facilitate a considerable advance along the path 
of social reconstruction in the interests of the mass- 
es. Thus, the Party emphasized that the socialist 
revolution could be carried out peacefully, through 
the struggle of the working people, a struggle which 
grows and wins success in a democratic way by 
implementing the articles of the Constitution. This, 
however, did not rule out the possibility of condi- 
tions necessitating a non-peaceful transition to 
socialism. 

During the preparations for the Eighth Congress, 
Comrade Togliatti criticized the revisionist views 
of some members who later abandoned the Party. 
“We Communists,’ he said, ‘‘do not support vio- 
lence for the sake of violence, we constantly seek 
a less painful way of socialist development. We 
know that today, when socialism has already won 
so many victories in the world, the possibilities of 
painless development are greater than they were 
yesterday. This, however, does not mean that we 
rule out the possibility of bitter class conflicts, for 
we know that we are faced with a stubborn and 
perfidious class enemy who is ready for anything 
and who will not be lulled or deceived. A ‘peaceful’, 
painless development will grow out of a complex 
of circumstances, some of which depend on us, 
some on objective developments, and others on 
the activities of the enemy .’ (Rinascita, 
July 1956, p. 370.) 

The carrying out of the social renovation pro- 
gram advanced in the Constitution presupposes a 
broad unity of the people which coul@#resist the 
monopoly groups. In his speeches in the Consti- 
tuent Assembly at a time when, under the pressure 
of the reactionary forces, chiefly the Vatican and 
foreign imperialism, the anti-fascist unity was 
broken, Togliatti urged the working-class parties, 
the Communist and Socialist, to co-operate with the 
Christian Democratic Party. This co-operation, as 
Togliatti put it, was ‘neither compulsory co-habi- 
tation nor a marriage of convenience. It was a 
definite bloc of historical and political forces” which 
still have a long way to go jointly and “which 
should jointly resolve the common historical task 
which is neither transient nor accidental.”’ (Speeches 
in Constituent Assembly, p. 155.) 
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Togliatti devotes close attention to the relations 
between the socialist and Catholic movements. This 
problem, as pointed out in the book on the Italian 
Communist Party, came to the fore during the im- 
mediate postwar years. Antonio Gramsci had 
drawn attention to the importance of this prob- 
lem, recalling the influence of the Vatican and the 
Catholic organizations on the peasants. The prob- 
lem, which acquired a still greater significance 
after the defeat of fascism, is analyzed in Togliat- 
ti’s Activity of De Gasperi. Relations Between State 
and Church. 

Its solution is difficult because of the contradic- 
tory nature of Christian Democratic activity. At 
present this clerical party is the most convenient 
means of ensuring political rule for the bourgeoisie 
in the new situation, the main feature of which is 
the increased activity of the working people. 

By supporting the capitalist groups the Catholic 
Church seeks to control and rule the political life 
of the country. In-this way, with the protection and 
active support of U.S. imperialism, a_ so-called 
“clerical-capitalist bloc’ is being formed, which in- 
cludes the highest Church dignitaries and the ruling 
capitalist groups, who have their mainstay and 
political representation in the Christian Democratic 
Party. This bloc, inspired and backed by interna- 
tional clerical reaction, is closely linked with the 
clericals in France, Germany, Austria and other 
countries. 

Togliatti notes that despite its general reactionary 
character, the Christian Democratic Party contains 
“forces representing the interests of the working 
masses, who do not differ basically from the forces 
that follow us and the Socialist Party, and who 
are linked with our masses, perhaps not yet com- 
pletely, but by a profound community of demands 
and aspirations and, I would say, a community 
of ideals.” (Speeches in Constituent Assembly, p. 
154.) 

Comrade Togliatti notes also that there are ele- 
ments in Italy tending to social progress, who are 
hostile to the capitalist regime, elements that are 
striving to wrest power from the old privileged 
classes. But as yet they do not play a positive role 
in defining national policy, being held back by the 
stupefying Christian Democratic influence. There 
is a glaring contrast and acute contradiction be- 
tween the reactionary policy of the clerical leaders 
and the desire of the masses for peace, freedom 
and renovation. 


In defining its line, the Communist Party takes 
into account the complexity of the situation. While 
waiving none of its ideological principles it has 
always avoided ‘‘adopting an attitude which might, 
by creating religious strife or at least sharp reli- 
gious collisions, abolish or decrease the possibility 
of co-operation with the working masses of all ideo- 
logies, co-operation which is the guarantee of the 
Italian road to progress and of wresting power 
from the privileged classes. The task, therefore, 
is to win the working masses from the influence of 
the ruling classes and to implement the things 
recorded in our Constitution concerning the char- 
acter of the Italian structure.” (The Italian Com- 
munist Party, p. 113.) Combating the reactionary 
clerical regime, the Party is working to build the 
unity of all democratic forces, to reach agreement 
and co-operation with the masses of Catholics. 


The recent parliamentary elections testify to 
the effectiveness of this policy. At meetings of the 
Central Committee and in Parliament, Comrade 
Togliatti repeatedly stressed that the 12 million 
votes polled by the Christian Democratic Party 
constitute the electoral base of the privileged 
classes. Nevertheless, in the concrete conditions 
of struggle for socialist changes, a large part of 
the Catholic electors who voted for the Christian 
Democratic candidates have much in common with 
the Communists. Yet they voted for the Christian 
Democrats because they were unable to resist the 
pressure of this party. 


In order to advance, it is necessary to win these 
masses through initiative and struggle. The forces 
barring the way to democracy and socialism, 
Togliatti points out, “‘can and will retreat only if 
they are confronted with a powerful movement with 
firm and deep roots in the working masses, based 
on an alliance, on joint action by all those convinced 
of the correctness of the socialist ideals and also by 
combining with those Catholic workers who, influ- 
enced by their immediate interests, can strive to- 
wards the same ideals.”’ (Unita, July 12, 1958.) 


In these books Comrade Togliatti summarizes 
the Party’s rich experience of struggle for demo- 
cratic and social changes, its experience in lead- 
ing the masses and fighting for united action by all 
democratic and socialist forces. These works are 
of great interest not only in Italy but to readers 
in other countries as well. 


FRANCESCO COLONNA 
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Combating the Theory of 
“American Exceptionalism”’ 


A Review of Political Affairs* 


NE of the vital conditions for defining the 

strategy and tactics of the Marxist-Leninist 
Party is a correct understanding and elaboration 
of the relationship between the main laws of social 
development, common to all countries, and the 
national features and traditions of each country. 

This is a matter to which American Marxists pay 
close attention. They correctly affirm that in the 
specific conditions of the United States—a country 
in which the influence of capitalist ideology on the 
labor movement is most strongly felt, where the 
monopoly capitalists and the trade union bosses 
trumpet the theory of ‘‘American exceptionalism” 
— clarity on the general laws of social development 
in all countries is most important, especially for 
the members of the proletarian party. At the same 
time, conscious of the urgent need to combat 
dogmatic and sectarian tendencies—a_ traditional 
weakness of the Left forces in the American labor 
movement—the American Communist Party att- 
aches particular significance to the specific condi- 
tions and peculiarities of national development. 

These fundamental problems are widely discussed 
in the columns of the magazine under review. 

During the current year Political Affairs has 
published a series of interesting articles on the 
contemporary economy, policy and ideology of U.S. 
imperialism, and on the present situation in and 
prospects for the labor movement and the demo- 
cratic movement generally. The articles expose the 
aggressive foreign policy and the reactionary home 
policy of the monopolies and their front-men in 
Washington. Close attention is devoted to the peace 
issue, the situation in the trade unions, the intensi- 
fied struggle of the Negro people for equal rights 
and freedom, and the farm problem. 

In recent months, in view of the preparatory work 
now being done on the new program for the Party, 
Political Affairs has devoted space to important 
policy questions of the American communist and 
labor movement. 

The main political resolution adopted at the 
Party’s 16th National Convention, in February 1957, 
pointed out that it would be incorrect to continue to 
function without a comprehensive written program. 
The program adopted in 1954, it said, was inade- 
quate for the purpose. The resolution authorized 
the National Committee to elect a drafting commit- 


*Theoretical and ‘political magazine of scientific socialism, 
published in New York, edited by. Herbert Aptheker. 


tee so that the draft could be submitted to the mem- 
bership for their views. The resolution emphasized 
that American Communists ‘‘must learn much bet- 
ter how to extract from the rich body of this theory 
(scientific socialism) that which is universally valid, 
combining it with the specific experience of the 
Amer-can working class in the struggle for social- 
ism in the United States.’’ (Proceedings (abridged) 
of the 16th National Convention of the Communist 
Party, U.S.A., New York, 1957, pp. 318-19.) 


In May the Party leadership, in compliance with 
the resolution, formed a Program Committee.* 

The committee prepared a document—‘‘Program 
Questions’’—which appeared in the September issue 
of Political Affairs and became the subject of dis- 
cussion by the membership. 

True, discussion of fundamental questions rele 
vant to the basic program had begun before this. 

The Marxist-Leninist forces in the Party, com- 
bating the opportunist and revisionist elements, are 
vigorously upholding the ideological principles of 
the communist movement, fighting for a clear stand 
in theory. 

Interesting in this connection is the article by 
William Z. Foster in the December 1957 and Janu- 
ary 1958 issues. The article stresses that almost 
from its inception the Communist Party has com- 
bated the bourgeois theory of “‘American exception- 
alism,” according to which U.S. capitalism is not 
capitalism at all, and the workers are not real 
proletarians; hence, the United States is a land 
in which there are neither social classes nor class 
struggle. Referring to the important characteristics 
of the country, which the Party has never over- 
looked, Foster points out that the main thing here 
is that the United States is the most powerful 
capitalist country; attention is focused also on the 
particular qualities of the U.S. monopolies, the 
relatively slight influence exerted by socialist ideolo- 
gy on the workers, the absence of a strong social- 
democratic party, the high standard of living com- 
pared with other capitalist countries, the multi- 
national composition of the working class, and the 
Negro problem, etc. 

Foster criticizes the concept held by Alexander 

*The members of the Draft Program Committee, according 
to Political Affairs, are: Clrarlene Alexander, James S. Allen 
(Secretary), Herbert Aptheker, Alexander Bittelman, Martin 
Chancey, Eugene Dennis, Betty Gannett, Simon Gerson, 
James E. Jackson, Claude Lightfoot, Hyman Lumer, George 
Morris, Burt Nelson, Pettis Perry, Al Richmond, N.S., Pat 
Toohey, William Weinstone, James West, and Carl Winter. 


The Editorial Sub-Committee on Publications consists of 
Allen, Aptheker, and Lumer. 
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Bittelman, which in essentials is that of the Welfare 
State theory. Bittelman believes that U.S. capital- 
ism may be entering upon a phase somewhere 
between monopoly capitalism and socialism. His 
concepts, Foster says, contain elements of the idea 
of “‘American exceptionalism’. 

In the February issue of Political Affairs Bittel- 
man replied to Foster in an article headed “Key 
Problems of the Party Program’’. The key problem 
in preparing the program, he said, was to define 
“the nature of the national peculiarities and charac- 
teristics of American capitalism’’. The national pe- 
culiarities, he wrote, create the objective conditions 
for a Welfare State (under capitalism! ). 

This viewpoint was rebutted by other communist 
writers. James S. Allen countered it convincingly 
in an article headed ‘‘The ‘Welfare State’ Theory” 
(March issue). 

No one, says Allen, can deny the national pecu- 
liarities and characteristics of American monopoly 
capitalism. The magnitude of production and the 
power wielded by the corporations are unsurpassed 
in any other capitalist country. But, he continues, to 
say that ‘“‘national peculiarities’ provide the key 
to the socialist perspective for the country would 
put the Party on the wrong road. 

Clearly, a Marxist-Leninist party cannot overlook 
the specific conditions of the particular country, 
for the general features manifest themselves in the 
different countries only through specific national 
forms. The basic principles of Marxism, Lenin 
wrote, ‘‘must be in harmony with the peculiarities 
of the different countries.” (V. I. Lenin, Works, 
Russ. Ed., Vol. 32, page 441.) Without this, success- 
ful struggle by the proletariat and its organizations 
for both immediate and ultimate aims of the labor 
movement is unthinkable. 

But if the general social laws cannot be abstracted 
from their specific forms the same is true of the 
opposite—the national specific forms cannot be ab- 
stracted from the general laws. The two cannot be 
artificially counterposed to one another. 

Yet this, Allen continues, is exactly what Bittel- 
man does. From the specific national features of the 
United States he, in essence, infers that American 
capitalism is developing in a way that precludes 
the operation of general social laws.. 

James Allen then turns to the Welfare State thesis, 
which Bittelman regards as the cornerstone of 
America’s road to socialism. 

There is, of course, nothing new in the Welfare 
State idea; it was current even in the last century 
among bourgeois economists and _ petty-bourgeois 
socialists (Sismondi and others). In their day these 
men claimed that the bourgeois state, standing 
above classes and above society, could assume 
responsibility for equalizing incomes. 

This theory was further developed in the era of 
monopoly. In the conditions of today the govern- 


ments of the highly developed capitalist countries 
are often forced, under pressure from the working 
people, and in view of the success of the socialist 
world, to enact somewhat more progressive social- 
security laws, etc. In effect, these concessions are 
wrung from the monopolies in the course of bitter 
struggle. The reactionaries, Allen points out, have 
always resisted such improvements, while the pro- 
gressives, including the Communists, have always 
fought for them. The defenders of capitalism, re- 
luctant to admit that the concessions are won by 
the working class, say that capitalism has so 
changed that it is becoming, or has already become, 
a welfare society. 

Keynesian theories are grist to the mills of the 
Welfare State men. The supporters and followers 
of Keynes assert that the capitalist state is now 
in a position to avert economic crises. The Welfare 
State argument has been seized upon by the bour- 
geoisie and the Right-wing Social Democrats in 
their struggle against Marxism-Leninism. 

Bittelman, says Allen, disregards the generally 
accepted concept of the Welfare State. The Welfare 
State, he thinks, will be ‘‘an anti-monopoly form 
of democracy” corresponding to ‘‘a stage of social 
progress” which is to be followed by socialism. 
One cannot avoid the impression, Allen remarks, 
that he has in mind some kind of intermediate 
stage between capitalism and socialism. 

What will be the content of this intermediate 
stage? What kind of socio-economic formation will 
it be? According to the adherents of the Welfare 
State theory, its principal functions are the estab- 
lishment of ‘‘a new form of democracy”, but within 
the confines of capitalism and the existing bourgeois 
state system. The “‘new stage’’, Allen aptly points 
out, is still capitalism, but in a different guise. 
Such views, he adds, are one of the variations of 
the myth of contemporary capitalism ‘“‘evolving”’ 
into ‘‘anti-monopoly” or ‘‘non-monopoly” capital- 
ism. 

It is common knowledge that the Communists in 
the United States (as in other developed capitalist 
countries) do not deny the necessity of struggle in 
order to curb the monopolies; what is more, they 
are working out the concrete methods of this strug- 
gle and are engaging in activity to rally the anti- 
monopoly forces in a broad front. 

Now that work is under way on a new program 
for the American Communist Party, when the 
question of further elaborating the ways and means 
of forming an anti-monopoly coalition, under work- 
ing-class leadership, acquires first-rate importance, 
advocacy of the Welfare State, as Allen emphasizes, 
could have undesirable consequences and could, per- 
haps, confuse some members. 

Political Affairs also features Party life and ques- 
tions relating to the ideological and organizational 
foundations of the Marxist-Leninist Party. 
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The revisionists in the American labor movement 
attack the Marxist-Leninist teaching on the prole- 
tarian party of a new type. Denying the general 
laws .established by Marxism-Leninism, they dis- 
agree particularly with the Party playing the van- 
guard role in the labor movement as an indispens- 
able condition for the working class winning power 
in the United States. The holders of these views 
fall back on certain peculiarities of the American 
labor movement, primarily its ideological backward- 
ness, the “special role’’ of the U.S. trade unions, 
and so on. 

Polemizing against these views the American 
Marxists say that no one, of course, denies certain 
specific features of the American labor movement. 
Due to historical, economic and other reasons 
(which, for instance, explain the relatively feeble 
development of political forms of the American 
working-class struggle) the influence of Marxism, 
of scientific communism, in the labor movement in 
the U.S. is still weaker than in other capitalist coun- 
tries. But, while recognizing this fact, the American 
Communists point cut that it would be wrong to con- 
clude, first, that this will always be so in the United 
States and that, second, the struggle of American 
labor for socialism can end in success ‘chiefly 
through the trade unions” without the leading role 
of the Party. Yet this is the standpoint, essentially 
liquidationist, of Gates and his supporters who have 
deserted to the enemy. 


Some members have been influenced by these 
views. This is clear, for instance, from Lester 
Rodney’s letter in the February issue. Rodney con- 
tests the necessity for ensuring the leading role 
of the working-class vanguard, the Communist 
Party, in its struggle for socialism. 

Eugene Dennis, replying to Rodney, points out 
that it is wrong and dangerous to deny the historic 
mission of the working class and its Marxist-Lenin- 
ist vanguard solely because of the different forms 
of the struggle for socialism in the United States 


and elsewhere. The forms of struggle for 


socialism vary from country to country; but no- 
where is the victory of socialism possible without 
the working class and its Marxist vanguard exercis- 
ing the leading role. Dennis shows that Rodney’s 
position runs counter to the resolutions of the 16th 
National Convention. 


What is really involved here, says Dennis, is not a 
semantic exercise around quotations from resolu- 
tions. The real issue is whether our Party shall 
be converted into an “impotent debating society 
embracing Marxists, non-Marxists, and anti-Marx- 
ists, as Gates advocated—or whether our Party 
shall be revitalized and strengthened as a Marxist- 
Leninist vanguard party of the American working 
class’. 

The article, ““The American Road to Socialism’, 
written by James S. Allen for the Editorial Sub- 
Committee of the Draft Program Committee (Sep- 
tember issue) points out: “We start from the 
premise that the principles of Marxism-Leninism 
are fully applicable to our economy and our time, 
and serve as the most potent ideological weapon 
of the working class in the struggle for socialism.”’ 
In this respect, the article stresses, the Program 
Committee entirely adopts the position of the 16th 
National Convention, that it is necessary to guard 
against opportunism of either variety, be it Right 
opportunism (revisionism) or “‘Left’’ sectarianism. 

Much space is devoted to a critique of contem- 
porary bourgeois and reformist ideology. Mention 
should be made of Elizabeth Gurley Flynn’s rebut- 
tal of the anti-Communist slanders of the FBI chief 
J. Edgar Hoover; Hyman Lumer’s contribution on 
the ideological bankruptcy of the reactionary bour- 
beois sociologists—Mortimer J. Adler and L. 0. 
Kelso, authors of the much-publicized book with 
the pretentious title ‘The Capitalist Manifesto’; 
Philip Bonosky’s scathing exposure of the deserter 
Howard Fast and the foul fabrications in ‘“‘The Nak- 
ed God’. Each issue contains articles criticizing 
and exposing the ideological and political opponents 
of the communist movement. 

The American Communists, working under diffi- 
culties and daily persecution, are making a major 
contribution to the ideological struggle of the world 
forces of progress, democracy and _ socialism, 
against the forces of obscurantism, reaction and 
imperialism. 

The ideological work of the CPUSA, as reflected 
in its magazine, Political Affairs, testifies to the 
resolve of the American Communists firmly to up- 
hold the principles of Marxism-Leninism and cor- 
rectly apply them in the specific conditions of their 


country. 
T. JOHNSON 
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Letters and Notes. 











Much Ado About... Zhivago 


Letter from London 


HE Nobel Prize for literature has long en- 

joyed a less firm reputation than its unlettered 
sisters. The scientific and medical prizes are in 
a different category; here are concrete matters 
than can be reasonably weighed by material yard- 
sticks. But literature! This is a realm beset by in- 
commensurables and incomparables: ideal oppor- 
tunity for the petty magistrates who form the 
Swedish Committee of selection to come up from 
time to time with astonishing verdicts. 


You will look in vain among the list of Laureates 
for the greatest names that have contributed to 
world literature during the sixty years of opera- 
tion of the awards. Sufficient to say that, though 
they all lived and worked in the period since the 
inception of the Nobel Prizes, neither Tolstoy, Chek- 
hov, nor Gorky proved sufficiently deserving to 
attract even one glance from the Committee. The 
only Russian who, before this year, proved to be 
an author of sufficient parts to gain the glory 
of Nobel recognition was an emigre named Bunin 
who qualified for the award when he was no long- 
er writing anything worthwhile. In giving the 1957 
Prize to Albert Camus it almost looks as if the 
Committee were eager to reward him for his re- 
actionary views and championing of the Atlantic 
Pact. And this year, throwing genuine literary 
judgment to the winds and, perhaps, feeling in 
need of limelight, the Nobel Committee of the 
Swedish Academy decided to take part in the cold 
war. They chose Pasternak. 


Of course the gentlemen protest their choice was 
‘non-political’. Such an explanation could only be 
accepted as plausible if they were also able to pro- 
test themselves deaf, blind, unaware of what is 
going on around them and also totally irrespon- 
sible. They have chosen, deliberately, to affront 
the sentiment of more than half the world. The 
Nobel award does not say explicitly that it is for 
Zhivago. With typical double-talk it pretends to 
be for Pasternak’s ‘‘important achievement both in 
contemporary lyrical poetry’’ (most of it so long 
ago that it is doubtful whether the Swedish Com- 
mittee men had ever previously noticed it) “‘and 
in the field of the great Russian epic tradition’, 
which, of course, means only Zhivago. (As I have 
already remarked, none of the founders of that 
great tradition, Leo Tolstoy, Gorky, ever earned 
the attention of this egregious committee). 


Some English publicists at least have been ra- 
ther less hypocritical. After praising Pasternak The 
Times admits: “But had it not been for Dr. Zhi- 
vago he would not have been singled out now.” 
The Times Literary Supplement, asserting of Zhi- 
vago that it is its “vividness of description and 
imagery that make it literature,” notes drily that 
it is its ‘criticism of the revolution that makes it 
news.” And, most prim and delicate of all, the 
Manchester Guardian: ‘‘The Academicians who 
award the Prize have no doubt been guided solely 
by the merits of Pasternak’s work, but evidently 
the publicity which attended the publication of the 
book in the West has been instrumental in bring- 
ing Dr. Zhivago to the Swedish Academy’s atten- 
tion.”” ‘Solely’? Perhaps. ‘‘Evidently’’? Indeed. 

The book is, after all, a gift, a natural, a 
“cinch” for the cold war warriors. It is well known 
and has been so for a long time, that any book 
written by a Soviet writer about the Soviet Union 
that describes anything good, suggests that any- 
thing might become better, depicts the population 
as not utterly miserable, is thereby proved to have 
been written either by a coward with a pistol in 
his back or by a sycophant with a bag of gold 
clinking in his ears. It is equally self-evident that 
anything that portrays Soviet life as not wholly 
sweet at all times and in all aspects, is thereby 
proved to be the work of a marvel of truth-telling, 
a paragon of courage, a genuine second only to 
Shakespeare himself. This is the mere A B C of 
the cold war, and a myth all the easier to sustain 
because the major works of Soviet literature are 
so rarely reviewed, so rarely reach to wide cir- 
cles of readership in the non-socialist countries. 

The appearance of a book like Pasternak’s, there- 
fore, has been the occasion for a field day. A book 
not published in the Soviet Union? The better it 
can be said to be, the more this proves unjust and 
arbitrary repression to exist in the U.S.S.R. A 
book that regards revolution as cruel and futile? 
The truer its testimony can be represented, the 
greater an asset equally to conservatives and So- 
cial Democrats. A book that, indeed, regards all 
effort to change society and thereby modify human 
nature or improve the human lot as misplaced 
and doomed to failure? The more noble can be 
guaranteed its sentiments, the greater the com- 
placency with which a certain category of its 
readers can contemplate the measures designed 
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to hinder change in Cyprus, in Algeria or in Tai- 
wan. 

A far worse-written book than Pasternak’s might 
be guaranteed therefore to encounter throughout 
the Atlantic alliance the same unmeasured critical 
welcome. The easiest comparison, of course, has 
been with Tolstoy’s War and Peace, and this name 
has flowed from the pen of every tuppeny-half- 
penny hack reviewer and even some of the more 
expensive ones. This comparison is natural. Tolstoy 
is a good name to use as it enjoys wide respect 
even among those who have merely heard it. For 
the same reason French reviewers have compared 
Pasternak to Proust. 

“Epic in scope, compassion, beauty.” “One of 
the great books, courageous, tender, tragic, hum- 
ble.” ‘“‘Massive, beautiful and alive.” ‘‘Truly great, 
uplifting, noble.” “‘Awe-inspiring, a passionate and 
vibrant work of art that has the force, the up- 
lifting power of a symphony.” The trumpeters do 
their best but every now and then a different note 
comes creeping in. “Don’t lose your heads,” says 
the journal Book of the Month. ‘‘A poet’s novel, 
lacking in construction and psychological unity,” 
says the Economist. ‘‘People do this and that and 
talk but have no personalities,” complains the 
Western Mail. “Of interest as a protest, but not 
a great novel,” admits the Scotsman. And the 
Eastern Daily News is quite firm about it: “Invalu- 
able as a document. As a novel, no.” 

Precisely, there’s the rub and the reason for the 
orchestra to strike up. They are not interested in 
Pasternak the artist but in recruiting a new wit- 
ness to their roll-call. When a Left Social Demo- 
crat writes in the Tribune about Dr. Zhivago: “‘It 
is the truth,” or a Right Conservative proclaims 
in the Daily Telegraph: “‘As a witness Pasternak 
is unique, the authenticity of his knowledge can- 
not be questioned,” each alike is rejoicing at a 
new Daniel come to judgment, and condemnation 
upon revolution. The new witness bids fair to be 
more useful than Dudintsev. Dudintsev dealt in 
the present tense, and that is always dangerously 
apt to be exploded by events. No sooner did the 
crusaders get really into their stride explaining 
that Not by Bread Alone revealed that all Soviet 
science was bureaucratic, all Soviet industry in- 
efficient, than the Sputnik arrived and all their 
gunpowder blew up in their faces. 

They know quite well, as well as every Soviet 
citizen but Pasternak, that the revolution was ‘not 
as he describes it. They know that there was plen- 
ty of misery and suffering in it, yes and wrong- 
doing and injustice too. But they know too that 
there was inspiration and hope and goodness and 
nobility also, hope that. was not disappointed, in- 
spiration that has benefited millions, and it is this 
that Pasternak has left out. The leaving-out, they 
call “‘truth’’ and rely on the passing of the gene- 


rations, upon short memories and the death of 
heroes, to enable their lie to live. Let anyone 
challenge them, let two hundred million in the 
Soviet Union challenge them, they have their an- 
swer ready: “Our man was there.’’ This storv, 
boasts the Evening Standard, is ‘‘told from with- 
in by a man with the same fundamental beliefs 
as ourselves”. And then they hypocritically profess 
pain and astonishment that there are Soviet peo- 
ple displeased with Pasternak. The “internal emigre 
in the ivory tower’ was the label approvingly 
affixed to him by Time of New York days before 
the same description — evidence of barbaric in- 
tolerance — was applied, in condemning this stand- 
point, by his Soviet critics. 

Most disgusting of all are the hypocritical ap- 
peals to place the matter ‘‘on a non-political plane’’. 
In the dictionary of the Atlantic alliance only “‘your’’ 
politics are political, ‘‘mine’’ are art, beauty, 
science, at any rate non-politics. The judge when 
he sentences a ‘‘Red’’ or a colonial is not punish- 
ing for politics, only for breaking the law. The 
State Department official purging the shelves of 
American libraries abroad is not destroying litera- 
ture but combating sedition. The Hollywood mog- 
uls, ruining a man of talent for refusing to inform 
on his friends are not actuated by politics, any 
more than the BBC in blacklisting forever from 
radio a man who has made the mildest criticism 
of the throne; they are only protecting the purity 
of our screens and homes. So a group of English 
writers, confused and in addle-pated haste, tele- 
graphing to the Union of Soviet Writers, declare 
Dr. Zhivago ‘‘a moving personal testimony and 
not a political documentation.”’ Are the affairs and 
issues upon which Pasternak chose to offer person- 
al testimony — a prejudiced testimony — among 
them the most important social and moral issues 
in the world, not political documentation? The 
publishers outside the Soviet Union who seized on 
it so avidly, do they stand before us in a row, 
hand on heart, taking their oath that their minds 
ran only upon “‘literature,”” and not one whit on 
profit or on politics? The reviewers who over-praised 
it, declaring true that which they knew untrue or, 
shall we let them down lightly, at any rate incom- 
plete, were they not playing politics? The grave 
and reverend signors of Stockholm, who elevated 
it to a pinnacle, had they no idea at all, not even 
a teeny-weeny one, of what they were doing? Shall 
not Soviet writers defend their principles? They 
were patient enough, in all conscience, till the 
Nobel provocation forced their hands. 

It is now pretty clear that the gentlemen who 
are ready to swear that black is white, that all 
the pother about Pasternak’s novel, inspired, let 
it be said, has nothing to do with politics—have 
landed themselves in a mess. Has not Pasternak 
himself characterized it as political, and the Nobel 
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Prize — which he has refused — as a ‘“‘political”’ 
award? Surely there can be no greater exposure 
of those who are trying to make his novel a 
weapon in the cold war? 

, The conception that the writer is a sacred be- 
ing, entitled to absolute individual ‘‘self-expres- 
sion” and exempt from consideration of the natur- 
al consequences to be apprehended from his acts, 
is a long-lived and long-exploded piece of nonsense. 
This is not to say, of course, that a very wide 
degree of freedom, the widest possible consistent 
with social consequences, is not desirable in the 
interest of society as well as of his own fruitful- 
ness. No one, particularly the writer — the man 
of letters — can evade responsibility for his acts. 
H. G. Wells punctured it long ago in an essay in- 
cluded in his first book, Select Conversations with 
an Uncle, published during the nineties of the last 
century at the time of the controversy with the 
art-for-art’s-sake esthetes. 

These gentry become embarrassed, when travel- 
ling by railway, by a stranger who joins in to 
support them in their view that it is their right 
and duty to compose in a work of art whatever 
seems fitting to their sense of its correctness, 
without regard to social implications. He agrees, 
he says, that is his ‘‘practice,’’ he is a cook and if 
the pudding he is composing needs a flavor of 
almonds, that flavor it shall have, even if the 
only form in which it is available is prussic acid. 

Those who have flattered Pasternak in his folly, 
egged him on and sought to exalt him for their 
purposes, cannot complain if we use a little timely 
emetic for their almond-flavor . . . 

For despite the skilled writing subtly evoking 
emotion or describing scenery, despite the obvious 
— if obtuse — sincerity with which Pasternak has 
in the novel bared his soul, there is something 
deeply rotten in its moral core. The confused 
moralizing, the egoistic pride, the arrogant self- 
worship which expresses itself in self-deceiving 
solicitude for the individual, ends in hating man. 
He hates him with snobbery (rare vice in a Rus- 
sian); there is not one single, ordinary human in 
all the novel’s pages who is not depicted either 
as a clown or as a knave. He hates him with 
contempt, for in denying that mankind can reshape 
its fate and circumstance, in seeing men (as one 
bourgeois critic writes) as “the victims not the 
makers of history,” he reduces them to beasts. 
And above all he hates man in the person of his 
hero, for he so glorifies non-communal detachment 
that he fails altogether to notice that the person- 
nage he holds up for our admiration, as incarnat- 


ing his author’s principles, has become the most 
odiously selfish figure in fiction. 

Not without reason did the Economist call Pas- 
ternak ‘‘A nostalgic voice of Russia’s past, rather 
than that of a strong new generation,” and again 
in their review, ‘‘a nostalgic outsider.” It is as 
such that he has shocked his people. Those who 
think that it is simply because he is “‘anti- 
Soviet,” or has written of bad events that he has 
roused such indignation have missed the essence. 
The essence is: you should be a real person. Let 
me try to explain. When I was in Russia in the 
twenties, when Pasternak’s Dr. Zhivago was alive, 
I stayed with an old woman. This old woman’s 
husband had been a Duma member, he had been 
shot in the rough times; one of her sons and her 
daughter-in-law, who lived with us, had had their 
health permanently ruined in the famine. She was 
forever denouncing the Bolsheviks. She was nearer 
seventy then sixty, but she spent all day teaching 
in school and all night teaching school teachers. 
She did not need to for money, her other son sent 
her an allowance. I asked: ‘‘Why are you work- 
ing so hard? You do not like what is going on 
now.” She shouted me down: “Don’t you under- 
stand? A new world is being built here! How can 
one not take part in it?’’ She was a real person. 
Dr. Zhivago, who, a doctor, in time of pestilence 
and famine went off to nurse his soul and grow 
potatoes, is not really or, if he ever was, should 
not be, a hero. 

The cold-war crusaders like Dr. Zhivago, the 
fictional character, even though in all their col- 
umns of praise for the novel in which he occurs 
they have hardly dared to say so. They like him 
because he is a fairly familiar type in their own 
countries and it comforts them to know that there 
is even one person in the Soviet Union who does 
not appear to realize that he is a cad. Neverthe- 
less their gratitude to Pasternak does not make 
him any the less expendable for them. Having 
elevated him to be a spearhead of provocation, 
they now await results, and between every line 
of their dispatches may be read disappointment 
that nothing lethal has yet happened to him. What 
to do? If I were a Soviet citizen, I should propose 
cherishing him as a rarity. It is not often one has 
the chance to study a vanishing species outside a 
museum. Or, to change the analogy, the gargoyles 
on a cathedral are no less significant than the 
saints. They are all part of the architecture of a 
country’s past. 

IVOR MONTAGU. 
London, November. 
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